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BRODNAX 
OUR JEWELRY CATALOG 


Contains 148 Pages of Attractive Illustrations of 


Diamonds, Watches, Cut Glass and Silver 
WRITE NOW FOR A FREE COPY 


Your jewelry buying can be done just as satisfactorily at home from our 
Catalog, as if you personally visited the store. In fact,—in some respects it 
is easier. The Catalog does not contain, of course, all of our line, but it con- 
tains the best of it, and in looking through its pages—you won’t have to bother 
with things not worth while, but need only consider the cream of our stock. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
All of the book is well illustrated, there being 148 pages. These pictures 
are made from photographs, direct from the articles themselves and truthfully 
portraying them. You can tell exactly how any article in which you are inter- 
ested will look and can buy as intelligently as if you were in the store. 


. PRICES ARE RIGHT 

We buy everything that we do not manufacture—direct from the factories. 
This saves us from 20 to 25 per cent, the profit that a wholesale dealer would 
charge a retailer. A wholesaler cannot possibly do business for less than 20 
per cent, so in buying from us you will save at least this much. 

We realize the importance of giving our customers every advantage in 
price that we, ourselves, receive, and take the position that it is better to make 
a small profit on a very large volume of business, than a very large profit on a 
small business. This is the modern and up-to-date way and we have proven 
by our success that it is right. 


SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY MADE 
When you order goods you naturally do not wish to wait a week or ten 
days before you hear from them. We acknowledge your letter the day we re- 
ceive it, and in practically all cases—ship the same day. We have made a 
record as being the promptest shippers in the mail-order business, and you 
will be surprised how quickly you can get an order filled, if ordered from us. 


ATTRACTIVE CASES | 

Shipments from our house are attractive in appearance. We buy the best 

cases to be had and every present that you order from us will prove creditable 

to both of us. We want the articles sent out to be the means of bringing us 

further business, and for this reason unusual pains are taken to see that 
everything is just right. 


This is the ONLY Safety Razor 
and Automatic Stropper 
in One Piece 


The trouble with all Safety Razors all the time was— 
How to Maintain a Sharp Shaving Edge. 


You’ve Got to Strop Any Blade 
To Get a Satisfactory Shave 


That's the issue in a nutshell—no getting away from it, for an Always Sharp Edge f , 
is the Essence and Life and Sima A and Value of a razor. You Ne Isn t 
know = h s oir - | 
—Because the AutoStrop is the first and only Safety Razor yet invented that Quam 
ila perfectly and complet ALL ace Reda Salty Razor yet invented tr ESD If Simple 
—Because the AutoStrop is the only Capable Shaving Razor with every blade of Continuous Shaving value 
—Because the AutoStrop is at its Best when you first get it and is Everlastingly at its Best. 
It's the AutoStrop “against the field ““—against all “ Theory Razors.” 


Now observe the illustrations : — xu Mw OM 


—the triple Silver-plated AutoStrop Safe Razor—Simple—Complete—Perfect—Built for Service. 
—the Plan of Stropping or Cleaning WITHOUT REMOVING BLADE OR ANY PART taser iy Staple 

and isn't it a Supreme Solution of ALL the Safety Razor trouble. 
—the handsome compact little leather case, 2 1-2x3 in., 

An — ee i toh R 
us the AutoStrop is the Simplest of all Safety Razors and plainly the Best of 
CONVINCE YOURSELF of this and you can do it in five arire vee ial “se 


“Common Sense About Shaving”’---FREE 


This Book not only states facts but it tells the truth con- 
cerning Razors and Shaving, also fully explains why 
o can pin faith always in the AutoStrop Safety 

azor. “A velvety shave first time every time.” 

t behooves you to write today if you 
wish to secure an early copy of this first edi- 
tion. Your name and address on a postal will 
do if you mail it NOW. Write the postal 
before you lay this publication aside 


including strop and 12 certified blades. 


12 Blades and 


OUR GUARANTEE 

Every article sold by us must prove satisfactory to you. If it is not, re- 
turn it to us at our expense and we will exchange it for you, or if you prefer— 
refund in cash its full purchase price. We are not often called on to make our 
guarantee good, but we want you to feel that you can order goods from us 
with complete safety—knowing that should anything be unsatisfactory, that a 
settlement will be effected according to your way of thinking. 

Can we not have your request for a Catalog, and a share of your busi- 
ness on the basis of this guarantee? 


3 GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 
WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
26 So. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor with complete outfit, exactly as described in the illustration, will be sent you (charges prepaid) 
if you will remit the price, $5.00. OR, if you prefer to tell us your dealer's name (Cutlery, Drug, Haberdasher or General Store) 
we will send it through him. 

AT we event if for any reason you wish to return it alter THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL---your money will be refunded 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


Department 60. 


341, 343, 345 and 347 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
BANK REFERENCE: The Colonial Trust Co., New York. 


We have a special $0 p eee to offer the first dealer who writes from each section. Direct orders 


DEALERS are coming i by tens of thousands now. You should and could be taking your share of profit trom 


these. Write our SALES DEPARTMENT immediately for particulars. 
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PO OOOO OCCU CCC CCCCCCC?C 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY Figaro S A 
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$49.00 


GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY 
W” manufacture and sell Direct to 


the Consumer and can save you 
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GOLDEN EAGLE TOP BUGGY. 


Price Complete $49.00. 


HIS Buggy is equal to or better than 
those sold by dealers for $65.00 to 
$70.00, is strong, durable and the lightest- 


$20.00 to $40.00 on your Buggy, Run- 
about or Surrey. Every Golden Eagle 
vehicle is built of carefully selected ma- 
terials, elegantly finished, covered by our 


binding guarantee and guaranteed to give 
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running Buggy made. It is positively the satisfaction. 


highest-grade Buggy ever offered at any- 


Uncle Sam 


Is our only salesman and we give you the 


thing like equal price. 


- HARNESS 
AT Cay ST ea 


UR PLAN of selling each customer 


a genuine $12.50 to $15.00 at actual 


benefit of the dealer’s profits, the jobber’s 


commission and heavy drummer’s ex- 


cost enables you to pay all freight out of 
the saving on Harness alone. Our Catalog 


fully explains this 


Great Harness Offer 


and will be mailed FREE to your ad- 


dress for the asking. 
GOLDEN EAGLE RUNABOUT 


Write for it Today. A postal will do. Price with Umbrella Top, $53.50. 
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Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 
151-161 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Station B 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 


ABOUT “BLURBS” 


an 


byes pe aurre a number of centuries it has 
a 
: | 


>een generally observed that there is 


-~ usually a considerable difference between 


F: 


promise and performance. The idea -has 
been embalmed in several proverbs, and 
has otherwise taken form in literature 
and the vernacular. The fact, however, 
is in this day more obvious in no particu- 
Jar than in what Mr. Gelett Burgess has 
aptly called “blurbs,” the same being 
publishers’ announcements. To write a 
magazine blurb, nothing is necessary save 
the prospective table of contents, and a 
stock of adjectives. | 

It has been the aim of the publishers 
in this column to keep their enthusiasm 
within the bounds of editorial judgment; 
but at that, some mighty nice things have 
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been said from month to month about | 


“the next issue” of this Magazine. 


How close to the truth we have stuck | 


is for our readers to judge. But sub- 
joined is a review of the August num- 
ber of the Magazine which a Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., paper was kind enough to 
print. 
away Atlanta to absolve the 
reviewer from possible bias in favor of 


from 


a Southern venture, and any reader must 
grant that he feels enthusiastically what 
he writes. 

It confirms us in all we said in advance 
about the August number, and adds a 
good deal more. And after reading it, 
we are inclined to believe that our blurbs 
have been rather conservative. Here is 
what the Parkersburg Dispatch said: 


If you know Joel Chandler Harris and 
his works, you should not fail to secure 
a copy of Uncie Remus’s MAGAZINE. 

If you don’t know Joel Chandler Har- 
ris and his works, (and this is past be- 
lief) you should not fail to secure a copy 
of Uncie Remus’s Macazine. There's a 
treat in store for you in*both cases. 

The Dispatch received a copy of num- 
ber 3, Vol. 1. We regret having missed 
the first two numbers. 

Of the present number we can truth- 
fully say that we have read it from cover 
to cover, and enjoyed every line of it— 
from press notices to press notices and 
everything between. 

It is not only that the Editor writes 
of The Philosophy of Failure (which we 
hope we may never need to use); that he 
writes an installment of a serial that 


makes you wish for more; that he writes 
san Uncle Remus story that grips. you 
_ where you live; that he has created Billy 


Sanders, a lovable old cuss who is a pro- 
fessor of things in general;—it is not 


Parkersburg is sufficiently far- 


ne 


a 


only all this that makes the Magazine | 


unique. 
It is not only that the stories told 


by contributors are exceptionally good. 
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quality of the features. 


We have read “Mrs. Algy’s Delightful 
Morning” twice and “The Parlor Magic 


-Chair” three times. 


What impresses and delights is the 


There are book reviews by Anne Mac- 
farland and Mrs. Lundy. Harris, 
are unlike anything you have ever read. 
(This could not fail to be a compli- 
ment). 

“The World’s Progress as Viewed from 
New York” (the most provincial city in 
the country, by the way) is long on 


that. 


thought and short on the old familiar | 


cackle. 

“A Glance in Passing, by Don Mar- 
quis, the associate editor, is worth more 
than a passing glance. 
is as full of ideas as a porcupine is of 
quills. 

And these are but a few—a very few— 
of the good things the Magazine contains. 

But there! We don’t want to slop 
over! Just get the Magazine for your- 
self, read it, and be happy. 


Uxcre Remus’s Macazine for Novem- 


The department | 
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FEATURES FOR NOVEMBER 
CORN BREAD AND DUMPLINGS, an editorial, By Joel 


- Chandler Harris. 


ber will be better than this number of | 


the ` d iev | ~ - e $ 
September number, and we believe | Thaddeus Horton—Superbly illustrated by reproductions of paint- 


that each was far better than the August 


-~ number,. about which the Dispatch said 


Ape 
Art, 


-8O many nice things. 


Its contents will 
have variety of subject and style, and 


there will be a heaping measures of good | 


things for every sort of reader. The 
fiction will be distinctively excellent in 
thi; day of few really good stories. The 


illustrations will be better, and the Mag- 


azine will be better printed than ever 
before. 


MR. BILLY SANDERS Discusses Modern Business Methods. 
CHARLESTON AND EARLY AMERICAN ART, By Mrs. 


ings and miniatures by Gainesborough, Copley, Allston, Savage, 
Sully, Malbone, Fraser, Bonnetheau, and Allan Ramsey. 

"THE VENGEANCE OF THE BOSS, a short story, By 
Jacques Futrelle—Ilustrated by Robert Edwards. 

THE FALLING OF THE SCALES, a short story, By L. C. 
Hopkins—Tailpiece by R. J. Dean. 

TAKING THOMAS HENRY IN HAND, a short story, By 
Mary E. Bryan. Illustrated by A. D. Reed. 


AS OTHERS SEE US- 
HE subjoined article, which ap- - 
peared as an editorial in the Charles- 

ton News and Courier of August 2, is 

printed here without any of the apologies 
that modesty might demand, because it 
is the expression of one of the ablest 
edited and most conservative of Southern 
newspapers: 7 


The dominant - note of the third 
(August) number of Uncre Remus’s_ 
Macazine, published in Atlanta and 
edited by Joel Chandler Harris, is its 
intense, definite and appealing Southern 
sentiment. One may search its pages 
from cover to cover without discoverin 
a syllable towards the North or bad 
any people or section; but a paper by 
Marie Bankhead Owen (a brilliant young 
woman who has many friends in upper > 
South Carolina), daughter of Senator 
Bankhead, on. “The. Confederate Re- 
union,” and another, “Madame Le. Vert 
and Her Friends,” by the widow of 
‘Thaddeus Horton, a brilliant South Car- 
olina boy who died at the moment =a 
splendid newspaper career was assured 


| to him in Atlanta, are typical of its con- 


tents. ; 

Part Three of “The Bishop, the Booger- 
man and the Right of Way” is the prin- - 
cipal contribution to this number by the 
editor. Mr. Harris has a secure place in 
letters as one of the few Americans who 
are creative. He blazed a new path, per- 
haps not a great road, but a path dis- 
tinctively new to English literature, in the 
Uncle Remus stories, which make the 
negro dialect and folk lore tales of the 
South a continuing pleasure to the read- 
ers of this generation and assure them as 
a delight to the generations to come. 

America has had numbers of men of 
genius, but Poe gave to English literature 
something distinctly that it lacked, and 
this also Mr. Harris has done; while as 
much could scarcely be said of so charm- 
ing a writer even as Washington Irving. 

It seems, therefore, especially happy 
and fitting that Mr. Harris should lead in 
this endeavor to establish a literary 
periodical worthy not only of the purest 
traditions of the South but speaking its 
highest and soundest culture. 

That one may at least see the works 
of Mr. Harris, of Frank Stanton, of 
Charles Woodward Hutson, (the last two 
native South Carolinians,) and others 
of our own people without being forced 
to look for it only in the publications of 
strangers should be inspiring to every 
lover of the South, who has the fancy, 
even though it be born in infatuation, 
that the South has something all its own 
and that there is an unconquerable repub- 


| lic of song and story that the Southerners 


| may in perfect faith defend 


with no 


| thought of secession from the world union 
of men and women who write. 


But wherefore all this? 

Simply, if this most promising ambi- 
tion that looks to the establishment of a 
Southern magazine is to be gratified, 
it must have popular support. That 
means that you and we who are aware 
how beset with difficulty is the under- 
taking to establish a literary periodical 
outside of the very largest cities; who 


remember how many buoyantly started 


have quickly starved, but who really wish 
this assertion of Southern inspiration to 


live and flourish; must halt for a moment 


—long enough to enlist upon its roll of 
friends by sending our subscription and 
to speak of its merits to our own friends 
when opportunity admits. 

Viewed without bias, the Magazine 
measures well in interest to the $tandards 
maintained by other illustrated) monthly 
publications printed at one dollar the 


year anywhere in the United States and, 
to our mmd, it has a vafue for Southern 
‘readers with which that of others cannot 
compare. | | 


An Uncle Remus Rhyme 


B RER Rassirt, he live in a house on de hill 

Ef he aint move off, he’s a-livin’ dar still, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 

An’ he’d hail eve’ybody dat pass ’long de road, 

Whedder dey comed er whedder dey go’d, 
Aw a hi-ho-hi aw a heyo! 

He wuz mighty good frien’s wid ol’ Brer B’ar, 

An’ dey’d ramble tergedder mos’ eve’ywhar, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 

Dey’d go a-fishin’ an’ stay all day, 

Dey wuz des ez frien’ly ez clabber an’ whey, 
4n’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 


Dey’d march down de big road arm-in-arm, 
A-doin’ uv nobody speshual harm, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
All went well, twel one fine day, 
Dey went ter Miss Meadows’ an’ de gals made um stay, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
Brer Fox wuz a-watchin’ an’ he seed um when dey went, 
An’ his head got full er devilment, 
An a hi-ho-hi aw a heyo! 
Den up ter cabin he tuck’n crope, 
An’ he sot down an’ giggle, “Dis is luck, I hope!” 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 


Kaze de cabin do’ wuz stan’in’ ajar, 
It’d been lef’ so by ol Brer B’ar, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
“De do’ bein’ open, I better go in, 
An’ see how ol’ Brer Rabbit’s been,” 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
An’ in he went an’ shot de do’ tight, 
An’ made de best er de lack er light, 
An a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
He drapt off ter sleep, an’ he sleep mighty long, 
Kaze dat’s what dey tol’ me in de song, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 


Hello, House! 


Brer B’ar an’ Brer Rabbit, dey stay an’ stay, 
But atter so long, dey come away, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
An’ when de time come fer de two ter part, 
Dey far’well’d an’ so-long’d wid der han’s on der heart, 


An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 


When Brer Rabbit loped up, he seed sump’n wuz wrong, 


De do’ wuz done shot, an’ s’picion wuz strong, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
He backed off a little ways, wid “Hello, House!” 
But eve’ything dar wuz as still ez a mouse, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 


He wobbled his nose an’ shuck his head, 
Wid, “I reely hopes my House aint dead, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 

Sump’n done happen, an’ dat much I knows, 
But I don’t wanter w'ar my mournin’ cloze,” 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 

“Hello, House, hello!” wuz his loud cry, 
An’ he wope an’ wipe his weepin’ eye, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
“Dis de fust time my House fail ter answer me, 
An’ my heart is heavy ez lead,” sezee, 


An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 


Den ol’ Brer Fox put de do’ on de chink 
An’ Brer Rabbit grinned an’ gun an’ er wink, 


Aw a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 


Wid, “Oh, House, my House! why don’t you answer me?” 


“Hello!” sez Brer Fox, an’ “Hello!” sezee, 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
Brer Rabbit, he ’low, “Well, PIL hatter leave, 
Yo’ voice done change so it makes me grieve,” 
An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
An’ den he hid un’ de honeysuckle vine, 
An’ Brer Fox sneaked out, an’ went whar he’s gwine, 


An’ a hi-ho-hi an’ a heyo! 
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o FROM HIS INTEREST in the various and constantly chang- 
ing aspects of the Snap-Bean Farm, the promoter thereof 
has many things to interest and amuse him, and all of them, 
even the slightest and most trivial, are necessarily instructive to 
one who has lived long enough to measure the knowledge of this 
world by its wisdom. It is some such considerations as these that 
cause his eyes and his ears accurately to perform their duties of 
ushering new guests, however small they may be, into the presence 
of a hospitable mind. He is as fond of his home as he is of his Farm, 
and is oftener to be found indoors than out, in spite of the inces- 


sant call of the asparagus bed and the turnip patch. After the old, 


old fashion, he has given hostages to fortune, though he feels all 
the time that to-day is more lenient than to-morrow will be. By 
means of many shifts and turns, he has always contrived somehow 
to remain in a position where he could at least see the reflection of 
fortune’s smiles, aud for this he is more thankful than most men 
who are far more prosperous. He was long ago convinced, though 
it is difficult to convince the multitude, that riches are a heart- 
breaking burden to those who are born in their shadow. Large 
prosperity stands for a whole swarm of secret troubles which its pos- 
sessors refrain from imparting to the public through the medium 
of the genial reporters that haunt the doorsteps of the rich. These 
heart-breaking troubles, these fright-breeding worries, are never 
known to the multitude, who stand far off from the infection. 

Out of doors, and on his little Farm, he is monarch of all he 
surveys; all nature on the hither side of his boundaries is his by 
right, the weather in its changeableness, the sun, moon and stars, 
and likewise the soil, be it red or gray. Moreover, though he may 
have no title to it, he is part owner even of every pleasant thing 
his neighbors may have; it is his by right of appreciation. He is 
president of the ploughing and planting, the sowing and the reap- 
ing. He can feed the chickens with impunity, and nothing is said 
when he coaxes and cajoles his neighbor’s cat. But when he finds 
himself indoors, he knows that his reign is over and done with. 
Under the wide roof of heaven, he can give full play to his whims 
and oddities, but under the family rooftree, there are various things 
to take into consideration. Indoors, he is no longer lord of the 
manor; he is plain Cephas, with a proprietary interest only in the 
little room where his work is done, and where his rest is taken; and 
even in that he has small interest when cleaning day comes, which 
is much oftener than St. Valentine’s Day, the Fourth of July and 
Christmas. In spite of all these things, however, and with no cer- 
tain knowledge as to what will happen next, the Farmer manages 
to garner a large supply of contentment from his surroundings. 


Sometimes Soruta, which is the name of the ruler of all things 
under the rooftree, has company, neighbors who come in to gather 
and spread such gossip as happens to be current. If these neigh- 
bors do not chance to come at an inconvenient hour, Sophia’ is 
mightily pleased with their visits, and she enters eagerly into all 
the details of such discussions as women are famous for. From his 
little room, Cephas can hear every word that is said, and frequently 
the conversation takes a very interesting turn. One of Sophia’s 
recent visitors is a neighbor who has moved into a brand new house, 
and of course this fact soon became the subject of discussion, and 
the conversation wound around and about it until Cephas began 
to think it was the only new house in town. Sophia deplored her 
old carpets, and’ the visitor declared that she was ashamed of her 
new ones; they were not fine enough. And on and on the conver- 
sation flowed until the Farmer fell to reflecting about houses and 
homes in general. It was obvious to him that neither carpets nor 
furniture, no matter how new and fine, could be arranged 
so as to make a home. Old carpets and old furniture have 
much the character of old friends, and they suit the 
Farmer to a T. But, old or new, they have nothing 
to do with a home if something else be lacking. 
What that something is, or how it is to be 
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acquired, no man can tell you; there is no recipe for it. According 
to a well-defined rumor, the Puilman palace cars have been the means 
of rendering many a house hideous, and a hideous house can never 
be fashioned into a home. The finest things in the world are as 
cheap as @rt when they are not subordinate to something else. 
They cannot make a home if the spirit of home be not in those who 
inhabit the house. It is bred in the air, it is borne on the breeze, 
and is so insistent that no one can mistake it. z 

We all know that every dwelling-house is not a home. Neither 
poverty nor riches can make it so, and that is a pity, too, since we 
are all so anxious to breathe its atmosphere. The stuffy smell of 
the shop, the intolerable odor of varnish, will not destroy it, nor 
will they make it more pronounced. Old furniture, for which there is 
such a persistent demand, will not better it. We throw away in 
one generation what the next will covet, so that we never know 
when we are outraging posterity, and we never discover the extent 
of it until we find our grandchildren haunting the auction shops. 
It is altogether a queer chase that changing taste leads us, and we 
never discover how futile it is until we find the fruits of the pawn- 
shops set up in our houses. We delight in it until fashion sends us 
on another quest. . 
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THERE HAVE BEEN and there are to-day, in the various lands 
of the earth many people who have no houses, and nothing that you 
could call furniture, even of the antique variety. They live 
variously, and they raise their children promiscuously, but there 
can be no doubt that they are far happier than many who are 
comfortably housed in mansions which contain everything that 
money can buy. All of us know a number of fine houses where the 
massive walls enclose and try vainly to hide some of the most hideous 
tangles of life and-hope. The Farmer used to think that money 
could buy everything worth having. That was years ago, and he 
is heartily glad that the illusion has been dispelled. The best things 
of life are not on the market and never will be, and money has no 
power over them. It can buy neither happiness nor content, nor 
can it buy a home. A shelter may be necessary for a home, but not 
even so cheap a thing will make a home. | 


Some time ago, the Farmer was invited to dine with a friend, 
a young fellow whose father had been his chum and playmate in 
the remote past that is interesting to poets. The som is a fine 
fellow, full of good humor, energy and enterprise, and, in the terms 
of this world, prosperity follows him like his. shadow; he can’t 
escape it. He has a beautiful wife and three handsome children, 
and he has surrounded them with every luxury that money can 
buy or extravagance suggest. But the moment the Farmer entered 
the door of his house, he was conscious that something was lacking. 
A chilly feeling, starting at his spine, persisted until it spread 
The day was a warm one, but he never felt 
the need of a fire more in his life. He knew he was not taking 
the grippe, and he knew that the trouble couldn’t be in the house or 
its furnishings, for these were both costly and beautiful, and the 
carpets were so soft and fine that, as Mr. Sanders would say, he 
felt as though he were stepping in a quagmire. ‘The dinner was of 
the best, and the servants moved about as noiselessly as shadows ; 
the children behaved beautifully, and everything was just as it 
should be, with the exception of one simple little thing that society 
in its rounds never takes time to note the absence of. The substance 
of a most beautiful home was there, but the spirit, the essence, was 
missing. It was some time before the Farmer discovered what it was 
that had given him a dumb ague. It is a bald way to put it, but 
the house had no soul. 
And so it is that fine houses and costly furnishings play no 
part whatever in the making of a home; they have nothing 
to do with it. There are more peculiar things about 
houses than the majority of people imagine. They 
seem—at least some of them do—to have person- 
alities of their own, characteristics, wholly apart 


all over him. 
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from their situation, architecture or arrangement, 
that it is impossible to ignore. Some are frank and 
outspoken, if one may say so, while others are 
deeply and darkly mysterious; but all have one 
trait in common: they begin to decay and go to pieces the moment 
they discover that they have no occupants. They seem to resent 
neglect and the loneliness that ensues when they are unoccupied, 
and sometimes begin to show the unmistakable signs of inoccupa- 
tion if they, are tenantless for so much as a week. 
` Pi 

THEN AGAIN THERE ARE some houses that resent occupation 
until they can find some one entirely satisfactory. There is a house 
in this town that has been practically tenantless for more than thirty 
years, and though the signs of decay are abundant, they are not 
so important as the length of time seems to demand. The Farmer 
has often thought that the old house prefers the loneliness to which 
it has become accustomed, and no doubt this is true, for when 
tenants move in, their stay is never long; they pack up and move 
away, and the old house seems to be better satisfied. During the 
thirty years that the Farmer has had his eye on it, it has been occu- 
pied less than a year, counting all the time of all the tenants that 
have moved in only to move out again, leaving the place to the serene 
solitude that seems to suit it. On one occasion, it was rented for 
business purposes. Its owner, whoever he may be, renewed the stucco 
“and painted and trimmed it in fine style, and when it was ready for 
the new tenant, it presented a really gay appearance. The Farmer 
thought to himself, Now here is the remedy that will make the old 
house habitable, and he softly breathed a hope that the business in 
which the new tenant was engaged might prosper beyond his wildest 
dreams. But the softly-breathed hope miscarried; the old house 
resented the intrusion of business, the enterprise languished, and it 
was not long before the tenant vacated the premises. Why? 

The Farmer worried with the question many a day, and at last 
made bold to ask the tenant why he had deserted the house. His 
reply was a very matter-of-fact one He left because he had to. 
When possible customers came to him, they never stayed long, not 
long enough to drive a bargain. While they were dickering and 
talking, they constantly looked over their shoulders, as though they 
were expecting some one to enter the room, or as though they heard 
something the tenant could not hear, and they soon went out into 
the sunshine, saying they would return—but they never did. The 
only way the tenant could do any business was to meet his customers 
on the street and dicker with them there, and he soon found that if 
he was to prosper at all, he must move his headquarters to some 
other place. He moved, and he is now doing well. He couldn’t say 
what the trouble was; the only thing he knew was that those who 
came to see him on business were uneasy, restless and-in a great 
hurry to get away. As for himself, he never had any trouble of 
that sort; he only knew that the old house was very queer. 

The Farmer was not satisfied, and so he hunted up an acquaint- 
ance who had once occupied the old house for a short time. He 
moved in with his family, and then moved out again. But when the 
Farmer tried to find out the why and the wherefore of the matter, 
his acquaintance could give him small satisfaction; in fact, he could 
give no clear and reasonable explanation. Was the house haunted? 
The question was bluntly put, and as bluntly answered. Certainly 
the house was not haunted, and he would like very much to know 
what put such nonsense in the Farmer’s head. His wife was not 
satisfied; she was a very nervous woman, and had a feeling that 
some one was in the room with her, or on the point of coming in. 
She spent most of her time in going from room to room to discover 
if some intruder had slipped in while she was busy with something 
else. She never found any one, but the feeling persisted until it 
became unbearable, and before the month was out, the family had 
moved away. The tenant himself was a plain, matter-of-fact man, 
and he had no theories on the subject. His wife, he declared, was an 
extremely nervous woman, and the house was so large that the empty 
rooms were rather wearing on her, especially when the children 
were at school. 

2 . 

Now WHAT IS THE SECRET of that old house? Why is it so 
difficult to find a tenant to suit it? It must have a choice in the 
matter, and yet, as time goes on, there are fewer and fewer appli- 
cations from would-be tenants, if, indeed they have not ceased alto- 
gether. It has been tenantless so long that the Farmer has a 
feeling that it will never again be occupied. It is a pity, 
too, for it is one of the oldest and best built houses 
in the city, and it must be fairly comfortable. But 
there it is, empty and apparently desolate, the 
windows broken, with the paint peeling away from 


the stucco in places. Yet it must be admitted that 
it has undergone marvelously few changes during the 

thirty years the Farmer has known it. ‘There 

is something the matter with the house, but what 
sort of a doctor should be called in? <A specialist? Plumbers, and 
plasterers, and carpenters, and painters have tried their various 
hands, but all to no purpose, and the old house stands there at the 
intersection of three streets just as it has stood for perhaps more 
than a half century—for it was an old house when the Farmer first 
knew it in 1876—far back-in the Nineteenth Century. 

He has an idea that it must have~passed through some strange 
and terrible experience in the years when it was new, otherwise it 
would not prefer to be empty and alone. Most houses are fond of 
company, either tenants or an occupying owner, but this house 
seems to prefer solitude, and it has had its way for a long, long 
time. A few weeds and bushes grow in the small front yard, but 
not as many as one would expect to see in a place where there is 
no care-taker; and there is no grass at all Altogether, the old 
house presents a strange aspect to the eye of the sympathetic 
observer. It seems to be bereft of companionship of any kind; the 
neighboring houses seem to hold themselves aloof; and according 
to the most trustworthy reports—those of the two tenants already 
mentioned—there is not even an affable ghost to keep it company 
by wandering upstairs and down, and through its wide rooms. What, 
then, is to be said in explanation? Simply this, that the old house 
has a strange humor of its own, and prefers solitude for a tenant. 
Little children of the neighborhood are never seen building their 
playhouses in its shadow, nor in its yard, though the fence has fallen 
away, and it is safe to say that even the homeless dogs stay, as the 
Farmer does, on the other side of the street. Even the nimble spiders 
spin their shining webs elsewhere, and the sparrows leave its eaves 
and its gables to their solitude. The Farmer has thought many a 
time that this is one of the houses that should be adorned with the 
hideous gargoyles that once were in the fashion, though it is fair 
to say that there is nothing grim or uncanny about the archi- 
tectural design and trimmings of the old house. It is just a plain, 
simple old building, embracing desolation and loneliness in its four 
walls and their shadow. The liveliest imagination could conjure up 
nothing in connection with it likely to give you a prelimi- 
nary shudder. 
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Ir wou.p BE interesting to know under what circumstances the 
old house was built, and who were its first occupants. ‘There must 
be something or other out of the ordinary in its history. The 
Farmer has a theory of his own about houses; it is a trifle whimsical, 
of course, just as the theory of Gallileo was in his day and time. 
This theory does not apply to houses that are built to be rented. 
These never have time nor opportunity to make their individuality 
felt; indeed, they never have the opportunity to develop their indi- 
viduality; they no more than get used to one family before another 
family moves in; but the Farmer has always felt that if he should 
be compelled to buy a house that had been occupied by the same 
persons for any length of time, it would be the proper thing to 
have some repairing done whether it was necessary or not. In this 
way the house would be kept busy adjusting itself to the material 
changes that had been made, and would have no opportunity to 
worry about the new-comers until it had become used to them. You 
imagine that this is a fanciful idea, but the Farmer has very good 
reasons for entertaining it. A house that has adjusted itself to 
one family is more than likely to resent the moving in of another 
unless its attention is diverted by a little timely, if unnecessary, 
hammering and nailing, or some other simple form of carpenter work. 

Naturally, the Farmer doesn’t make a point of proclaiming 
these things to every one; for there are a great many people who 
would laugh at his theory—people who imagine they are practical, 
when they are merely dull. Nor does he have a desire to impose his 
beliefs on his friends, for in that way he would promote the weak- 
ness of the market for improved real estate, even in this rip-roaring 
town where every ounce of red clay is worth a dollar and a half; 
but he has seen too much and lived too long not to know a little 
more about the matter than a real estate agent. The Farmer has 
seen family after family move into a house that he used to know, 


and he has seen them move out of it, one after another, some on 


account of sickness and some on account of low finances. 
There was nothing whatever the matter with the sanitary 
condition of the place, and yet some of the families 
had scarlet fever, and others typhoid: if it wasn’t one 
thing it was another. They were all compelled 
to move for one reason or another, just as they 


moved out of the old house just mentioned. But at 
last a family, all of them good friends of the Farmer, 
moved in, and they made the house a regular 
paradise of a home. They were warned about 
the place, as a matter of course, but they merely laughed. Well, 
for some reason or other, the house became very fond of them. 
The mother liked Sowers, the daughters were fond of music, and 
the father was daft about a.fine garden. The house responded 
to their tastes—not-only the house, but the whole premises. Trees, 
shrubs, grass and vegetables tried themselves, each to see which 
could appear the most beautiful and attractive. The flowers were 
so rich and gorgeous that they excited the friendly envy of the 
neighbors, and the garden was a perfect wonder. The house itself 
was full of music and laughter, especially in the evenings. - There 
was no more sickness and no more trouble of any kind: the house 
was satisfied. 

The Farmer also remembers what he heard an old negro woman 
say about another house—one of the kind large enough to be called 
a mansion. The former owner had been killed at Gettysburg, leaving 
a wife, daughter and sister, who managed to get along very well 
until after Appomattox. Then their fortunes began to decline, and 
finally they were compelled to offer the fine old house for sale. They 
had moved away, leaving the old negro woman and her son in charge 
of the premises. After a long time a possible purchaser made his 
appearance, and he seemed to be very much pleased with the place. 
He went through the house, admiring its beauty and convenience, 
the old negro woman hard upon his heels. She was very curious, and 
asked him a good many questions, all of which tended toward one 
point: Did he propose to buy the house? He evaded the questions 
as long as he-could, but finally told her that he had made up his mind 
Then she inquired if he intended to live in it or 
rent it, whereupon he declared that he would move in, bag. and 
baggage, in a very short time. The old negro woman fairly screamed 


to own the house. 


with laughter; she laughed so loud and so long that the gentleman 


was curious to know where she found matter for laughter. 


“Why, 


man,” she cried, “how you gwine ter live an’ git along in dis house? - 


You never will git usen ter de chillun: you dunner which 
room dey wuz born in, an’ you dunner which room dey died 
in. How you gwine ter stay here?” He made fun 
of her statements, but he was impressed by them, 
nevertheless; they stuck in his mind and remained 
there; and when he finally made the house- his 
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own, they became a part of his waking experience, — 
and flourished in his nightly dreams. They were 
as real to him as the furniture. It seemed that 
he could constantly hear the patter of little feet 
and sometimes the echo 
laughter came to him from the dark places. But 
what he heard, or imagined, was not in the least disturbing; it 
fitted in with his desires and rhymed with. his hopes. His 
mind, fruitful of happy and home-like thoughts, peopled the 
house with a whole colony of children, three or four ‘boys, and - 
or four girls—the children to whom the | old” woman had 
referred. They became his companions, and,.oyer and often, he 
imagined himself playing with them. And, in due time, so orderly | 
were his dreams, he came to know the rooms in which they were born 
and in which they died—though he was perfectly sure all the time 
that they were not dead at all. They became his- own children by ` 
adoption, and they seemed always to be near him; so that what the | 
old negro woman thought would drive him away, became ‘the chief — 
attraction of the house. He had no children of his own, - and these . 
impalpable ones served as substitutes for the unborn—the: unborn | 
that never were to be born. | eae 


in the halls and on the wide stairway, 
of childish 


three 


~—Bur THIS 1s GOING far afield with a pen that is afflicted with 
the wanderlust. Let the pen roam, but not the hand that. holds it. - 
And yet, as you perceive, even the wandering pen returns at last to 
the familiar path that leads toward home, and ‘to the familiar things | 
that surround it; returns, with a flourish as fanciful and as futile as 
the writing of a professor in a commercial college, to the mystery — 
which confused it, and to the question which it first propounded: 
What constitutes a home? Folk or furniture? A house, or those who - 
inhabit it? This is a mystery that the wayward pen cannot solve 
with a flourish. A home is expansive, indeed, for it includes all who- 
are born in its charmed circle, and many more besides; but is it a 
thing that grows, that is subject to evolution? Make the answer 
to suit yourself; let it be whimsical or serious; but you may be 
sure that the spirit of home is not to be found in warehouses, nor 
in the auction shops, nor in the market places of the world. 
It is an ethereal essence, with a fluency which fills every 

corner from cellar to garret, and gives out its perfume 
even to the stranger that enters the door. And if you 

have ever had a whiff of this subtile perfume, count 

yourself fortunate among the children of men! 


A Voyage in Shallows 


HE PAUSED 
reluctantly be- 


dow. of the book- 
shop to look, as she 
might have paused 
an instant before 
the spectacle of 
some tawdry clown 
performing his an- 
tics to divert the 
jaded sense of his 
little audience. The 
window itself had 
blossomed in yel- 
EARR PF FLET ONER C. RANSOM low, flaunted its 

She paused before the window color as gayly as 
the flower-stand at the corner rioted in the sun on its 
pots of daffodils. She had a sense of its cock-sure- 
ness, its boisterous conceit, its assured demand—a 
sense that irritated her both for the display itself 


_and for the distasteful share she herself had in it. 


Her own share, she consciously thanked heaven, was 
not apparent to any one but herself—though the 
personal realization seemed so glaring that she could 
not but shrink from the casual eyes of the passers-by. 

Her gaze wandered helplessly over the jaunty 
tiers of books. In the immediate foreground several 
volumes lay open, alluring one to the smartness of a 
colored page of illustration. Indeed, these very 
illustrations, with grandiose placards, announcing “the 
originals” by some favorite artist, loomed large in 
the general scheme of advertisement. In the center 
of this ephemeral pyramid of literature was the 
authors picture, a large photograph spotted 
effectively with dense blacks and vivid whites. One 


fore the win- 
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saw in his pose—an amiable instant of uplifted pen 
at a great be-strewn desk—the hint of sleekness, of 
satisfaction, which the window itself generously 
accentuated. One had to reflect, rather ungraciously 
perhaps, on the emanations from the confident eyes 


which smiled judiciously out upon his world. She — 


sighed as she looked into his unaltering suavity. 
after all, she pondered, was the man; 


This, 
this was his 
element; this was the best and the worst of him. 
All that had passed in the other years, years-in which 
she had inextricably been woven, had but amounted to 
this. All that should come would but intensify this. 
The dead weight of the thought was like a physical 
burden; it oppressed and exhausted. She was fright- 
ened at the inability of her mind to find relief from 
the galling load that she saw, as in a hideous moment 
of clairvoyance, to be hers to the end. “To the end,” 
she formed the words with her lips. “The end”—what? 

It was past five of the late April afternoon and 
the Avenue was filling with broken streams and 


tumultuous eddies of the city’s workers. Two girls, 


- arm-in-arm, pallid of cheek and languid, their pert 


faces half-submerged with billowy tides of elaborately 
waved hair, stopped and hung on the window. 

“Oh, say,” one of them shrilled delightedly, “Burn- 
ham has got a new book—isn’t that fine! 
I’m just crazy about him, aint you?” 

“He can have me,” briefly replied her friend. 

“Well, he can have me, too,” giggled the former. 
“You know, I’ve read everything he’s wrote and 
it’s fine, simply fine. All except some stuff he 
wrote when he begun—and that’s the limit, I think.” 

“Um-hum,” assented the other. “What’s this? The 
Girl and the Motor? TH bet it’s perfectly splendid. 
Can you see how much it is? Lets buy it Saturday 
when we get our pay?” 


My dear, 


“Sure.” 

They did not notice, save for a comprehensive stare 
which accurately noted every detail of her costume, 
the woman beside them, shrinking yet held by a 
nauseating fascination. There was nothing about 
her, indeed, from their standpoint, which might 
have commanded their interest, especially while the 
window of the book-shop made its vivacious appeal. 
Even the more leisurely and acute observer, who 
might have had an eye less glamoured than the two 
young women in question, would have made not much 
more or less of our friend than a lady—in the finer 
sense of the term—schooled to repression—repression 
of manner, repression, even, of her quality of good- 
looks. He would have found the sense of her delicate, 
wistful perhaps, elegant, shy—all of which was in- 
cluded in wide, earnest eyes, slightly drooping mouth, 
finely-spun ashen hair, beautifully colorless skin and 
the notes of her subdued black hat and pale gray 
gown. 

Presently she moved on up the Avenue and west- 
ward across Twenty-Third Street. At the stairs of 
the elevated railway she raised her eyes to catch a 
‘brilliant poster—something about “The Girl and 
the Motor,” and many editions, compellingly set 
set forth. She flushed helplessly and her brow con- 
tracted. The slight adventure was enough to make 
her retrace her steps to Madison Square where she 
signed to a cab and entered it with a sigh of relief. 

Driven rapidly up-town, she had, at least, the more 
grateful sensation of being physically separated from 
the contaminations she had felt to be soiling her 
when she was on foot. Yet the cessation of her bodily 
efforts only gave her mind its freer and intenser 
demands. She had to revert to the incident of the 
book-shop and the two shop girls. It stirred an in- | 
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dignation in her that kindled slowly to anger—anger 
that she had to endure such humiliation. The 
recollection of it was worse than the reality, and 
she writhed. Onee when a little girl, she had fallen 
into a stagnant pond and had been pulled out drip- 
ping with foul water and slime. The horror of that 
half-forgotten experience returned to her now and 
completed the analogy she sought for. The culmi- 
nation of all she had endured in the past ten years, 
she felt acutely, was in this hour. 

“I want to be clean,” her mind cried out passion- 
ately. “I can’t bear it any longer.” 

In the confusion of vehicles at the intersection of 
Thirty-Fourth Street and Fifth Avenue her cab 
had to halt by the curb; suddenly she heard her 
name called in a quizzical, half-amused tone, 
“Annette!” 

She turned to the sound instantly and her face 
quivered with gladness as she saw the man who 
stood beside her, one hand stretched out for hers. 
“Ah, my dear, my dear!” she cried. “Oh, Lloyd!” 

He lawghed, still quizzically, “My dear sister, how 
like America to find you riding up and down in 
am expensive cab. May I get in, too?” 

She gave him both her hands radiantly, fairly 
pulling him down beside her. But when she attempted 
to speak her voice deserted her and the tears which 
swam luminously in her eyes gathered in a 
sudden flow. 

“My dear girl, my dear Annette,” her brother 
protested kindly. “Really, now, is. the sight 
of me so upsetting?” 

Their cab moved on through the turgid 
stream; Cameron, with a hand in his sister’s, 
gave her all the time to recover herself. In 
a moment she smiled weakly. 

“It is rather absurd here in the middle of 
New York, isn’t it?” she said. 

He patted her hand rather absently. “The 
older I grow the less inclined I am to think 
anything absurd—or perhaps I think every- 
thing absurd. And is this really the middle 
of New York? I didn’t know there was such 
a place.” 

She disregarded his vagaries. “When did 
you come?” she asked. “I did not know you 
were coming.” 

“Nor did I,” he confessed placidly. “I landed 
this morning. I haven’t been here for five 
years. I came to see why it was I left New 
York, as you say over here, ‘for good’—and 
also to see you.” 

“Thank you for the inclusion of me,” she said, 

“You have been to my house?” she added. 

He shook his head patiently. “Oh, no! I 
was just about writing you a note to ask if 
you wouldn’t come to dine with me to-night. 
You see I’ve found out already why it was 
I really left New York, and as there’s a steamer 
in a day or two I think I'll go away at once— 
and bother no one.” 

“Oh, Lloyd,” she begged. “So soon?” 

“Why not?” he smiled. “No one likes me 
here, I find, because I prefer not to live here 
and because I don’t work noisily and haggardly. 
They think me not quite decent. But cam you 
dine with me?” 

She Iet her eyes linger affectionately on him, on 
his long angular figure in lIoose tweed clothes of 
English cut that accentuated the easy comfort of his 
personality, on his thin angular face, smooth-shaven 
and kind, on his hair—his hat was off—gray at the 
temples and sadly thin at the crown. He had grown 
old, she reflected, he was past forty—ah, if she was 
thirty-five, Lloyd must be forty-five. And yet he 
suggested youth to her—youthfwlness as a quality, 
apart from the charming memories of their boyhood 
and girlhood days. There was’ in him none of the 
dreadful, ponderous seriousness to which she had 
grown drearily acclimated in her own life. Her mind 
rested itself in his goodness gratefully, as if it had 
suddenly emerged into its real element. They were 
so alike, she and Lloyd, she thought. With him she 
always found the best of herself better for taking 
the best of him, such a relief from a monotonous 
giving, giving, giving with no return. 

“Well?” 


“Oh,” she laughed, confusedly. 

“I’m beseeching you to dine with me,” he continued, 
“but you only cast large pathetic eyes on my poor 
bald head.” 


Now that it had actually come to the moment of 
decision, she hesitated, a little painfully. His insis- 
tence sent her back to the tangle of her own affairs 
and to the makeshift of existence she had so long 


fabricated. Her hesitation was none the less real, 
though, for its mechanicality. 

Cameron’s interpretation of his sister’s reluctance 
to reply was serenely accurate. “No, really, Annette, 
E eannot—you must not ask it of me. I can—I do— 
endure much daily that at my age I should be relieved 
of; but as for Burnham, no. Excellent as he is, 
and your husband, still I see no reason why I should 
dine with him. One’s dinner hour should have some- 
thing about it, if not sacred, at least, delicately 
reserved—and—ah—pardon me—lI see in your admir- 
able husband neither of these qualities. So if it 
comes to a question with you ever his case, pray 
leave me-to my selfish self, my dear.” 

He settled back blandly in his seat and with his 
hands elasped on his stick candidly observed her 
reddened cheeks and mervous lips. After all, she 
had to laugh. 

“Lloyd,” she cried, a bit hysterically, | “isn’t it 
dreadful?” 

“The latest book, you mean?” he answered 
vaguely, though his gray eyes concentrated imto a 
shrewd look at her. “I dare say, I’ve seemed to see 


nothing else all day but huge placards in front 
of shops and on street stands all about a silly girl 
and a motor—like an announcement of some horrid 
act in a circus.” 
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“T am going to London with Lloyd” 


“He—likes it,’ she cried wretchedly. 

“Oh, very likely. Have you—ah—read—?” 

She nodded. 

“So bad as that, eh? Dear, dear. FI remember 
the day you married him, he got me off in a hot 
corner and told me about ‘his work’—I resolved then 
never to see him again and never, by any chanee, 
to read ‘his work’.” | 

“He’s very good,” she had to admit in justice. 

“You mean in regard to the virtues? [I have no 
doubt of it. But one rarely reads a book, I find, 
by ‘a good’ author—it’s too much like having your 
rector to dinner. But believe me, Annette, I have 
no desire thus brutally to belittle your good husband. 
It is simply that he has forced me always to think 
of him as a bad author and I am careful of the 
authors E associate with.” 

His mouth, very like hers save that the drooping 
corners held limes of gentle humor rather than sad- 
ness, curved sympathetically at her words though he 
did not reply more directly than—‘‘Let us hope the 
Pentecostal flame will yet enkindle him—My dear 
Annette, I am most genuinely glad to see you. It 
is absurd, but in all the wanderings about I have 
gone through with I find myself continuously missing 
you.” 

His tenderness was so unusual that the tears 
started again to Mrs. Burnhauus’s eyes. Smiling at 
him through the soft suffusion, she took om an appeal- 


ing girlishness which touched Cameron’s heart. 
“Really, Lloyd? You are a dear to say so. And 
I'm always missing—” her throat contracted and she 
could not finish. 

“See here,” he caught her up, “you’d better come 
along with me somewhere and dine. Do you know 
of any place in your town where one can eat in a 
tolerably peaceful way, without music? I can’t bear 
to feel myself rhythmically consuming my food and 
shouting above the onslaught of your ragtime.” 

“Pll come,” she laughed. “And I think—mind, Fm 
not sure—I know a place without an orchestra and 
with good food.. 

“Without an orchestra will do—of more than thet 
I am skeptical.” 

“I must send a note to—” she considered. 

“Oh, by all means. Say the appropriate things for 
me, wont you?” 

“He’ll—” she began doubtfully. 
curled in scorn. “I had forgotten. 
to-night with some men, in honor of the new book.” 

“Ah—very gratifying, Fm sure. Tell the man where 


Then her lips 
He's dining out 


to go, won't you? Though we might drive about a 
bit first in the Park—that will depress me and I 
shall be awfully glad to get my dinner after it.” 
After that he gave her no chance to turn in on 
herself. His delightful aptitude of taking up the 
threads of association at precisely the point 
where he had broken them when his sister last 
saw him had the effect of dropping out all the 
intervening years. Mrs. Burnham found herself 
precipitated into an intimacy with her brother 
which seemed never to have lapsed and which 
she somehow felt would not soon end. So she 
abandoned herself to the utter pleasure of it— 
always with the beautiful consciousness of how 
good it all was, like a bath for her spirit in 
waters that cleansed and vivified and healed. 
She listened eagerfy to the gracious voice flow- 
ing on through aimless, pleasant channels, the 
things of his world and its people, with which 
he gave her the sense of beimg wholly intimate; 
his whimsieal tales of his own 
wherein she chose to read far more than he 
admitted ; half forgotten episodes of other days 
they both had shared. 
she had breathed when she was a girl. She took 


adventures 


It was the atmosphere 


deep breaths of it now, fairly tingling with its 
familiar life-giving. And when, half through 
their dinner, Cameron said dryly—‘“I see you 
can still be pretty, Annette, when you choose” 
—she blushed with as hot a tide, so she assured 
him, as she had when a lass of fourteen and 
he had told her she wouldn’t be so bad-looking 
if she try to keep more of her legs under her 
skirts when she danced. 
“It is the wine, though, 
excitement of seeing you.” 


+b] 


she smiled, “and the 


“You’ve taken almost to wine,” Cameron said, 
“and no one could ever call me exciting, so 
there’s no explanation in that, I think, really 
you have rather lost your will to be pretty.” 

“Perhaps I have,” she answered slowly. 

“And I don’t care much for your clothes, 
either,” her brother proceeded frankly. “They're 
not bad, but they're not like you. You seem 
to be amusing yourself by repressing as much 
of yourself as possible and then eneasimg the repres- 
sion in uninteresting garments.” 

“It doesn’t amuse me.” 

“Ah? Then why do it? If I may ask? 
the wives of successful American authors— 

“Don't,” she said sharply. 

“Forgive me,” he begged, and turmed the talk to 
other things. 

The group of people in. the secluded little restau- 
rant Mrs. Burnham had chosen, thinned out rapidly 
and the two were left fairly alone in their corner over 
their coffee. 


Aren't 
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“And you have never worried, Lloyd,” his sister said 
out of a considerable silence that had fallen on them. 

“What is the horrid fascination that lurks in that 
question?” he laughed. “Always at such moments as 
this it stalks in just as I am in a comfortable state 
of mind and body. No, my dear, I have not, as you 
know, nor shall I, as you now know. Let the matter 
rest there.” 

“And I mayn’t ask why?” she answered gently. 

Cameron smiled. “No—lI think not.” 

“You are going back to London at once?” she said, 
after a moment. 


“Yee, I think so. Fve taken a house there, I 
Lelieve, somewhere in a remote spot, with some trees 
and a garden and all that sort of thing. I really 
think you’d like it.” 


“Ah,” she sighed in assent. 

“Why not come with me?” he asked abruptly. 

She flashed a look at him. 
turbable. 


His face was imper- 


“Yes,” he said, “why not?” 

“I shouldn’t dare.” 

“You mean—” 

“Just that—I shouldn’t dare.” 

“I should be very kind to you, though very selfish, 
no doubt. And I shouldn’t beat you.” 

“You would be all I should love,” his sister replied, 
“And that 
When 
the time came to go, you’d have to order me to leave 
your house.” 


brushing his hand with caressing fingers. 


is what I mean. I should love it too much. 


“Just so,” he assented quietly, “but if the time 
never came to go—as you brutally put it?” 

Her hand twisted convulsively and she caught her 
breath. 

“Tet us look at the matter with calmness, Annette. 
We are both too old and too sensible to agitate our- 
selves over the problems of life 
large name. 


“Tloyd—what do you mean?” she gasped. 


to. give them a 
I am suggesting that you come to Lon- 
don and live on with me as long as you can stand 
it. And I need not add, come without your author- 
husband, or husband-author, if you like.” 

“Lloyd, do you know what you are saying?” 

“I thought I had made it rather crisp and lucid.” 

“But you are asking me to leave iy husband.” 

“Yes—I made it distinctly a condition that you 
should 
to you?” 


leave him. Has the idea never occurred 


She hesitated a long time. 
last, simply. 


“Yes,” she said, at 


“Precisely,” he commented. “Then why act as if 


I had suggested your murdering him in his bed?” 

She laughed nervously. “But to sit in a restaurant 
and say it out loud—that is shocking.” 

“I find the things one says less shocking than the 
things one writes—and after all the place matters 
but little,” he assured her. 

Mrs. Burnham leaned her elbows on the table and 
gazed unseeingly into her brother’s face, her. mind 
engaged with the appallingly sudden prospect of 
relief he had offered to her. Through a swimming 
haze she saw herself in London with her brother, 
saw their lovely companionship, saw the very house 
itself and its very furnishings, saw herself free again 
in a world, with people she loved. The moment was 
breathless with joy and yet it pierced her with 
agony. 

“Well?” he smiled. 

“Oh,” she cried, “Oh, Lloyd.” 

“I’ve always fancied you in white, Annie—when 
I took the house I saw you in the wee bit garden in 
white.” 

“Could 1?” 

“Oh, yes, you could wear white,” Cameron reflected 
amiably. 


The words were scarcely audible. 


“No, no,” she besought him, “you know what I 
mean. Could I? Dare 1?” 


For the instant he dropped his gentle air of ban-_ 


tering. “Yes—if it is worth your while. 
really want it. 
really want it?” 
She lifted her eyes to him in silence; the look told 
him all the story. 
“Poor little girl,’ he comforted. 
bad then?” 


“So bad that I don’t think anyone could under- 


If you 
Not otherwise I should say. Do you 


“It has been 
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stand but you, Lioyd.” She waited tor his noa of 
comprehension and then hurried on. “The very 
goodness of it has been bad. Every success has been 
a new humiliation. The money he has earned and has 
made me share has nauseated me. It seems to have 
the very smell of the bourgeois. Oh! I have gone 
with him as ‘the wife of a successful author,’ smiled 
and suffered when they told me his books were so 
delightful, asked me if I didn’t love them. They’ve 
even told me that they could see where he got his 
ideas for his heroines—with a coy look at me. I’ve 
been. his secretary and read and answered and Pve 
had to see my house, my own picture, and- the 
wretched details of where we go, what we eat, what 
we wear, what we think, set out in the daily journals! 
The sickening letters he’s had—letters for auto- 
graphs and pictures and stories of his life. And 
worse than all, I’ve had.to face the people who know— 
the people who know his books are cheap and banal 
and sentimental and vulgar. People who must think 
that I—I, his wife—like them.” 

“Loathsome,” interjected Cameron in horror. 

“Lloyd, dear, you do understand? I married him 
because—because I loved him, I suppose, when he 
was poor and handsome. In those first years of our 
marriage he wrote some little stories that had a 
quality—not great but something sweet and genuine; 
and I was very happy. 
imagine. 


But afterward—you can 
‘Give them what they like’, he began to 
say. And now, oh, the pity of it, now he ‘gives them’ 
what they like but it’s what he likes, too. He's come 
to believe actually that he is a great writer; and oh, 
my dear, you were right when you called him a 
husband-author. I’m no longer married to Francis 
Burnham—I’m married to his books, his dreadful, 
common, popular books!” 

“Then in leaving him, my dear child, you merely 
give up an objectionable form of literature,” Cam- 
eron commented. 

Mrs. Burnham disregarded. 
these years. 


“I’ve kept silent all 
I’ve patiently smiled and endured. He 
has not dreamed, I think, how I loathe his writing. 
And I’ve been a good wife to him—as good as any 
humiliated, starved, alienated woman could be. But 
to-day, before I met you, it came over me, like a tidal 
wave, that I couldn’t bear it any longer. Most people 
would think I am mad to talk this way, Lloyd. They 
would cal! me a fool—a fool who has a good husband 
who loves her and clothes her and houses her and 
feeds her and shares his halo with her. But I tell 
you I am not a woman to get on through life with all 
the best that’s in me—the best that was trained by 
father and you to respond to the best in all art— 
tied down to the contemplation of a crude chromo— 
and that chromo done by the man whose wife I am. 
He himself has become his work.” 

“Yes, decidedly. But tell me, Annette, haven’t you 
been able delicately, imperceptibly, as it were, to 
impress our friends with some nobler ideas of criti- 
cism?” 

“He laughs at me. Or, worse, he doesn’t heed me 
more than a—a fly on his ink-pot.” 

Cameron deliberated for a careful moment. “For- 
give my insistence—but—ah—do you still love him?” 

She let her hands fall wearily on the table in 
the relaxation from the tension of her previous words. 
“I love—I shall always love—the man I married. 
But this man—no.” 

Cameron rose. “I shall take you home now. There’s 
no need of any more talk about this matter. You are 


“I’ve come to tell you I'll stay for the dinner and all the rest,” 
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only telling me what I guessed. I'll confess I bought 
‘The Girl and the Motor’ to-day and read, I think 
seven pages. This is Tuesday. Could you be ready 
to sail with me on Saturday?” 

Mrs. Burnham paused in the act of pulling on her 
long black gloves. “Then you think—?” 

“You'd better come,” he said affectionately. 

She replied: “Yes, I’d better come. He does not need 
me—he has his books. Yes, Pll come—on Saturday.” 

When she rang Burnham himself came to the door 
of their apartment in the great, bizarre, meretricious 
building in which they lived. His wife was alone; 
Cameron had left her at the lower entrance. She 
looked up and saw him filling the doorway—as he 
filled her life—still in evening dress, a man who gave 
one the idea of greater bulk than he possessed, suave 
of face and suave of hand, fattening now rather 
grossly about the jowls, with a tangible emanation 
of good-humored satisfaction, less handsome than 
his handsome photographs, yet with a brow beautiful 
and fine. 

“Ah, here you are,” he cried. “I’ve just come 
home from my dinner—awfully jolly, too. Everybody 
at me with praise for the book. Most amusing thing, 
Annette—the ices at dinner were in the form of a 
girl in a motor car. Clever, eh?” 

“You got my note?” she asked slipping by him 
into the hall. 

“Ah, yes. By the way, Leonard was there to-night. 
He says the book ought to sell at the very least one 
hundred thousand copies. Where is Lloyd?” 

Mrs. Burnham was taking off her hat at the mirror. 
She did not turn to look at him. “He’s gone to his 
hotel.” 

“He has? Say, Annette, if the book goes as they 
all say it will—and, by Jove, it’s the best Pve done 
yet—we'll go over to London next month and blow 
ourselves. There’s a lot of, those literary chaps over 
there I want to meet. And having something of a 
name—you know—” 

Burnham gestured, largely. “Why didn’t Lloyd 
come here?” he demanded suddenly. 

She walked away from him into the library. “Why 
didn’t your brother come here?” repeated Burnham, 
following her. 

His wife threw herself wearily into a chair and 
picked up a magazine from the table. “I—I—he’s 
very tired. He landed only to-day. He’s going back 
on—Saturday.” The last words gave her a nervous 
thrill as they formed between her lips. 

“He doesn’t like me, does he?” Burnham’s face 
clouded over. “Does he?” he insisted, seeing she did 
not answer. 

“Why do you ask?” she temporized. 

“Why?” he burst out. “Because he treats me like 
a bit of dirty paper in the gutter. Or rather he 
doesn't treat me at all. Why doesn’t he ever come 
here? Doesn’t he ever speak of me to you?” 


$ 


“Lloyd is—peculiar,” she got out reluctantly. 

“Well, he’s confoundedly peculiar to me. I don’t 
like it. We'll go over to London, Annette, and show 
him we are somebody.” 

Mrs. Burnnam shuddered. 

Her husband went on petulantly. “I don’t like 
it, I say.” He went to his desk—an enormous thing 
of elaborately carved rose-wood and glittering with 
huge silver appurtenances—and took up a book. “I 
expected he’d be here to-night; so I autographed a 
copy of the book for him. TIl be hanged if he shall 


have it now.” . He threw it from him. 
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Mrs. Burnham felt a wild impulse to shriek with 
hysterical laughter. She tried to control herself but 
the effort was unavailing. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s nothing. Something Lloyd said—something 
funny.” 

“Can’t you tell it?” 

“No.” 

- Burnham sulked for a moment. “Say, Annette, 
that idea of making the girl—Estelle, you know— 
appear to elope with Godfrey was clever, eh?” he 
began again eagerly. | 

She did not answer. She sat in a nervous dread 
that he might come and touch her. 

“You act very strangely to-night,” he went on. 
“Aren’t you well?” 

“Oh, yes. Tm tired.” 

“You don’t seem interested in anything I say. And 
you haven’t said one word about the book since it 
came out. You ought to like it. It means new gowns 
and a house in the country and all that for you.” He 
smiled benignly at her. 

Still she could not speak. 

“Rather nice to have an author for a husband, 
eh? Rather clever, eh?” 

She put her hands to her face that he might not 
see her distress. 

Burnham pulled a copy of his book toward him 
and opening it he read unctuously his dedication: 
“To my wife to avhose inspiration I owe all that I 
have written and all that I shall write.” 

His wife quivered under his voice as if it had 
been a lash. his 

“Its true,” he rambled on. “I owe it all to you, 
dear, not to what you have said or done but to you, 
my wife. I could never have done ‘Estelle’ if I had 
not known you-—you were in my mind every time I 
wrote about the girl. It’s true, little woman, and 
what I am you have made me.” 

“Oh my God,” she whispered, “spare. me this.” 

He was at his desk again with some letters and 
he did not see the hopelessness-in her eyes. “Here's 
a little.girl who wants a picture,” he said, over his 
shoulder. “Send her one to-morrow will you, dear? 
She seems a nice sort. And there’s a batch of them 
who want my autograph. Have to oblige you know. 
Penalty of being an author, eh?—Oh, Pve thought 
it would be a nice thing to have a little dinner here 
at our studio—for—well, we might call it A Success- 
ful Author’s Dinner, eh? About six or eight? Clever, 

eh? How about next Saturday?” he deliberated. 
“Yes, why not next Saturday?” 


Mrs. Burnham arose quietly. “I—I shall not be 
here next Saturday, Francis.” 

“No? He turned to her in surprise. 
you doing there?” 

She took all the time to answer and then her voice 
was of the gentlest. “I am going to London with 
Lloyd—on Saturday.” 

“Going to London with Lloyd!” he cried. “To 
London! But I can’t get away now—now while the 
book is—I don’t even think I could get away in a 
month. And leave me here?” 


“What are 


“I—it is better that you do not come,” she answered 
slowly. 

“But I can’t come.” He stared at her in utter 
bewilderment, “and why do you say it is better?” 

Mrs. Burnham shook her, head sadly. “I don't 


‘think you’d understand if I told you why? I—I 


have to go.” 

“I—not understand!” He was pathetic in his 
amazement and chagrin, standing before his great 
carved desk, unconsciously in one of his photographic 
poses, as she had to note. “Not understand! Why, 
Annette, when havert I understood you? In the 
ten years of our marriage when have I not 
understood ? 


His wife clasped her hands despairingly. “Francis, 
Francis, you’ve never understood—never once.” 

He stared at her as if she were mad. “Never 
understood?” 

“No.” 

~“But—but—do you mean you are going now—to 
London—because I can’t understand you—as you 
say? Going away from me? Because I don’t 
understand ?” 

She had to acquiesce with a reluctant nod. 
when are you coming back?” he continued. 

She faced him patiently. “lrancis—if I never 
come back—would it make so much difference? Ah, 
don’t answer at once. Think, think—think carefully. 
You love your—your writing which is more to you 
than anything else, isn’t it? If—this is but a hypo- 
thetical case—if you had to choose between me 
and the writing would you give up the writing? 

“Annette, have you taken leave of your senses? 
You are absured. If I gave up writing we’d starve 
in the gutter.” 


“But 


“But I have a little—enough to keep us somewhere— 
Italy maybe,” she ventured. 

“Give up my work,” he cried, “how could I? And 
live on you!” 

“If I asked it?” 

“But you couldn’t ask it.” 

“Oh—yes, you are right. I couldn’t ask it.” 

“You don’t like my writing? You, Annette, who 
have been my inspiration, my—my—” 

“Yes, Francis, I know,” she sighed. 


“My—my—” he floundered desperately, “but I 


don’t understand. Everybody likes my -work—at 
least one may suppose so—the books sell. One must 
write things that sell. Why, my publishers gave me 
a check for ten thousand dollars before this last 
book left the presses+~-you know that,” 

“Do you remember the little stories you did—the 
first year after we were married?” she asked him 
abruptly. 

He patronized. “Those? Lord, yes. Boy’s play. 
We couldn’t have had all this—” he waved his 
hands splendidly at the elaborate room with its 
roccoco decorations in gold and white—‘on such 
stuff as that.” 

“The stuff dreams are made of,” she murmured. 
“The stuff I made my dreams of.” 

He did not fathom her. “When did you decide 
to go to London?” he went on. 


“To-day.” 

“Why?” 

She did not answer. 

“When are you coming back?” 

With an effort she summoned all her force. “I 
do not know. Perhaps—never.” 

He gave her the vague eyes of the blind, as he said 
it over after her—“Perhaps—never.” Absently his 
hands found the copy of the book he had autho- 
graphed for Cameron, picked it, Iet it fall with a 
crash, picked it again and set it aside carefully. 
““Perhaps—never.” He looked at his watch and 
wound it dazedly. “Perhaps—never.” He laboriously 
flicked a bit of lint frem his coat-sleeve. “Perhaps— 
never.” He seemed to have forgotten her now. 

Mrs. Burnham watched him fascinatedly, her fingers 
laced across her breast. At last he spoke—very 
gently. “You’d better go to bed, dear. It’s very 
late,” A sob struggled out of her clenched throat. 
“Oh, have you nothing to say?” she cried. “Do you 
want me to go? Do you not ask if I love you? 
Does nothing touch you?” 

“You said you were going,” he replied heavily. 

“Yes—yes—yes—yes!” 

“Its after twelve.” he answered mechanically. 

She went out of the room. He followed her an 
instant afterward, calling in a dull voice, “You’re 
sure?” 

“Sure?” she questioned. 

“That you can’t stay, I mean, for the dinner?” 


She laughed wildly and went on to her bed-room. 


Hours afterward she slipped out of her room which 
was stifling her. She was in her dressing-gown 
and her hair hung loosely about her shoulders. At 
the closed door of the library she paused, her hand 
on the knob. Within she heard a man sobbing. She 
turned away. Then she came back again. The sound 
struck her as the most racking thing she had ever 
heard. Noislessly she opened the door. 
was seated at his desk, his coat and waistcoat off, 


Burnham 


his head bowed on the papers before him—sobbing. 
His wife went to him softly, so softly he did not 
hear her. Before him lay the manuscripts of the 
stories he had written long ago—the stories she had 
loved—that she thought were the real man, that she 
had made her dreams of. They were in her hand- 
writing. She remembered the very days she had 
copied them—and kissed them—for luck—as she had 
finished each one. There was, too, a poem he had 
written to her; and her photograph in a white gown. 
This last he held in his hand. 

There was no moment of hesitation for her now. 
“Francis.” 

Burnham looked up. He opened his arms to her 
with a hoarse cry. “Annie, Annie, for God’s sake 
don’t, don’t go. Don’t hurt me. If you go—every- 
thing goes with you—me, all I am! Say you won’t go.” 

Her arms held him fast. “Sure Francis,” she 
laughed and cried, “I can’t hurt you. I can't hurt 
you. I’ve come to tell you Pll stay for the dinner— 
and all the rest.” 


The Grace of Glamour 


ERHAPS, in these days of somewhat garish illumination, the fact 

that we can sometimes see through a glass darkly, is one of our 

greatest blessings. For the thing that is hideous when seen too 
clearly, is made beautiful and attractive by glamour. 

Glamour means satisfaction with the unsatisfactory ; it means content 
for the discontented; it means complacency for the apprehensive. 

Let us then, keep and fondly cherish whatever chimeras or halluci- 
nations we may possess that tend to make us think things more beautiful 
Let us not analyze too closely, but accept impres- 
sions superficially, if need be, rather than spoil our enjoyment by investi- 


than they really are. 


gating their true inwardness. 


The Real Thing is often disappointing, whereas the Represented 
Thing is delightful and soul-satisfying. And it is meet that this should 
be so, for the effort that makes the representation better than the real is 
made for our pleasure, and is only appreciated through the medium 


of glamour. 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Glamour is the blessing preservative of all the blessings. 
difference between joy and sorrow—between pleasure and pain. 

Let us then give it its rightful place in our esthetic economy, and 
foster rather than discourage its exhibition. 

Let us blithely attend the play, ay, even the musical comedy, and seek 
not to dispel the glamour of the footlights by carping criticism of details. 

Let us read the Best-Selling Books with the glamour of their 
publishers’ praise still ringing in our ears. 

And because the trend of the age is Back to Nature, and toward the 
Simplified Spelling, let us greedily hang on to such occasions for glamour 


It is the 


as the iconoclasts may leave us. 


For glamour is the Fairy Godmother that turns our pumpkins into 
coaches for us, and adds gladness to our sorry rags. Let us then earnestly 
cultivatg and improve every promoter of glamour, whether it be youth, 
wealth, ambition or merely optimism, until we find ourselves habitually 


basking in the soft, warm light which glamour sheds. 


PALENSKE 


From Dawn to Dusk 


ORTY miles to the south of Hagar lies the sea, 

but its booming waters never reach that ward 

~- of the guardian hills with the sound of their 
unrest. Only on clear days one who climbs the steep 
crest of Windless Mountain can see far off a thin 
dark line, seemingly of more peaceful purpose and 
control than the riven and scarred land that lies 
immediately around him. For at his feet are the 
tumbled hills, memorials of the fierce old days when 
the heart of the earth was hot and heaving, now well 
wooded for the most part, with here and there pas- 
turage and cornfields creeping up their sides and 
streams rippling at their feet, but still evidently the 
children of past conflict. Beyond the land calms 
down into rolling country, only broken now and again 
by ridges of trap rock that push their big brows sud- 
denly through the green billowy covering, like mon- 
sters of the old gigantic times who had accidentally 
broken through the crust above their heads and 
remained staring in dull brute anger at the unfamiliar 
tranquillity around them. Beyond, still further, lies 
the flat seashore, and the sea itself with the mouths 
of rivers draining into it through salt marshes and 
past the wharves of busy cities. All this lies before 
the eyes of the gazer from the crest of Windless 
Mountain, and if he drops his eyes to the mountain’s 
foot, he will see, coming out from under its eastern 
Slope, a narrow stream and a broad road that jour- 
ney onward side by side, till the stream joins a 
river and the road a broader road, and altogether, in 
the further company of a railroad track, go down 
a wide and peopled valley to the sea. The stream 
and the road curve around the base of the mountain 


through the cool shadows of many pines, quite hidden 


from his sight, but if he turns and looks northward, 
he will see the road threading a pleasant village of 
white houses, and the stream shying off a little but 
keeping a weather eye on its trusty companion. This 
is the village of Hagar, the Windless Mountain road, 
and the stream is known in the familiar parlance of 
Hagar as Mill Stream. 

The crest of Windless had such a spectator of its 
varied panorama one morning early in September, 
and a man on the crest of Windless at six o‘clock 
in the morning has presumably passed the night there, 
for to climb its rugged sides in the thick darkness of 
gloomy woods would be even more strange than a 
night on the summit. He sat on the sunny side of 
a great bowlder with his long legs stretched out 
in palpable enjoyment of the newly risen warmth, 
looking down on the southward-leading valley with 
half shut eyes—a gaunt unshaven man with a long 
thin face and a clerical look of surpassing gravity. 

The morning mists melted away and signs of life 
began to multiply rapidly in the valley below. A 
cart, hardly more than a speck, crept up the moun- 
tain road and disappeared under the eastern slope. 
Far down the valley, more miles than an uninformed 
eye would estimate, the factory chimneys of Hamilton 
began to raise their slender lines of black smoke. 
Dim spirals rising from farm houses nearer at hand 
seemed to remind him of his brotherhood with the 
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inhabitants below, so far as a periodical hunger went. 
He turned lazily and pulled a sack from under the 
edge of the bowlder, extracted a grimy half loaf 
of bread, surveyed it speculatively and put it aside; 
then he fished out and examined with interest three 
baked potatoes, and arranged them in a triangle 
around the bread,—regarded the arrangement with an 
air of dissatisfaction, rearranged them in a row in 
front of the bread, and smiled triumphantly at the 
solution of an artistic problem. Then he dispatched 
each potato with separate consideration and endeavor 
to give full value to whatever gustatory qualities it 
might possess, murmuring to himself, as he finished the 
last, something about salt and an imagination evi- 
dently degenerated. Over the half loaf of bread he 
paused and, on second thought, took up the sack, 
examined and shook it upside down to the limited 
output of one potato, looked back and forth between 
its pathetic singleness and the mutilated loaf, and 
finally returned them both severely to the emptied 
sack. Next he drew from his pocket a large carved 
pipe, which he filled and lit with a veteran smoker’s 
tenderness, and settled himself to the thoughtful 
and considerate practice of his art. On the whole, 
one would say that a philosophic habit of doing 
pleasant things slowly and appreciatively could be 
counted on among the stranger’s characteristics, and 
that the habit correspondent, which completes the 
system, of doing unpleasant things swiftly and 
decisively might be inferred. 

The sunlight now lay warm all over the mountain 
side, and the hollow under the edge of the great 
bowlder was a comfortable and drowsy nest. The 
hills and broad meadows below wavered in the heat; 
charcoal carts crawled along the Windless road, a 
train slipped noiselessly up the valley, its rattle and 
speed lost in the distance, paused at an isolated 
station by the southern foot of the mountain and 
glided on. A hawk floating in slow circles overhead 
kept company with solitude. The smoker's eyelids 
dropped, the puffs of his pipe grew fainter, and ceased 
altogether, and the lovely landscape, billowing down 
to the sea, lost for the time its only spectator. Hour 
after hour slipped by and the shadow of the rock 
crept round and coyered his face, marking the 
approach of noon, but he slept on, as. peacefully as 
a child sleeps before the world has filled its mind 
with warring dreams; or as an old man sleeps when 
the sound of the battle grows dim in his ears and he 
begins to think his childhood thoughts over again 
and be simple as of old, delighting in little things; 
or as sometimes, but seldom, a man sleeps, whose 
temperament is peculiar, even while the crises and 
the stress are on him. The only sounds in that warm 
noon altitude were the occasional twitter of a wood 


bird and the murmur of a sea of leaves. 


Suddenly he opened his eyes and listened intently. 
The acts were almost simultaneous but accompanied 
by scarcely any motion of the rest of the body. 

“Why, it’s a woman!” he muttered. “Jessica! By 
Jove, she’s a case!” 

A straight slender girl, with dark hair piled heavily 


backward on her neck, came out from under the 
trees, climbed the rocks and stopped about thirty 
feet from him gazing all over the open space. She 
wore a blue dress and sailor hat and carried a travel- 
ing bag strapped over her shoulder. The man watched 
her from around the corner of his bowlder for some 
time, apparently enjoying the sight. Then he said 
quietly, “Hullo, Jessica,” but made no motion to 
go to her. She started and came around the edge of 
the bowlder. 

“Nice little nest in here,” he remarked, hospitably, 
“Theres room for two.” But she dropped the 
satchel at his feet and sat down on a rock some 
distance off, saying simply: 

“I’ve brought you something to eat. I came on 
the seven o'clock train. It’s an awful way up here.” 

She took off her hat to fan her face. Her heavy 
hair fell over her shoulders, and she dropped the hat 
and began putting it up, but stopped on second 
thought and merely pushed it back from her hot 
forehead. 

“That’s rather handsome of you, Jessica,” he said. 
“You know I only meant you to pass the word to 
King in case I should decide to stay up here indef- 
initely. I was meditating a forage tonight. Oh, it 
might very likely have been dangerous, and it was 
handsome of you to come.” 

Jessica gazed at him gloomily without responding 
to his cordiality. Ees 

“What are you up here for anyway? You didn’t 
kill Mr. Leary, and you can prove it. They told me 
so down there. Are you a coward after all?” 


“And little Jessica, like a pretty shrew, 
Slandered her love, and he forgave it her,” 


Misquoted the other with a stage accent. “Suppose 
in the course of establishing my lamblike innocence 
some other matters came up that couldnt be man- 
aged so easily.” 

The girl looked relieved for a moment and then 
returned to her previous gloom. 

“I don’t remember when I gave you the right to 
call me Jessica,” she said defiantly. 

“Oh, well,” murmured the man in lazy amusement. 
“No, I don’t remember either. Have I the right?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“On the basis of that understanding,” he continued 
dreamily, “may I ask your friendly offices? . You 
don’t happen to see my pipe anywhere? Oh, there it 
is. Thank you. You don’t appreciate this remarkable 
view, Jessica. ‘I love not man the less but nature 
more.’ In fact, I like you rather better. You look 
prettier than under the artificial circumstances where 
I have usually seen you. By the way, sing to me, 
Jessica. Suppose we sing the Miserere together. 
Pitch it low, will you?” 

Verdi probably never pictured his prison duet under 
circumstances such as this; the cloudless blue and 
warm September sun with all habitation or other 
visible being than the singers miles away and beneath, 
instead of the gloomy tower at midnight, the desperate 
lovers and the wicked count. Possibly the two saw an 
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inward similarity in the situation, or possibly one 
saw it and the other imagined it for dramatic pur- 
At any rate, they sang the wonderful old 

song of pleading sadness with passion and fervor, the 
girls voice rippling over the trills and then soaring 


poses. 


up, making the rocks ring. They finished, and the 
Trovatore was just stepping out of his part to exclaim 
“Nunc plaudite,” when a third voice rang out at the 
corner of the bowlder. 


“Now, then, Jack Mavering, stay where you are!” 

And two men stepped forward with leveled revol- 
vers. The speaker was a large powerful man very 
much excited, and the other a smaller man with thin 
face, blond mustache and clean-cut jaw, who did not 
appear to take more than a mechanical interest in 
the proceedings. Mavering looked at the revolvers 
and then turned quizzically to the girl. 

“The joke’s on you, Jessica,” he said. “They fol- 
lowed you up. Hes a detective, guaranteed profes- 
sional, but a bit amateurish yet. All right, Cassidy, 
come along. I see the point. Isn't that Mr. San- 
derson with you? How do you do, sir? Here, gen- 
tlemen, Pll get up and receive you properly. Takes 
time to get legs like mine out of 
the horizontal.” 

“No, no,” cried Cassidy. “Stay 
where you are. I’ve been nosing 
around after you a year and a 
half, Jack Mavering, and this 
thing is getting monotonous. I 
don’t know whether you’re in this 
Leary affair or not, but it looks 
like it, and there’s’ going to be 
some tall house-cleaning anyhow. 
We'll just be dusting it down the 
mountain. I aint going to tie 
your hands, but you know too 
much to cut up any capers,” and 
he wiped his forehead nervously. 

“You’re warm, Cassidy,” re- 
marked his prisoner sympatheti- 

cally. “You'll manage this busi- 

ness better if you cool off a bit. 
Don’t let’s have any hard feeling. 
I know how you stand about it, 
and business is business. Could 
a man prove the breadth of his 
loving kindness more than by in- 
viting his captors to dinner? 
Now in this bag are—Ah—bread 
and baked potatoes. Frugal but 
nutritious. If you gentlemen will 
sit over there with your shooting- 
irons handy, FII fire the things at 
you. You haven't asked for 
mine, Cassidy. What makes you 
think F haven’t got one? Jessica, 
if you want to retire and arrange 
your toilet, we'll wait for you.” 

The girt had sunk down in a heap with her face 
buried in her hands. She started up, threw back her 
long hair wildly and dropped on her knees be- 
side him. 

“Oh, Jack!” she cried. 
to do it!” 

“Served the purpose just the same,” chuckled Cas- 
sidy. “I had a notion you were up to something. 
Professional instinct. You certainly did the business.” 

Sanderson came out of his lethargy. 

“Oh, yes, you’re a sleuth-hound, Cassidy. We all 
know that,” he drawled. “But you needn't be any 
other kind of a brute,” and subsided again. 

“Your remark will pass very well as a grace before 
meat, Mr. Sanderson,” observed the prisoner. “Have 
a potato? Potato, Cassidy? Salt, too, by Jove! Now 
that was thoughtful. Oh, never mind, Jessica. The 
‘wil? was good. Never knew a better, and these 
bread and potatoes we'll call the ‘deed? The rest 
was the doings of the irresponsible gods and our 
penetrative friend, Mr. Cassidy.” 

The three men gravely devoured the potatoes, and 
the girl finally consented to put up her hair and 
nibble a fragment of bread. 

“Look here,” said Mavering, “I wonder if you 
fellows see the humor of this. Seems to me there’s 
humor in it,” looking around appealingly. 

e i was just thinking of that,” nodded Sanderson. 
“Oh, were you? Pm glad of that. Thought I 
couldn’t “be mistaken. Well, gentlemen, where are 
we going?” . 

“Being. more to the point, I was thinking of that,” 
said Cassidy. “We can’t cateh the two o’clock train, 
and the next one is eight. Well have to go down 
to Hagar and get a team. Now if you and this young 
lady will walk ahead, Mr. Sanderson and I will 


“Jack! Oh, I didn’t mean 


- ered the beds with sea 


follow. I expect that will be the most amicable 
arrangement,” winking broadly. And the four passed 
down among the rocks two by two, and disappeared 
in the woods. 

The afternoon view of the valley and the tumbled 
hills is almost as lovely as the morning. It is 
hazy and soft. It passes through different phases of 
beauty and dreaminess, till quiet browns begin to 
mingle with the white and blue, and it all slides 
gently into the dusk. But the mountain had no more 
Spectators of its loveliness. 

“Jack, what shall we do?” murmured Jessica under 
the pines. 

“Take it easy and lay low, I reckon, for the present, 
but I don’t remember when I gave you the right to 
call me Jack.” 


* * * * * = * 


Captain Davis Brett was an ex-whaler, broad of 
beam and rubicund of face, who had come unwillingly 
away from the sea to this inland port, because it 
harbored his daughter and only relative; because his 
limbs had grown too old and stift for going down to 
the sea in ships and sporting with leviathans; and 
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Suddenly the giri dropped one rein and leaned back on the other desperately. 


because he had some tidy savings, and after all there 
is no tie quite like kindred. His daughter lived three 
doors this side of the mill;—the miller’s house, the 
drug store, and then Deacon Crockett’s. The deacon 
was an honest man and a pillar of the church, but 
a bit punctilious on points where | his sea-faring 
father-in-law was proportionately loose. They did 
not jibe exactly to begin with. But the captain put 
his foot down and it was very large. “Look here, 
Crockett,” said he. “You and F aint built the same 
way, but we can both see our side of a bargain. Tell 
you what PH do. PH buy that piece of bottom land 
and put you up a tobacco barn. And Pl build myself 
a sort of caboose on the garden-end of the house 
here, and run the garden for amusement likewise for 
supplyin’ the mess. And PH quit cussin” round mis- 
cellaneous-like, if you'll quit exhortin’ the same. Only, 
whenever you exhort, I cuss. Understand that? 
Further’n that, where we can’t be charitable, we'll say 
nothin’. There now, man, shake on it.” 


After which there was peace, or at least an armed 
neutrality. The captain took to country life better 
than he expected, purchased himself a huge iron- 
grey horse with a dissipated eye and a rolling, sailor- 
like gait that he considered the acme of motion, 
planted strange foreign flowers in the garden to 
vary the prose of beets and cabbages, and embroid- 
shells. Under his porch, 
brilliant with red and purple morning glories, he 
smoked his black pipe and fiercely pungent tobacco, 
and became a village institution in the course of 
reconciling years. 


“The captain sleeps through my sermons with such 
regularity that it ceases to be personal,” admitted the 
minister. “He doesn’t make any slighting excep- 
tions in favor of the hymns or the benediction.” 


Early in the afternoon of that balmy September 
day the captain took his miscellaneous and select 
tackle, and started out fishing. If little fishes were 
trifling excitement in comparison with the Arctic 
leviathans of his early acquaintance, they sometimes 
acted, to misquote Dr. Goldsmith, strikingly like 
wales, particularly if they’ were trout. He plodded 
along the Windless road to the hollow where the bank 
plunges down unfenced fifteen or twenty feet over 
rocks and through alders to a dark pool, with rippling 
water below it. There he settled himself under the 
alders, spread out his tackle and cast his hook, lit 
his black pipe and vrepared for some hours of tran- 
quil enjoyment. 

For the thorough-bred angler the pleasures of 
angling are not greatly disturbed by the occasional 
want of interest in it displayed by the fish. He tole- 
rantly admits their right to a different point of view, 
and delights in their variety of mood. The right 
conduct of angling, as Izaak Walton demonstrated 
long ago, calls for a mind untainted with ambition, 
or one that has put aside forever the world and its 
impatient ways. The fish at one end of the line are an 

important element in the matter 

to be sure, but the angler at the 
other is the more important of 
the two, and there is the stream 
that rests or goes musically and 
well, birds in their coverts twit- 
tering, and all the peaceful sur- 
roundings mirrored in the philos- 
ophic mind. The angler’s art is 
not simply the act of catching 
fish, but a highly specialized 

branch of the Fine Art of Liv- 

ing. Therefore, Captain Davis 

was little troubled by the fishes’ 
want of responsiveness, but 
pulled sturdily at his pipe and 
meditated an old man’s medita- 
tions till he fell asleep. 

* * * * * 

“I dunno,” said the driver of 
an ox team at the crossways. 

“You might get Cap’en David's 
iron grey and the deacon’s spin- 
dle. The deacon druv to West- 
ford this mornin’ with his buck- 
board, an’ I see Cap’en David 
goin’ fishin’ a while back, but 

+ Mrs. Crockett will know.” 

Mrs. Crockett’s consent was 
obtained upon explanation, 
though she gazed pitifully after 
them through the window and la- 
mented that she had not asked 
whether the girt was a prisoner 
too. “I suppose she must be, she 
looks so cut up. Young girl, too, 

and pretty. Aint that too bad!” 

“Phere isn’t any earthly need of your going, San- 
derson,” said Cassidy, “not if this young lady can 
drive. You can drive, can’t you? Yes, surely. You 
see Pm going to occupy the back seat all by myself, 
and Pll have to ask this gentleman to keep his hands 
severely behind him and in plain sight.” 

“Want to enter Hamilton in undivided glory, do 
you?” said Sanderson drily, and whispered some- 
thing in the other’s ear. “Oh, he knows too much 
to play tricks with a six-shooter in the neighborhood 
of his backbone. The girl! Ho, ho! Much obliged 
for your help, old man. Drive on, Miss-a-Miss Jes- 
siea. Go ahead. Gad! You can drive! Whoa! Hold 
him up now! Go easy!” 

The iron grey was a powerful horse and tore the 
spindle along the road at a desperate rate. The 
girl held her lines with more strength than her little 
white hands would seem to promise, and, with flushed 
cheeks and excited eyes, planted one foot on the 
dashboard. Sanderson watched them out of sight, 
chuckling to himself and shaking his head. 

“Satisfied with the lay of my hands, Cassidy?” 
inquired Mavering. “I hold only a pair this deal, and 
you hold a straight—a straight-barreled revolver, 
pointing straight at my backbone, I take it. Pretty 
good, eh, Cassidy? But,—” glancing at the girl's 
cheek, “Miss Jessica has a flush. I shouldn’t wonder 
if she did you up. What are you putting upon your 
hand, Jessica?” 

“Ho, ho,” roared Cassidy. “That’s a good one. I 
swear I’m glad you don’t bear malice, Jack. This is a 
great thing for me you know. Business, nothing but 
business. You do drive like a fiend, Miss Jessica. 
Hard work to hold him in, isn’t it? Just keep him 


Concluded on Page 21. 
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“Twa dogs that were na thang at hame, 
Forgather’d once upon a time.” 


--ROBERT BURNS 


OGS, I contend, is jes’ about 

Nigh human—git ’em studied out! 
I hold, like ws, they’ve got their own 
Reasonin’ powers ’at’s theirs alone— 
Same as their tricks and habits, too, 
Provin’, by lots o° things they do, 
That instinct’s not the only thing 
That dogs is governed by, i jing !— 
And I'll say, furder, on that line, 
And prove it, that they’s dogs a plenty 
Will show intelligence as fine 


As ary ten men out o’ twenty ! 


Jevver investigate the way 
Sheep-killin’-dogs goes at it—hey? 
Well, you dig up the facts and you 
Will find, first thing, they’s always two 
Dogs goes together on that spree 

O’ blood and puore dog-deviltry ! 

And, then, they always go at night— 
Mind ye, it’s never in daylight, 

When folks is up and wide awake,— 
No self-respectin’ dogs *ll make 
Mistakes o° jedgment on that score !— 
And I’ve knowed fifty head er more 

©’ slaughtered sheep found in the lot 
Next morning the oid farmer got 

His folks up and went out to feed,— 
And ever’ livin’ soul agreed 

That all night long they never heerd 
The bark o’ dog ner bleat o’ skeerd 
And racin’, tromplin’ flock o° sheep 
A-skallyhcotin’ roun’ the pastur’, 

To rouse ‘em from their peaceful sleep 
To that heart-renderin’ disaster! 


Well, now, they’s actchul evidence 

Of all these facts set forth; and hence 
When, by like facts, it has been foun’ 
That these two dogs—colloguin’ roun’ 
At night as thick as thieves—by ‘day 
Don’t go together anyway, 

And, *pearantly, hain’t never met 
Each other: And the facts is set 

On record, furder, that these smart 
Old pards in crime lives miles apart— 
Which isa trick o theirs, to throw 

Off all suspicion, don’t you know !— 
One’s a town-dog—helongin’ to 

Some good man, mayby—er to you;— 
And one’s a country-dog, er “jay,” 

As you nickname us thataway. 

Well, now !—these is the facts P got 
(And, mind ye, these is facts—not guesses) 
To argy on, concernin’ what 


Fine reasonin’ powers dogs possesses. 
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My idy is.—the dog lives in 

The town, well say, runs up ag’in 

The country-dog, some Saturday, 

Under a’ old farm-wagon, say, 

Down at the Courtheuse hitchin’-rack.— 
Both lifts the bristles on their back 

And show their teeth and growl as though 
They meant it pleasant-like also, 

In case the fight hangs fire: And they 
Both wag then in a friendly way, 

The town-dog sayin’ :—“Seems to me, 

Last Dimocratic jubilee, 

I seen you here in town somewhere?” 

The Country-dog says:—‘Right you air!— 
And right here’s where you seen me, too, 
Under this wagon, watchin’ you!” 

“and I thought 


Wed both bear watchin’, like as not!” 


“Yes,” says the town-dog, 


And as he yawns and looks away, 

The country-dog says, “What’s your lay?” 
The town-dog whets his feet a spell 

And yawns ag’in, and then says,—“*Well, 
Before I answer that—Aint you 

A Mill Crick dog, a mile er two 

From old Chape Clayton’s stock-farm—say ?” 
“Who told you?” says the jay-dog—‘hey ?” 
And looks up, raal su’prised. “I guessed,” 
The town-dog says—*‘You tell the rest,— 
How’s old Chape’s mutton, anyhow ?— 

How many of ’em’s ready now— 

How many’s ripe enough for use, 

And how’s the hot, red, rosy juice?” 

“Mm!” says the country-dog—Then stops 
And turns and looks up street, and lops 

His old wet tongue out, and says he, 

Lickin’ his lips, all slobbery, 

“Ad-drat my melts! you’re jes’ my man !— 
I'll trust you—’cause I know I can!” 

And then he says, “Pll tell you jes’ 

How things is, and Chape’s carelessness 
About his sheep ;—fer instance, say, 
To-morry Chape’s all be ’way 

To Sund’y preachin’—and ag’in 

At night.” “Night—Sund’y lets us in! 
‘Better the day’ ”—the town-dog says— 

“ “Better the deed’? Well pray; Lord, yes !— 
May the outpourim’ grace be shed 
Abroad, and all hearts comferted 
Accordin’ to their lights!” says he, 

“And that, of course, means you and me!” 
And then they both smiled whilse completin’ 


Arrangements fer next evening’s meetin’. 


Jes’ half-past eight, on Sunday-night, 

Them two dogs meets,—the town-dog, light 
O’ foot, though five mile’ he has spanned 
O’ field, beech-wood and bottom-land. 


But, as books Says,—we draw a veil 


pa 
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Over this chapter of the tale. 

Yit when them two infernal, mean, 

Low, ornry whelps has left the scene 

O’ carnage—chased and putt to death 

The last pore sheep,—they’ve yit got breath 
Enough to laugh and joke about 

The fun they’ve had, whilse they sneak out 
The woods-way fer the old crick where 
They both plunge in and wash their hair 
And rench their bloody mouths, and grin. 
Then each one skulks off home ag’in— 
Jes’ innardly too proud and glad 

To keep theirselves from kindo’ struttin’, 
Thinkin’ about the fun they’d had— 


When their blame wizzens needed cuttin’! 


Dogs is deliber’t.—They can bide 

Their time till s’picions all has died. 

The country-dog don’t ’pear to care 

Fer town no more,—he’s off somewhere 

When the folks whistles as they head 

The team to’rds town. As I jes’ said, — 
Dogs is deliber’t, don’t fergit! 

So this-here dog he’s got the grit 

To jes’ deprive hisse’f ’f town 

For ’bout three weeks. But time rolls roun’!... 


. Same as they first met :—Saturday— 


Same Courthouse—hitchrack—and same wav 


The team wuz hitched, and wagon where 
The same jay-dog growls under there 
When same town-dog comes loafin’ by, 
With the most innocentest eye 

And giner’! meek and lowly style, 

As though he’d never cracked a smile 


In all his mortal days !—And both 

Them dogs is strangers, you’d take oath !— 
Both keeps a-lookin’ sharp, to see 

If folks is watchin’—yjes’ the way 

They acted that first Saturday 

They talked so confidentchully. 
“Well’”—-says the town-dog, in a low 

And careless tone—‘Well, whatch you know P’ 
“ ‘Know? ” says the country-dog—“Lots more 
Than some smart people knows—That’s shore!” 
And then, in his dog-language, he 

Explains how slick he had to be 

When some suspicious folks come roun’, 

A-tryin’ to trace and track him down— 

Like he’d had anything to do 

With killin’ over fifty head 

O’ sheep !—‘Jes’ think!/—And me’’—he said, 
“And me as innocent as you, 

That very hour, five mile’ away 

In this town, like you air to-day !” 
“Ah!” says the town-dog, “there’s the beauty 
O’ bein’ prepared fer what may be 

And washin’ when you’ve done your duty !— 
No stain o° blood on you er me, 

Ner wool in our teeth!—then,” says he, 
“When wicked men has wronged us so, 

We ort to learn to be forgivin’-— 

Half the world, of course, don’t know 


How the other gits its livin’!” 
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Five Men Who Made Epochs 


N LOOKING through the vast mass of books, 

memorials, papers, reviews, discussions, and other 

literature provoked by the researches, the dis- 
coveries, and the inventions of Herman Ludwig Fer- 
dinand von Helmholtz, one is most vividly confronted 
with the dominant trait of this incomparable Ger- 
man’s mind, to-wit, his perfectly dazzling versatility. 
His work drew to itself not only the attention but 
the rapt admiration of specialists in seven or eight 
different lines of art and science. You will find 
essays, comments, criticisms, and appreciations of 
his labors by experts in mathematics, in physics, in 
physiology, in optics, in acoustics, in psychology, 
each of whom speaks of him in a way that would 
lead one to conclude that Helmholtz was one of the 
first of masters in the special subject under consid- 
eration. And that such a conclusion would be per- 
fectly sound there need be not the slightest doubt. 
The mind of Helmholtz was the most comprehensive 
intellectual product of the history of European 
culture. 7 

The life of Helmholtz, apart from his work, and 
apart from those public occasions when, as one may 
say, Europe met to do him honor, is strikingly bare. 
He was born at Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin, on 
August 31, 1821. He served for a few years as a sur- 
geon in the Prussian army, and at twenty-nine was 
called to be professor of physiology at Koenigsberg. 
Thence in 1856 he removed to Bonn to fill a similar 
place. In 1859 Heidelberg called him, and in 1871 he 
accepted his last appointment, professor of physics, 
in the University of Berlin. He died there on Septem- 
ber 8, 1894. He spent much of his leisure time in 
Switzerland,.paid a visit or two to England, and was 
one of the most distinguished foreign visitors to the 
International Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. Twice married, his domestic life was perfectly 
tranquil. Unlike many of his co-patriot colleagues 
in science, he took no part in politics, so that polit- 
ical history knows nothing of him. He engaged in 
no loud-sounding controversies with anyone, because 
he seldom gave utterance to anything unaccompanied 
by positive proof, thus shutting off discussion by 
demonstration; and the very few theories he put 
forth were perfectly convincing to those capable of 
understanding them, while utterly incomprehensible 
to anyone but the specialist who was convinced. By 
reason of these facts Helmholtz accomplished two 
highly desirable things: He won the highest en- 
comiums from the best judges in the world, and he 
wholly escaped the notice of that very large and 
self-confident class of critics who criticize without 
understanding the matter in dispute, and thus make 
themselves out the worst judges in the world. His 
life was therefore unruffled by the vituperation of 
what Goethe calls “energetic ignorance, than which 
nothing is more frightful,” and he lived and died the 
most serene highness that ever ruled in the realm 
of knowledge. Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel— 
what swift clouds of controversial arrows and lances 
these names suggest! Yet not one of these was a 
match for Helmholtz in reducing all things what- 
soever to the level of mere molecules. Fortunately 
for him, however, the disputer was stopped at the 
very threshold of criticism, for Helmholtz dealt with 
two categories of things:—things which one could see, 
and which, therefore, could not be questioned; and 
things which were so very highly mathematical that 
only a handful of men in Europe could follow him. 
Happy Helmholtz! Great and most great to those 
who comprehend him; to those who could not com- 
prehend him—a mere name. 

That Helmholtz was the most versatile product 
of European culture, and that his versatility was 
perfectly dazzling to anyone with a modicum of 
information concerning the sciences and the arts in 
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Diagram illustrating Helmholtz's proof of the changes in the eye during accom- 
modation. (Helmholtz). The black disk represents the eye; the pairs of white squares 
of light thrown into the eye. Of these a is the image on the camera, b the image on 
the surface of the crystalline lens, c the image on the back surface ot the crystalline 
lens, In A the images are seen in the eye i ing at a far object; in B at a near 
object. In B the image b is markedly reduced. 
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which he labored, will appear when we glance at 
him in the several roles in which he simultaneously 
figured—not roles which he played one after another, 
but roles which he played together and at once. 

He was a master in physics, the science which deals 
with the properties and laws of the inorganic world— 
the properties and the laws of so-called inanimate 
matter. 


He was a master in physiology—the science which 
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deals with the properties and the laws of living 
matter and its products, 

He was a master in modern physiological optics— 
the science which explains the marvelous and complex 
work of the eye as related to the structure of the 
eye, to the nervous apparatus that associates this 
organ with the brain, and to the complex sensations 
by which,—through the eye and its mechanisms and 
laws,—we become conscious of the external world. 

He was a master in physiological acoustics—the 
science which deals with the complex phenomena of 
hearing—a science of which Helmholtz may be said 
to have been the creator, for until his—in the main— 
correct observations virtually nothing was known of 
the uses served by the intricate mechanism of the ear. 

He was a master in an: tomy—the science which 
deals with the structure of living bodies, the mech- 
anism of living things, both in their microscopic and 
their gross aspects. 

He was an expert in psychology—the science which 
deals with the facts of so-called consciousness, which 
he traced always to their physical sources, to their 
foundation in the facts of energy, and which, he 
claimed, could be demonstrated ultimately by math- 
ematical methods. 

He was a musician—that is to say, a theoretical 
musician—of high order, and he reduced the hitherto 
incomprehensible phenomena of music to a compre- 
hensible and rational basis, so that the musician could 
for the first time understand the scientific founda- 
tions of his art. 

He was an inventor of an order incomparably 
higher than any other inventor, because the inven- 
tions of Helmholtz were of a kind so delicate, and 
resolved problems of so elusive a character, while, 
on the whole, they were so masterfully studied out 
and so completely finished, that inventions more 
widely known are crude compared with them. 


He was a judge of art unexcelled in Europe, for 
he brought to bear upon that subject an acumen 
transcendental as compared with that of other judges; 
an acumen which could be possessed only by one 
who had mastered mathematics and at the same time 
the physiology of color-perception. Such judges of 
art are, it need not be said, rare. 

He was a mathematician who, had he devoted him- 
self to pure mathematics, might have easily taken a 
foremost place in that science. 

Such were the ten roles that Helmholtz played, 
and a survey of them will be sufficient to establish 
the claim made for him that he was a man incom- 
parable and alone. Extravagant as these terms sound, 
they are every whit true, for it is a fact that it is 
difficult to write of Helmholtz in a moderate manner 
with conservative-judicial praise. This is the case 
because of that dazzling versatility above mentioned, 
in the face of which one must be superlative in 
his praise or remain dumb. In order to objectivize 
this versatility let us glance at a few of the things 
that Helmholtz undertook and finished. 

Johannes Mueller, the wisest physiologist in Europe, 
in speaking of the mystery of how nervous impulses 
travel along the minute fibres of a nerve, had said 
that in all probability it would never be known quite 
how fast an impulse courses from periphery to center 
and vice versa. A pin-prick upon the toe will be 
felt sooner than a similar wound upon the finger. 
The impulse started by the stimulus must travel 
to the brain before the sensation of pain can be 
registered in consciousness. Likewise when the brain 
wills to crook the finger or the toe, the impulse, 
started in the brain, must travel along the pathway 
of the fibres bound up in the nerve supplying the 
muscles that move the parts. Theoretically, the 
nearer the part moved lies to the brain the quicker 
will be the response to the mandate of the brain. 
And yet the action in all of the four cases suggested 
seems to be instantaneous. Impulses that move 
muscles, impulses that cause sensation, traveled, as 
it seemed, with velocity. Mueller 
spoke of the “inconceivable rapidity” with which 
nervous impulses course over the fibre. He took it 
for granted that the rapidity must be inconceivable, 
while it was estimated by others as being 500 times 
faster than that of light; and after long contempla- 
tion, gave up the problem as insoluble. It was 
indeed a problem of the finest kind; a problem calling 
for the highest resources of ingenuity and invention. 
It was not a thing patent and as yet unobserved, 
waiting only for the coming of a discoverer who 
would be able to see it. The solution must needs 
be manufactured by some genius of the first water. 
This problem Helmholtz attacked and solved so 
thoroughly and conclusively that his demonstration 
passed at once into the body of science as an “estab- 
lished fact,” thus losing ready association with the 
name of its originator. To do this work Helmholtz 
used an apparatus perfected by himself and called 
the myograph, or muscle-writer. The details of this 
apparatus are too intricate to describe here, but, 
briefly, it consists of a lever moved by the contrac- 
tion of a dissected out frog muscle, which is made 
to contract by an electric shock sent in through an 
electrode attached to the dissected out nerve which 
moves the muscle. The contraction is registered as 
a white curve made by means of the lever on a 
rapidly revolving cylinder covered with smoked paper. 
Another white line, under the curve, is written by 
one of the prongs of a magnetically vibrating tuning 
fork. Nv./. if the rate of the vibration of the tuning 
fork and ti. velocity of the rotating cylinder are 
known, the .1me consumed by the tracing. of the 
line by the prong of the tuning fork can be calculated, 
and thus the time consumed in the whole contraction 


immeasurable 
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How the iris bulges out during accommodation. (After Helmholtz). In A the 

eye is looking at a far object: in B ata near object, In B considerably more of the 

upil is seen. This is quite plain when the observer looks at the accommodating eye 
om the side and a little to the rear. 
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ligent concept that men now have, not alone 
of life and its meaning, but likewise of the 
broader phenomena of universal existence. 


Is life a thing or a force sui generis, distin- 
guishable from matter although bound up with 
it? Is it a property inherent in matter? Does 
the living body draw in from the infinity of 
things about it a something which makes. it 
alive, or does it possess something in itself 
which, so long as it remains in the body, main- 
tains the body alive and which, when the body 
loses it, leaves the body dead? We see the 
body alive this moment; apparently dead the 
next. What has happened? 

In the time of Helmholtz—that is to say, 
in 1847—two opinions prevailed in this then 


Helmholtz’s method of measusing the speed of nervous impulse. (Tigerstedt). The three interesting question. Some held that the body 
upper curves were made by the lever moved by the muscle when it contracted, and hence repre- ne Fal aati see E si a eet mine Ees Saal a 
sents the contractions. The lower and heavier curving -line was traced by the tuning fork. One was alive because it was inhabited by A spirit 
complete dip of this line is equal to 1-200 of a second. A is the point of stimulation; B repre- —a soul. But physiologists did not push this 


sents the contraction made when the electrode was applied directly to the musele; C -that with 
the electrode as close as possible to the muscle; D that with the electrode as far as possible from 
the muscle. The distance from C to D gives the time the impulse required to pass from the 


farthest to the nearest point of stimulation. 
of the muscle. By placing an electrode on. the nerve 
as far as possible from the muscle, and again as 
close as possible to the muscle, and actually upon 
it, and making two records in precisely the same way, 
Helmholtz’s time-marking tuning fork showed that 
an appreciable time was. required for the current 
to traverse the intervening section of nerve—at a 
rate specifically of about 90 feet per second in the 
frog. Subsequent experiments have shown that in 
Thus did Helm- 
holtz solve Mueller’s problem, and prove that so 
far from 


man the rate is considerably faster. 


being immeasurably , rapid, the velocity 
of nervous impulse, when compared with that of 
light, (186,000 miles per second) was, so to speak, 
immeasurably slow. 

This is but one example of many similar problems 


he solved as a young man, his results at once passing 


into the great body of science as permanent addi- 
tions to the sum of certain knowledge. He had 


already measured the amount of heat constantly 
given off by the body and the various avenues of its 
escape. He measured the amount of heat evolved 
by the contraction of a muscle, and experimented 
with the sounds produced by the contraction of a 
muscle. Of such is one of the sounds of the heart. 
He traced nerve fibres to their origin in nerve cells, 
thus completing the work of Schwann by demon- 
Strating the continuity of the gray and the white 
matter of the nervous system, and suggesting re- 
Searches which have gone far toward clearing up 
the so-called “mystery of mind.” He demonstrated 
that fermentation in sweet, or saccharine, solutions 
(such as grape juice)* was caused by yeast cells, 
and not by their products, as had been held. His 
ingenious experiments in all these important problems 
were devised and carried out by him while still under 
thirty—most of them before his ability had been 
recognized by any appointment other than that of 
army surgeon, which he had secured through the 
social influence of his father. 

The rapidity with which this young mind was work- 
ing was destined soon to carry it into what was, at 
that time, the problem of problems, and to turn 
up the deepest soil that had as yet seen light in the 
history of inquiry. Helmholtz, as was -his custom, 
approached that problem cautiously, and cleared up 
his ground by ‘carefully considering what other men 
had done before him. That problem which, in spite 
of Helmholtz, occasionally turns up in the mouth of 
an antiquated, dephlogisticated man of science here 
and there, may be stated in this question: What 
is life? 

This question Helmholtz asked himself when he 
Was not more than twenty-three years old. Before he 
was twenty-six he had answered it, but in that answer 


had made an epoch from which is dated every intel- 
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view, because this view, from the physiological 
side, would necessitate the further one that 
all living things had in them spirits, or souls, 
which, by their departure elsewhere, would 
cause death. Likewise that souls or spirits could be 
driven out of living bodies by poisons, violence, and 
other known causes, and by other causes of which 
nothing was known. Again, if life was caused by 
a spirit inhabiting the body numerous embarrassing 
questions would arise. For example: How many 
souls can one body possess? How many has an apple 
tree? Has each apple on the tree a seperate soul 
And then the tree itself? Or does the 
apple acquire a soul on being severed from the tree? 


of its own? 


for the apple lives and produces a new tree with 
myriad other apples. Does a microscopic cell possess 
a soul? Or the nucleus of a cell? Or both? 

The physiologists of that day appreciated the awk- 
wardness of these difficulties and therefore, instead 
of a soul, they postulated what they called a “vital 
principle” to account for life. As to the nature of 
this vital principle they were, naturally, not very 
clear; no clearer, perhaps, than if they had retained 
the older, and infinitely more respectable, soul theory. 
This vital principle, was it singular or plural? Did 
each living soul contain a vital principle of its own, 
or were all living bodies bathed, so to speak, and 
permeated by some universal vital. principle which 
was. quite independent of particular individuals— 
reminding one of Plato and others? These good savants 
There 
was your vital principle! You could take it; with 


did not know, nor did they seem to care. 


or without its Platonic significance; or you could 
leave it alone altogether, and cling to the old- 
fashioned soul theory, pantheistic universalism, dead 
materialism, pure skepticism, Kantean theism, or 
whatever else you pleased. Of proofs proper there 
were particularly none. 

Now, it would not be “philosophical” to say that 
Helmholtz was a dead materialist, because the term 
materialist means too much and too little, and, 
moreover, has some rather questionable associations 
which one hesitates to bring into contaminating con- 
tact with so high a name. 
that Helmholtz did not go outside of matter to 


£ 


account for life and death, and to draw within one 


And yet it is quite true 


great law all the facts of existence, living and not- 
living alike. The name of this law is perhaps known 
to everybody, although everybody may not know its 
complete significance, or the epoch-making effect its 
discovery has had upon human thinking. The name 
of this law is, The Conservation of Energy; and the 
statement of it is, without question, the highest gen- 
eralization of science. That statement was formulated, 
mathematically, in a paper read by Helmholtz at 
Berlin on July 23, 1847. In this paper Helmholtz at 
twenty-six proved himself a master of mathematics and 
physicist of the first order. He reduced to an equation 
the worded statement that the total amount of energy 
in the universe is indestructible and eternal, 
never becoming - greater, never less; that 
energy, of whatsoever kind, at work in any 
given mass of matter, is but part of the 
universal constant which remains unaffected 
by the infinite metamorphosis through which 
the form of energy, and the form of matter 
it works in, may run. Heat, light, elec- 
tricity, chemism—these are forms of energy 
all of which may be converted one into the 
other without loss of the total sum. 

There is here a concept that reduces chem- 
istry and physics to an ultimate identity, 
and that sets up a certain re-ordering of 
our notions of things in general that has a 
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Opthalmoscope invented by Helmholtz. (Hartidge). The light from a candle A. is 
the plates of glass M, into an eye B. The rays are returned on the same path as that 
entered, part of them returning to A, but part passing through M to the eye of an 


wider application than appears on the sur- 
face. It is a concept which forces one into 
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The fundus of the human eye as revealed by the Opthalmoscope. The lower 
picture is the inner back surlaee (the retinal surlace) of the eye ol a lair person, the 
dark tint being due to pigment. The upper picture represents a similar part of the 
eye of an albino in which nearly all pigment is absent. The natural color of the back- 

round is rose and that of the blood vessels red. The small eccentrically placed disk 
nc which the blood vessels radiate marks the entrance of the optic nerve. (Hart- 
ridge). 


a corner from the point of view of which all the facts 
of existence—yes, even the facts of consciousness, 
with all its fine play of thought, emotion, love and 
hate, and what, in a general way, is lumped under 
the term “the passions”—are to be explained by 
chemistry, by physies, or by the ultimate identical 
science called physico-chemical. If we look upon a 
living body as so much matter, in which there is at 


work a certain amount of physico-chemical play which 
is, for a time, in equilibrium, so that the body remains 
in this state of moving equilibrium for a certain time; 
and if, further, we regard the energy evolved in 
the body as being converted into the form in which 
it is found in the body from the form it had when 
taken into the body as food and so on, we are taking. 
a view of life which is quite clear of all connotations 
such as a “vital principle”, a soul which, when it 
leaves the body, leaves it dead, or any other mysteri- 
ous power not contained in the matter itself which 
the body on the one hand builds up into its own 
substance and on the other hand breaks down. And 
if we ase that concept to interpret the facts of life, 
high or low, simple or complex, from plant to man, 
our interpretation of the meaning of death will be 
simply this: That death is merely the cessation of 
this physical-chemical equilibrium called life—and 
that it is nothing more. 

The implication here leaves us with a residue of 
conviction that what we have been accustomed to 
call living matter, and to clothe with certain ascrip- 
tions which separate this living matter from so-called 
dead matter, is no more than matter in a -highly 
complex form. The difference between the living 
molecule and the not-living consists in the tendency 
of the living molecule to replace constantly those 
peculiar compounds which are constantly being 
broken down in the body’s process of waste, whereas 
when this tendency is lost the molecule progressively 
breaks down until it is reduced to its component 
elements, or to comparatively simple compounds. In 
the living body this decomposition 
is faster than in the dead body; 
only, that in the living body com- 
position and decomposition go on 
at the same rate and are thus com- 
In the dead body there 
Nor is it 


possible to pronounce at what mo- 


pensated. 


is decomposition alone. 


ment the body ceases this double 
re-action of composition and de- 
day, It is -yet 
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composition and 
alive; now it is dead. 
sues of the body die by infinitely 
Whence this ten- 


dency—this necessity—of the living 


small degrees. 


body to rebuild its breaking down 
molecule? The question is not spe- 
cifically applicable to this chem- 
We may 


ical-physical view of life. 


as pertinently ask, Whence the The Opthalmoscope 


as perfected by Morton 
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tendency of water to flow down hill, or the ten- 
dency of unsatisfied compounds in general to unite 
with other unsatisfied compounds. ‘The answer to 
this and to other questions ofa similar kind seems 
to be forthcoming in the new theory of the disinte- 
gration of the atom; nor was this or any other explan- 
ation needed to clear up the physical basis of life 
as laid down by Helmholtz in his law of the con- 
servation of energy. 


Helmholtz did not invite orthodox or unorthodox 
attack as did Huxley, but he entered into the house 
of mathematics and invited discussion with those 
who could enter therein with him. He did not do 
this to escape attack; he did it to invite attack, but 
attack only from those who carried his own sort 
of weapons: and those who could handle the sword 
of this Achilles (or shall we say this Siegfried) of 
intellect were found only in that group of intellectual 
giants who were then associated together in the Physi- 
cal Society of Berlin. Others were wholly uncon- 
cerned in the matter. 


But if Helmholtz escaped theological objurgation 
because of the difficult mathematies with which he had 
clothed this truly materialistic view of life, he did 
not escape immediate scientific objurgation at the 
hands of his older colleagues who, for the moment, 
were just a little obfuscated by the dazzling nature 
of Helmholtz’s demonstration itself. He had, for a 
Short time, to go begging for a publisher. The re- 
spectable element would have none of him. But a 
publisher was found, and with him Europe discovered 
herself in possession of her latest and greatest epoch 
maker. Of course Helmholtz was very young—only 
twenty-six; still, great work is great work even though 
the author of it be beardless. Two years subsequently 
Helmholtz was called to be professor of physiology 
at the University of Koenigsberg, and from that time 
forward he was a made man. He had left his greatest 
work complete, and added nothing to it during the 
rest of his long life. Still, he had but begun to play 
that marvelous scientific repertory of his and to 
figure in his role of inventor. To follow him through 
his career is not unlike following the stories of the 
metamorphoses of Jupiter, so versatile was this incom- 
parable German of a Helmholtz. To imagine his 
equal in art we would have to imagine a man who 
painted like Raphael, composed like Beethoven, wrote 
dramas like Shakespeare, built cathedrals like Wren, 
modeled in clay and metals like Benvenuto Cellini, 


romanced like Scott, performed like Rubinstein, and 


sang like Faure. Impossible; and yet Helmholtz was 
just that very impossible man of science and inven- 
tion who boldly entered the most varied and most 
difficult branches of inquiry and succeeded where 
previously the best of his kind had failed. 

One of his many inventions is the opthalmoscope— 
the instrument by which the oculist is enabled to 


see the interior of the living eye, and thus diagnose 


the most difficult of the irregularities of vision. Who 
that wears eye-glasses but knows what the opthal- 
moscope is like, if not that it was Helmholtz who 
placed it in the oculist’s hands? Until Helmholtz 
invented the opthalmoscope the background of the 
living human eye, part of which is really a structural 
part of the sacrosanct brain, had never been seen. 
It is related that von Graefe, the eminent German 
eye-specialist, when he took his first look through 
the opthalmoscope and beheld the curious picture 
which the fundus of the living eye presents, could 
scarcely restrain his excitement as he exclaimed: 
“Helmholtz has opened for us a new world. Nothing 
more remains to be discovered!” 

The instrument, simple as it appears, is founded 
upon a thorough knowledge of the eye and the laws 
of refraction, and it marked an epoch of its own in 
the diagnostics and treatment of diseases of the eye, 
and also in the diagnostics of certain diseases of the 
brain. A magnificent cup was presented to the inven- 
tor by the opthalmologists of Europe, and Helmholtz, 
it need not be said, was, upon that occasion, a world 
hero of no small stature. 


Another invention of Helmholtz was the opthal- 
mometer, an instrument devised by him to investigate 
the mechanism of accommodation in the eye. This 
problem had been one of the most difficult of physio- 
logical mysteries up to the time when Helmholtz 
took it up. That the eye possesses a mechanism of 
this peculiar kind is made manifest by several facts. 
When light from a luminous object, or an object 
that reflects light, enters the normal adult eye from a 
distance of 210 feet or farther, the rays are focused 
on the retina without any change in the eye itself and 
the eye, in that case, is said to be in a state of “pas- 
sive accommodation.” Thus, 210 feet is the far limit 
of accommodation. If an object be brought within 


less than 10 inches from the eye, vision becomes diffi- 
cult and indistinct. This is the near limit of accommo- 
dation. Between these limits the eye adjusts itself 
so as to form distinct images on the retina, and is 
then in “active accommodation”. These facts anyone 
can prove for himself by looking through a window 
screen, while situated three or four feet from it, at 
a distant object. Try however one may, one cannot 
see the small holes in the screen and the distant 
object with equal distinctness at the same time. They 
can be seen with perfect distinctness alternately, and 
this by an effort of the will, but one of them must 
always be more distinct than the other. Similarly, 
if the eye be directed at two pins stuck some distance 
apart upon a piece of wood, one nearer the eye than 
the other. If the near pin is seen distinctly, the far 
pin is less distinct. If the far pin is seen distinctly 
the near pin will be indistinct. In other words, when 
the rays reflected from the near pin, or the meshes 
of the window screen, are brought into focus on the 
retina, a distinct image of these objects is formed 
on the retina, and the rays coming from the far pin, 
or the far object, form the so-called “diffusion 
circles” on the retina, with the result that a blurred 
image is seen. But if the eye, through an effort 
of the will, can thus adjust itself, so that the rays 
coming from a near and from a far object can be 
alternately focussed on the retina, it is clear that this 
can be done only by a change in the surfaces of the 
refracting bodies of the eye, that is, those bodies 


‘which have the property of bending the rays in such 


a manner as to bring them into focus on the retina. 
These surfaces are spherical, and a small permanent 
change in them is capable of permanently blurring 
the vision. This everyone knows who is troubled with 
astigmatism, in which the surface of the cornea is 
so altered from the normal that the eye cannot bend 
the light so as to bring its rays into focus on the 
retina. 


What is the change that takes place in the eye 
when it adjusts its refractive surfaces to these alter- 
nating conditions? 

If the flame of a candle be held so as to be reflected 
in the eye, three images of the flame can be seen in 
the eye. That on the cornea (the clear membrane 
on the middle part of the front of the eye-ball) ; 
that of the anterior surface of the crystalline lens 
(which is lodged behind the cornea), and that on the 
posterior surface of the lens. These three surfaces 
are the refracting surfaces of the eye. Is one of 
them, or all of them, altered in accommodation? 
Previously to Helmholtz physiologists believed that 
the lens and not the cornea was concerned in the 
alteration, but no evidence of this had been manu- 
factured. With the opthalmometer and the phako- 
scope, the two ingenious instruments he invented for 
the purpose, Helmholtz showed that of the three 
images above mentioned, that of the cornea did not 
change at all in the act of accommodation. ‘The image 
on the anterior surface of the lens, however, was 
considerably reduced in size, while the third image 
was changed comparatively little. The cause of this 
change, therefore, is unquestionably the bulging 
forward of the lens, thus very considerably altering 
its refractive properties. Helmholtz proved this 


fact by his instrument, the phakoscope, and the 


amount of the bulging he measured by his opthal- 
mometer. Thus did he solve this beautifully delicate 
problem by absolutely original methods. He then 
drew upon his knowledge as an anatomist, and 
explained the mechanism by which the lens was 
thickened during accommodation, thus providing a 
function for a mysterious little structure, called the 
ciliary body, situated in the wall of the eye, the uses 
of which were until then unknown. This, however, 
was not all. In order to clear up all aspects of the 
problem he constructed an imaginary eye, for which, 
on the above basis, he calculated the “optical con- 
stants” of the eye which are still used by all 
authorities. 

In this one work Helmholtz demonstrated his 


TO CERBERUS 


Thou triple-headed hound beside 
The brazen gates of hell! 

Come watch before the portals wide 
Of my soul’s citadel. 


Here burns a sullen, fiercer fire, 
Oceans can ne’er subdue; 

Ambition, passion, love, desire, 
Molten to one vast hue. 


--ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


ability as a master of four sciences, namely, optics, 
physiology, anatomy, and mathematics, and also his 
ability as an inventor of the highest kind of origi- 
nality. These five qualifications were needed for 


that work, and neither before nor since that time 


has any other man possessed them. These facts have 
passed into the body of science as common property, 
and Helmbholtz’s name is not always mentioned in 
connection with them. 


Not so, however, his theory of color-perception, 
which, in most of the commonplace recitations of the 
theory, is accredited equally to ‘Thomas Young and 
to Helmholtz. In this research he verified Young’s 
notion that there are but three primary colors; he 
proved by the spectroscope that the colors produced 
by the mixture of pigments were not at all the colors 
produced by the mixture of similar colors in the 
spectroscope, and he reduced the primary colors to 
red, green, and blue. His account of the mental 
effects of color perception is, as has been hinted, 
theoretical, but it has not yet been damaged. Physi- 
ological optics, with Helmholtz left out, would be 
bare of its most salient facts. 


His explanation, however, of the facts of hearing 
is more striking still, for Helmholtz entered this field 
as a first explorer. He found the territory a vast 
unknown. None of his predecessors had either the 
origination or the power of construction that Helm- 
holtz displayed in his masterly investigation of the 
ear and its functions. The drum, with its membrane, 
the chain of ossicles, or little bones, in the middle ear, 
and the intricate “labyrinth” of the inner ear, with 
its marvelously beautiful “organ of Corti,” were 
only so many names given these structures by the 
imaginative anatomists who had found them. Helm- 
holtz undertook to ascertain their function and how 
they were used in the transmission of sound waves 
from the external world to the brain. Until his 
researches the ear had been as a dead structure. 
Under his touch all this intricate and delicate machin- 
ery began to move. He showed how the drum-head, 
by its intimate structure, was fitted for the reception 
of various pressures, and explained its relation in 
this respect to the chain of tiny bones with which 
it is associated. He explained the mechanical prin- 
ciples of the chain and its utility, and he took up 
the problem of tone, and the part played by the 
minute elements of the organ of Corti in the percep- 
tion of tone. He drew upon his inventiveness for 
several instruments, which have since become com- 
monplace, to base his work upon experiment, and 
the result of all his labor was a great flood of light 
upon the mechanism of the essential parts of the 
ear and the work it does in the conversion of sound 
waves into sensation. These results, like most of 
his other results, have passed into the body of science 
as common property. 


Other and numerous problems occupied him even 
during his above-mentioned researches. These latter, 
as he frequently said, were entered into by him in 
order to have something new to teach to his classes 
in physiology. His “real work,’ Helmholtz always 
felt, was physics, and his remarkable papers in that 
line never ceased to flow in astonishing numbers from 
his easy pen. He contributed freely to electro- 
dynamics, to physical optics, to hydro-dynamics, and 
other physical sciences. His calculations embraced 
difficult problems in such subjects as the laws of 
vortex rings in perfect fluids, the formation of clouds, 
the formation of glaciers, the movements of mael- 
stroms and tornadoes, and the effects of the tides 
upon the rotation of the earth. He was the first to 
show that the drag of the enormous tides raised by 
the earth upon the moon had had, in past ages, the 
effect we see to-day in the constant presentation by 
the moon of the same hemisphere to the earth. He 
explained the mechanical principles of water spouts, 
showed the necessity of enormous cloud waves similar 
to water waves, only vastly greater. A breeze which 
would produce a sea wave of 36 feet in length would 
raise a cloud wave 10 miles in length. He calculated 
the limit to which microscopic magnification can be 
carried, and found that the highest power possible 
cannot make visible any object less than the 125,000th 
part of an inch in diameter. He spent considerable 
time in working out a two-dimension geometry, which, 
simple, even humorous, as it may sound, completely 
overturns the antiquated notion that the “truths of 
Euclid,” .and mathematical truths in general, were 
absolute facts quite apart from the mind perceiving 
them, and in no way related to mere experience. If 
we imagine beings of two dimensions living on a 
plane surface much of our Euclidian geometry 
vanishes. With us, a circle moved about one of 
its diameters generates a sphere. With them the 
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movement of any line could only generate a plane. 
With beings living on a curved surface there would 
be no such thing as parallel lines, and the sum of 
the angles of a triangle would always be greater 
than two right angles. In these studies Helmholtz 
appeals to us with the force of another Euclid. 
But perhaps one of his greatest triumphs was the 
work done at his inspiration by a young man whom 
This was Heinrich Hertz, 
who demonstrated the existence of electric waves, 


he himself had trained. 


usually called Hertzian waves, and described the laws 
The methods used by Hertz 
in his work led directly to the invention of wireless 


of their propagation. 
telegraphy. And this last fact suggests the question 
as to the practical value, in general, of the tremen- 
dous activity of this life of Helmholtz, and the good 
he did for his kind. 

If we are to judge the worth of a man by his 


motives, and particularly by those motives which in 
their effect have a good or ill bearing on society at 
large, our judgment of the worth of Helmholtz will 
be favorable or unfavorable according to our defini- 
tion of the terms social good and ill. That Helmholtz, 
in common with most others who devote themselves 
to scientific research, had no special thought of the 
social benefit his work would bring, we cannot doubt 


if we trust to his own estimate of himself and of. 


others like him. He soared like the eagle, but not 
with the hawk instinct that has given such beauty to 
the eagle’s flight. Unlike the eagle, he soared for 
the pure love of soaring. Such of his labors as have 
been of incalculable benefit to men were undertaken, 
as he himself tells us, mainly to furnish new themes 
and new work for his students. The very moment he 
was released from that need he devoted himself whole- 


heartedly to his favorite work of physical mathematics. 
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‘he main motive of Helmholtz was to show that all 
facts could be expressed in physical formulae. His 
entire life, every demonstration he undertook, every 
theory he devised, was aimed at the destruction of 
such beliefs as are commonly expressed in the terms 
“soul,” “immortality,” “revealed truth,” “God,” “divine 
rule,” “creation,” “first cause,” “supreme being,” and 
all other beliefs of the same or a similar kind. 

Shall we say that Helmholtz was a “human bene- 
factor,” or the reverse? To this question each must 
answer according to the faith that is in him. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR—The statement of Helmholtz’s motives and intentions, 
together with the naif inquiry made by our contributor, throws a melancholy glamour 
Mr. Lane's question answers itself. 
Alter all the investigations of the great_scientist, he could not, in the nature of things, 


over a most useful life, a most wonderful career. 


know anything more about God, the Creator, than the most ignorant little child. Now, 
as always, when science enters the domain of the supernatural, the Eternal, its an- 
nouncements amount to no more than the sputtering of a damp lire-cracker. 


The Long Fellow From Scotland 


By SEUMAS Mac MANUS 


Author of “A Lad of the O’Friel’s,’’ “Donegal Fairy Stories,” Etc. 


N the real oul’ times so long ago, giants were as 
Í plentiful in Ireland as partridges; and in a day’s 

travelin’, barrin’ you were a blind man, you’d see 
as many lads three yards high as ye’d shake a stick 
at. And if anyone stopped short at six or seven foot, 
they hardly thought him worth tumblin’ into the 
nearest drownin’-dam. 

Of all the great lads in them days, by far the most 
famious, not alone in Ireland, but the world over, 
was the great Finn McCool. He was in size head 
and shoulders over the next biggest giant in the land; 
but in 
entirely, and the equal of any half-dozen of them 
rolled into one. But if Finn was famious the world 
over for his own powers, he was double as famious 
for the wit of his wife—the great Grania. The 
cleverest and ablest woman known either in Ireland or 
outside of it, before or since; and, more by the same 


power and science he was cock-o’-the-walk 


token, Grania was the one single soul in the wide 
world that my respected, 
Real 
had to respect the same woman; 


feared—and 
good reason he 


brave Finn 
likewise. 


for, only he had her woman’s wit 
at his elbow, he’d have lived long 
and fared far ere he’d have 
grown so famious. But the time 
of all times that Grania’s wit was 
Finn’s was the time 
Pm going to tell you about—the 
time that the Long Fellow from 

Scotland made the noise in the IEF 
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salvation, 


The Long Fellow was a lad 
four yards in length, there or 
thereabouts. There was little 
word about him till he was man- 
big; but he then began feeling 
himself so powerful, that he took 
it into his head to be champion of 
the world. So he set out at the 
age of one-and-twenty for the 
East; through France, and Prus- 
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sia, and Russia, and away afore 
him to the known and unknown 
countries 


meeting and defeating 
the greatest giants they all could 
produce. He walloped his way 
right around the earth; his won- 
derful name and fame, travelin’ 
five times faster than himself, was 
Spread to all arts and parts, and 
remote corners; and for twelve 
months afore he reached Ireland, 
the doings the Long Fellow was 
performing was on the tip of all 
tongues—and there was little else 
talked of. ‘Faith, my brave Finn, 
though he was at first inclined to 
make light of the.lad and the 
Tumors of him, got mighty ner- 
vous entirely the nearer he drew 
upon Ireland, and begun at last 
to think that his own day as 
champion of the world was at an 
end. And when, at last, the Long 
Fellow did set foot in Ireland—at 
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the very furthermost corner from where Finn lived, 
Finn got into the dumps downright, and he wandered 
up and down and around, not knowing what ever 
to do with himself; for it was as clear as the Roe 
water that his career was at an end—and, as like as 
not, his life also. 

Faith, Grania noticed that there was something 
odd the matter with Finn, by raison that instead of 
eatin’ like a man at his meals, he had begun only 
to pick like a chicken—barely takin’ one sheep where 
he used to take five at a sit-down; so, after him 
she went and challenged him to know what was 
come up with him, and my brave Finn made a 
clean breast of it to Grania; letting her know that 
he lamented his career going to be cut short. 

“Ah! you good-for-nothin’ says 
Grania, says she, giving him a shaking, “You’ve no 
more undependence in you than an unweaned baby. 
It’s a sorry thing,” says she, “to be the wife of the 
world’s champion, anyhow; and ’tis little the world 


onshaugh you,” 


The Long Fellow’'s face was a picture to behold as he watched the youngster 
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knows who the real champion is. Pull yourself 
together,” says she, giving him another shake that 
made every pair of bones in him rattle—“pull 
yourself together,” says she, “and look a man, even 
if you don’t feel one. Don’t be always crossin’ 
bridges afore you come to them; put your trust in 
God and do your part—or, if you don’t do your 
part, at least do the part that I cut out for you. 
You are better,” says she, “than ten dead champions 
yet. It’s many a time,” -says she, “I had to save 
your reputation in the world’s teeth, and I have 
now got to do it again.” 

“Ay, Grania,’ says Finn, says he, “many’s the 
time indeed you did it, but,” says he, with a sigh, 
“vou will never do it again; for my reputation is 
past having now. I’m head and shoulders above 
all other giants; but the Long Fellow from Scotland 
is head and shoulders above me, and, from the feats 
we know him to have performed, the killing of me 
will do little more than give him an appetite for 
3 his breakfast.” 

“Ye gommach, ye!” says Gra- 
nia, says she, “if you let your 
mind run longer on the subject, 
the Long Fellow will have de- 
feated you before ever he heaves 
a fist over you. Leave yourself 
in my hands,” says she, “and be 
bid by me; and I'll save yourself 
and your reputation once again— 
though you make me disbelieve 
myself much whether you are at 
all worth the saving.” 

Well and good. Grania, when 
she heard that the Long Feliow 
was only a hundred miles away, 
an’ he headin’ straight for them— 
meanin’ for to conquer Finn, an’ 
so, earn himself championship of 
the world—Grania set about her 
preparations; and very good 
preparations she made for him. 

When he was only five miles 
away, and they seen his’ head 
showin’ over the hills, she called 
in Finn; she put him in baby 
clothes; put a bib upon his chin, 
and laid him down in the cradle. 
The tallest fir-tree that was in 
the wood without, and the stout- 
est, she had cut and trimmed and 
left up against the eave of the 


house. 
When, at length, the Lad’s 
form was darkenin’ the door, 


down to the cradle Grania sits 
and begins rockin’ it with one 
foot, an’ workin’ a spinnin’ wheel 
with the other. “God’s blessing 
on all here,” says the Long Fel- 
low, says he, stooping his head in 
at the door. 

“An’ on yourself, likewise, 
stranger,” says Grania, says she. 
“Wont you come in an’ sit down 
an’ rest yourself?” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” says the 
Long Fellow, says he, entering, 
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“Im very much obliged; but I have no time for 
sittin,” and he was looking all round the house as 
he spoke, and says he then: “I have come to have a 
word of your good man; is he at home?” 

“Well, he was at home,” says she, “less than an 
hour ago, and was rockin? the baby here in the 
cradle.” 

The Long Fellow took a squint at the cradle, and, 
begor, sir, when he seen the appearance of the 
baby, a full three yards long, if not more, every 
eye in his head stood out like a football. 

“I complained of the wind being in at the door,” 
says Grania, says she, “and Finn went out to turn 
the house round—and, as you will observe, the wind 
is now in the back—an’ I didn’t see him since.” 

Faith, the Long Fellow dropped into a chair at 
the idea of a man lifting the house round to get 
the wind out of the door. 

“Look, though,” says Grania, says she, “and tell 
me whether you see two walking-sticks lying against 
the house; an’ then TIl tell you whether he’s gone 
or not.” 

When he got the breath in -him, the Long Fellow 
got up and went out and looked all round the house, 
and he come in again and says he: “The sorra 
walking-stick at all, at all, do I see. There’s nothing 
without, barrin’ the terriblest biggest fir-tree ever I 
seen lyin’ up against the house.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Grania at the poor fellow’s 
simplicity, “is that all you know about Finn McCool? 
That,” says she, “is the smallest of his two walkin’- 
sticks. He’s gone then, for he’s taken the oak one 
with him. It’s like,” says she, “that he’s gone south; 
and if that’s the way you come, I wonder you 
didn’t meet him. I heard him talking this morning,” 
says she, “after he got his breakfast, about a witless 
fellow from Scotland, who, having been round the 
world, and fought the dwarfs that they call giants 
elsewhere since they know no better, took it into his 
head to travel this way and have the honor of 
being killed by Finn. He was talkin’ about it after 
breakfast, I say, this morning; and he mentioned 
that, if he had nothing else to do, he might stroll 
a few miles southwards to meet him and give him 
a chase for his life.” 


The Long Fellow from Scotland, was 
mighty fidgety in his chair. 

Says Grania, says she, “He promised me that he 
would not harm the fellow, only frighten him 
enough. to put wit in his head. I suppose,” says she, 
“you didn’t see or hear tell of this fellow?” 

“Well,” says he, “at least it’s like a dream to 
me that I did hear tell of him.” 

“I’m sorry,” says Grania, says she, “that Finn 
isn’t at home. Whoever you are, he will be mighty 
glad to see you. Pull up to the table,’ says she, 
“and break your fast.” 

The Lad thanked her; as he had traveled far on 
an empty stomach a meal was no mad dog to him. 

She broke in two a cake of hard-bread (oat-bread) 
that she had made again’ his coming. One-half of 
which was only a flag daubed over with meal, and 
the other half right enough oat-bread. The half 
that had the flag in the center of it, she reached 
to the Lad; and she laid down a beef-steak for 
him that was a flake of red-pine daubed over 
with meat. 

With a mighty keen appetite the Lad first 
attacked the beef-steak as he thought. By the 
powers! when he sunk his teeth into it, they stuck 
there—and he couldn’t draw them out again till 
he was a quarter of an hour wrestling at it. In the 
meantime, Grania had got another beef-steak—that 
was real beef-steak—and that she took off the same 
plate and given it to the baby in the cradle. And 
the Lad, with the tail of his eye, was watching to 
see what would happen; and begor, sir, the Lad was 
past himself with wonderment to see the baby chew 
the beef-steak like raw meal, and then axe for more. 

Well and good; when he got his teeth drawn out 
of the beef-steak, he laid it down, and he thought 
he would confine himself to the hard-bread for this 
day; so he takes up the half cake that Grania laid 
afore him, and, at his first bite, he smashed five 
teeth; an’ near broke his skull likewise again’ the 
riggin as he struck against it with the jump he 
gave—lettin’ a yell out of him at the same time. 

“Ma’am,” says he, as he advanced and begged -her 
pardon for dropping his five broken teeth in the 
fire, “I have walked the rounds of the world and 
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Out they went, the Long Fellow leading the baby by the hand 


tried hard-bread in all corners of it; but this is the 
first time I have met up with such hard-bread as 
you bake—and I hope, in the Lord, it will be 
the last!” 

“Why,” says she, “that isn’t my real hard-bread; 
Finn would fling that in my face if I gave ‘it 
to him for hard-bread—that’s only a ’scowder put 
together for the baby in the cradle,” says she, and 
she lifted the real half of the oat-cake, and gave 
it to the baby in the cradle; and, my soulies, the 
Long Fellows face was a picture to behold while 
he watched the youngster in the cradle go through 
that hard-bread like sponge-cake. 

“Ma’am,” says the Lad, says he, 
me with a tumbler of water.” 

“I will that,” says she; “but as we haven’t a well 
near, we must always produce it for ourselves,” and 
she lifted a hank of white gorts and gave it to the 
Long Fellow—and he was staring at her; not know- 
ing what was coming now. 

Says she: “Put the dish under it and squeeze them 
for water.” 

Then the Lad in all wonderment squeezed and 
squeezed at the gorts till he mashed his hand; but, 
de’il the drop o’ water came at all at all. 

“Well, well, well!” says she, “my poor fellow, aren’t 
you able to bring water out of it? Excuse me for 
asking you,” says she, “but I always forget that 
other men aren’t as strong as my man I’inn; for even 
his little baby here,” and she lifted, what seemed to 
the Long Fellow to be another hank of gorts, but 
was really only a hank of curds, and handed it to the 
baby in the cradle, and axed him to squeeze it—put- 
ting a dish under it. And the baby squeezed a 
dishful of water out of it. Under the very eyes of 
the Long Fellow, whose knees were now knocking 
with fear at the spectacle. 

Says Grania, says: “It’s time the child had its 
bottle.” Over beside the cradle she wheeled a ter- 
rible big churn, and put a spout from it into the 
baby’s mouth in the cradle; and she pointed out to 
the Long Fellow a row of milk-crocks at the back 
of the kitchen—every one of which held a hun- 
dred gallons of milk, and she asked the Lad kindly 
to empty them into the child’s feedin’ bottle—meanin’ 
the churn—while she’d go out to feed the chickens. 


“would you oblige 


Out Grania went, and into the cellar beneath the 
house from where she had a hole bored up through 
the floor, and accordin’ as the Long Fellow was 
emptyin’ the crocks of milk into the feedin’ bottle, 
Grania was drawin’ it off into the cellar. And the 
Lad, as he heard the baby suckin’ away at a great 
rate entirely, was more terror-stricken every minute 
at the thought of how he contained all these ehurn- 
fuls of milk; and when Grania come in again, he 
was sittin’ there paralyzed and dumfounded—every 
deor of milk consumed, 
more. 


and the child crying for 


“I havent any more milk to give you,” says 
Grania, says she, “an’ hold your tongue, will you; 
for you are a botheration, and if I fed you for a 
hundred years, yell never be half the man your 
father is. For when he was your age, his wee finger 
was stronger than your whole body.” Then she 
says to the Long Fellow: “While you are waitin’ 
for Finn to come home, I wish you would just take 
out the child with you and let yous divart yourselves 
round about.”—But she had given Finn his orders 
what he was to do; and how he was to do it. 

Out they went with themselves the pair of them; 
the Long Fellow leading the baby by the hand. 
And when they went out, the Long Fellow asked 
the baby what they would do for divarsion. “Let 
us throw finger-stones,” says the baby, says he; and 
he pointed to two rocks, every one of them the size 
of a barn that lay in the field without—just at the 
back of the ditch. Grania she come out to see 
them divart themselves, and says she to the baby: 
“Tl hold you a griddle-cake,” 
don’t throw the stranger.” 


says she, “that you 
“Done,” says the baby, says he, and he gave the 
stranger the pick of the two rocks, and the stranger 
lifted up the lighter of the two—though sorra much 
difference was in them—and flung it from him a 
mile ;—which was a terrible throw for him, entirely. 
Grania she laughed, and she said to Finn, “Don’t 
be deceived by the stranger, for he’s only playin’ 
you, and he wants you to make a bad throw. Aim 
for Scotland,” says she, pointing out the dim hills 
of it where they could see it just showing beyond 
the sea, “aim for Scotland,” says she, “and if you 
don’t hit it, you will go to bed supperless this night.” 
The Lad was now speechless. 


“Pll do my best,” says Finn, says he, “an’ sure 
the best can do no more.” So he shouldered his 
rock and told both of them to keep their eye hard 
on Scotland; and as he made a wind to throw it 
he let it slip the back of his hand and out of sight 
over the ditch behind him; and then he come for- 
ward with a gteat “sugh!” and he looked up into 
the air after it as it were. “I believe,” says he, “it 
will hit Scotland, for it has gone out of sight 
already.” 


And all three watched hard and hard; and that 
minute, there was a whale spoutin’ half way across 


the sea between Ireland and Scotland, an’ Grania, ` 


she made a slap at him and says: 
grace to me and a disgrace to the father that owns 


you. Get in!” says she, “and go into the cradle ` 


again and never come out of it; 
cradle you are fit for.” Turning to the astonished 
Lad: “Come in with you, stranger,” says she,“ and 
try another bit of the hard-bread.” 

But the Long Fellow’s teeth they were chattering 
in his head, and his knees were knocking like the 
Hammers of Newry! And says he: “Ma’am, which 
way did your husband, Finn, go—and which way 
do you think will he be coming back?” 

“He went that way,” says she, pointing to the 
south—and from that way I expect he will return.” 

“Then,” said he, heading east, “I'll take this way— 
for my home is in Scotland, anyhow. I don’t think, 
after all, that my business was of any importance, 
and so,” says he, “it might be better for you not to 
mention to him that there was anyone looking for 
him.” 


for it is only the 


And, before Grania could so do or don’t, he 
had taken his heels with him—and was over the 
hills like the wind—and off with him for Scotland. 
And from that day the world was never troubled 
after with tale or tidings of the Long Fellow from 
Scotland. 


Finn he lived happy and well for many years 
after, the known, noted, and far-famed champion of 
the world till the day of his death. 
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Literary Horror-Hunting 


r F WE concede that muck-raking is a legitimate 
part of American literature, where does honest 
muck-1aking end and mercenary . horror-hunting 

begin? Among the writers who are declaring the largest dividends now are 
novelist like Sinelair, who laid the scene of his last story in the blood and stench 
of a slaughter house; or, others, like Julian Hawthorne, who probably earned more 
reporting the Thaw trial than he ever has from any of his novels; and innumerable 
others who hunt social, industrial and political horrors generally.. In short, 
“a good story” is one from real life which proves the worst on human nature. 
And while this kind of material has always been a feature of “yellow journalism”, 
the rise of the horror-hunters in the literary world is indicated by the contents 
of the popular magazines. The current numbers, early in 1907, exploited: the 
lowest forms of vice and erime. 
York. The author is a famous “under-world” correspondent. And what he 
writes is such a good advertisement that hereafter any reader will know exactly 
how to “place” a bet, if he never knew before. In another magazine of about the 
same date is a thrilling description of a prize fight. Every horror of the scene 
is given in the author's literary spasm to interpret “the ring,” and the fiercer, 
bigger human ring around it. In still another magazine current at this time 
was an article illustrated with the pictures of three negro rapists, and it contained 
a minute account of their several crimes, although the author admitted that 
the community thus afflicted had followed the wisest possible course, and it was 
therefore only decent that he should have made no further exposure of its 
misfortune. Besides these, there was a serial running at the same time in another 
popular periodical. It gave the all too suggestive adventures of a bogus waitress 
in a number of New York restaurants. She is one of many women who earn 
handsome incomes by hiring themselves to shopkeepers and to various unprin- 
cipled concerns, and then writing up the degrading details of their experiences 
for the best paying magazines. Of course the ostensible reason is to show the 
hardships and temptations of the working woman, but the real one is that it 
pays. This would not be so bad if it were not simply a question of time where 
other results follow. For example, this story of the bogus waitress suggests a 
life of adventure to idle, morbid women who may actually crave the hot breath 
of the very horror described upon their respectable but anemic cheeks. If this 
seems a malicious or far-fetched notion, we have only to recall a crime recently 
committed in New York. A novel appeared there containing the description of a 
curious murder. Within the month a woman killed her husband in this identical 
manner, and her deed was without parallel in the annals of crime. She copied 
it from the book. The whole tendency of the thing is illustrated, indeed, by 
those engaged in it. A woman who would instantly resent an insult from a man 
of her own class will describe the questionable advances of her shop-keeping 
employer to her friends with every indication of having enjoyed a novel and 
amusing experience. 

And that is not all. Decent working women are entitled to a certain privacy 
concerning the almost inevitable humiliations of their position. It is nothing 
to the bogus waitress if the men at her table ogle and fee her significantly; it 
only makes her “story” more interesting when she comes to write it. But it is 
scarcely fair thus to cheapen other women who have no literary talent to serve, 
and who must endure these experiences in order to earn a living. When such 
writers become really altruistic, they will have more regard for the feelings 
of the poor. The latter are by no means insensate creatures. As a rule they 
have more dumb delicacy, more poignant sensibility, than the horror-hunters 
who pursue them. 

This is the question: Is any good accomplished? Somebody is accomplishing 
good, of course, but is it the hoerror-hunters? There never was as little done by 
any class of human beings who profess to have the right motives. They only 
prove that vice is a curious thing, that it invariably begins as a virtue. Wyckoff, 
who was one of the pioneer horror-hunters of American letters, may have had 
the best intentions when he became a quondam tramp years ago in order to show 
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“being helpful. 


In one there is an article on Gambling in New’ 


the conditions that tend to make tramps, but he- 
opened the way for a knavish errantry in litera- 
| ture that is not always creditable, to say nothing of 
And look at the facts. - There are\more tramps now than when 
he discovered by actual experience the ‘difference: between the “tin can” hobo 
and the high-class lodging hobo. The furore created last year by Upton Sinclair’s 
story of the Chicago packing houses has not changed ‘the flavor of a single link 
sausage. Nor will the women who work in the shops and restaurants of the 
gréat cities be treated with more courtesy because the literary Judases who have 
been among them show plainly that the bearing of insults is a part of the “trade”. 

But we will understand the motive of the horror-hunter better if we bear in 
mind that ‘this is a business with those who “follow” it. Every terse, blood- 
scratched sentence is known to be remunerative, whether it is exactly truthful 
or not. And these writers have other tastes in keeping with this spirit. For 
example, the author of a story of some social disorder likes to have it advertised | 
in the street cars along with the patent medicines and tar soaps. He would be 
glad to have it placarded on the dump carts and in the gin houses. That is the 
effect of this kind of literary life upon this kind of mind. a 

All this does not mean that horror-hunters are not sentimentalists. They 
are, but they make that pay too, because they know how to select material, and 
how to write about it so as to appeal to the sympathy and sentimentality of the 
reader. Several of the most popular periodicals in the country have horror- 
hunters now in the South preparing articles of this nature. They will appear 
under great economic titles, but they will undoubtedly contain the usual agonizing 
details. Now the simple unvarnished truth is so simple as to be almost uninter- 
esting often and it rarely ever is as harrowing as this literary sense would have 
it: therefore these writers will be compelled to dress it up in the pathos of poverty 
and the scurvy of dirt, and prop it with columns of statistics which give the con- 
vincing mathematical skeleton of horror to the whole situation. They will prob- 
ably illustrate as usual with pictures of working girls, too madly gay; or with 
woe-begone poor men’s wives in slatternly. garments, each one of them carrying 
an ailing infant while she cooks milks the cow, cleans the house and weeds the 
garden. This is what is known as the “composite type,” And the way it is 
secured is as follows: Add the woman who cooks to the one weeding the garden, 
and both of these to the mother with a baby. The result is a composite fallacy, 
utterly misleading, but it must be done in order to make the thing sufficiently — 
distressing to command attention and to move the (by this time) hardened reader. 

The following is an example of the way such articles are actually obtained. 
Some time ago, a man with that beak-pecking literary instinct that can wound 
a horror out of almost any situation, disguised himself as a day laborer and 
came South ostensibly in search of work. He lived on tainted meat, slept in a 
rotten bed and worked shoulder to shoulder with the lowest grade of foreigners, 
not only because he had that morbid craving for hideous adventures peculiar 
to this class of writers, but that he might get material for his magazine, which 
would make the readers “sit up.” He glutted himself with horrors, includin 
those of railroad camps, peonage, cotton factories and penitentiaries—althoug 
it was never clear to me how he became so well acquainted with the latter. Then 
he returned home, and peddled his stuff in the literary market keeping for 
himself a regular Harriet Beecher Stowe feeling of having championed the 
cause of the weak:and the defenseless—at the rate of three cents per word. 

Here is the point: No man ever disguised himself to find out the good about 
anybody or anything. He is always after the evils when he comes under an 
assumed name, and in a false relationship. And frailties and vices are about 
all that he ever records. In this particular instance the horror-hunter was almost 
in a frenzy of expression. If there is a blade of grass, a shade tree or an 
honest man in Alabama, the listener could never have inferred it by the descrip- 
tion he gave of his experiences. From the Governor down every man was a 
thief, a brute and a liar. I have never read any account of Siberian atrocities 
so revolting, so unrelieved by a single mitigating circumstance. And that is not 
the worst of it. What he said was credited; doubtless he believes it himself. 
For that is one of the consequences of becoming a horror-hunter. He develops 
the ugliest, most distorted and diseased thing imaginable in the wa of a mind. 
He gets aboriginal instincts mixed up with his intelligence, an acquires a 
nightmare vision of life. He has lost his wealth mentally so that he would pass 
a thousand hearty children to feast his eyes upon a factory runt. Absolutely 
nothing he says is to be trusted because it is always the worst truth, and the 
worst truth about anything is generally more misleading than any kind of falsehood. 


From Dawn to Dusk 


Concluded from Page 12. 


in the track. It’s a good road.. We’ll make Hamilton before six, at. this. rate.” 
Up through the Windless road rushed the iron-grey. At the bottom of a 
steep hollow the rocky bank plunges headlong to the pool, and below the pool 
the brook ripples down among tumbled bowlders. Down into the hollow thun- 
dered the grey. Suddenly the girl dropped one rein and leaned back on the other 
desperately. The grey whirled, snorted and leaped, and little Jessica put up 
Love and Life on her hand and played it. 
_ Crash, thud, thud! The spindle went into a dozen pieces. The grey plunged 
into the shallow water and lay kicking and gasping. Cassidy lit on his back 


“among the alders and his feet collided with the somnolent back of Captain David, 


who flopped into the water and came up snorting and blowing. 

“Darn ye! Why don’t ye look where you're going?” 

Mavering leaped to the right at the first plunge, and turned and shot up 
the bank. 

“Look after that girl, will you?” he shouted and was gone. 

“Look after her yourself! What girl?” howled the captain. “Ho! My hoss, 
by gad! Whoa, get up, will ye? Knees all skinned! Like to broke his neck! 

oy there! What you doin’ with my hoss?”—to Cassidy, who was crawling out 

of the alders, rubbing his head and recollecting purposes of.his own. 

“Where'd he go?” he shouted, scrambling to his feet. “Which way?” : à 

“Never you mind!” snarled the angry captain, grabbing him by the collar. “I 
want to know what you’re doin’ with my hoss? Why there’s the gal! Well, TH 
be blowed! Aint that too bad?” : | : 

Poor little Jessica lay all huddled and motionless with her long dark hair 
Scattering wildly, and the blood running across her face. She had struck among 
the rocks by the edge of the brook, the water murmuring in her ear like a 
mother, comforting and soothing, “There, there, Jessica. It’s all over now.” 

The angry captain forgot his anger, and Cassidy forgot his prisoner, and 
both bent over her silently, because there is nothing which touches a man so quickly 
as a hurt woman, and this one was fair and young with slender hands; and because 


the blood across her mouth was a pitiful thing to see. They carried her to the 


e rea y 


road, led up -the horse and laid her. across it, silently, and then Cassidy. remem- 
bered and became suddenly excited. 

“Which way did he go? Who? ‘The long-legged man, of course. That way?” 
and off he went. l 

“Well, by gum!” said Captain David, and plodded slowly back to town, trying 
to hold the girl’s head up and keep it from swinging, which was nervous business 
with the hot blood soaking into his shoulder and the horse starting and quivering. 
As he passed the parsonage the minister came out to his barn. 

“Bless my soul! What’s this? Oh, now, don’t carry her that way with her 
head hanging. Well take her into the parsonage, Captain. The hurt and the 
alien belong to me in this village. Send for Dr. Wye, and look out for your 
rheumatism.” 

So the man of the world with a tribute of hasty compassion, went back to 
the world, and the man whom the world had worn went to look after his 
rheumatism, and only the unworldly was left to watch for a flutter of the heart 
that had beaten bravely. and well, and stood by such colors as it knew. 

“Its all up,” said Sanderson coming in through the garden gate to the porch 
where the Captain sat in the twilight and puffed his pipe more fiercely than - 
before.’ Then he said; “I found out how that Cassidy got my hoss, but I don’t 
Pr he came to be driving him into my shirt collar. That hoss allus keeps 
1e road.” 

“He!” said Sanderson, “The girl was driving.” 

“Sho! The girl? Well, then, how did she come to do it?” 

Sanderson whistled softly a few moments, clasping his knees and gazing medi- 


tatively at the dim sky where a faint star or two was glimmering. 


“She knew what she was about,” he said at last. 
The captain dropped his pipe and put his hands on his knees. - 
“Well, by Gum! Who was she, anyway?” 


“She sang in the opera troupe that’s playing at Hamilton. Low lot most of them. 


That’s all I know about her, and I don’t believe Jack Mavering knew much more.” 


“Well, by Gum!” said Captain David. : 
% 
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the young lady stenographers. 


= under his own. 


Mr. Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale: 


HE DISCUSSES A FEW BELATED QUESTIONS 


R. SANDERS ENTERED the editorial room without 

knocking; he forgot to fling a howdy ahead of 
him, and he even neglected to take off his hat to 
His usual bland 
smile had been chased away by a frown that was a stranger to his 
countenance. “I want to know a heap of things,” he remarked. “Pve 
got questions inside of me as long an’ as sharp as a corkscrew 
patented in 1906. How about Japan, an’ what is she a-gwine to do 
to us? An’ what about the presidential campaign? An’ who in the 
nation is a-gwine for to win? Why, I kin set in a red plush cheer, 
an’ ax you ten thousan’ questions that you can’t answer wi’out runnin’ 
through twenty-nine volumes of last year’s cyclopaedia that was 
printed in 1854.” He was assured that we had had other troubles with 
foreign nations, and other presidential campaigns, and that the 
country had survived them all. “I know it,” he assented, “but it 
looks like to me, from what I see in the newspapers, that ever’ issue 
that’s got up for the benefit of the parties, an’ the bamboozlement 
of the people, is jest gorged wi’ danger to the Republic. Pm all right 
when thar aint no campaign in sight, but jest let me hear some fool 
politician wi’ a hoarse voice rise an’ say, ‘My feller-countrymen,’ an’ 
I git to be as big a crank as any of the balance on ’em. 

“Sence Teddy had got tired of his job, I want to know who’s 
a-gwine for to take his place; I want to know who’s a-gwine for to 
deal wi’ the gener’] cussedness that we find all about us. Who’s 
a-gwine for to strangle the speckled trusts an’ the streaked railroads, 
an’ who’s a-gwine for to settle the hoodlum question that’s done gone 


am shifted to Japan, the land of the bran’ new moon? It’s one thing 


for to be skeered before the shootin’ begins, an’ quite another for 
to be surprised ef the shootin’ begins. They say that Taft has been 
tipped off as Teddy’s successor, an’ ef thar aint nothin’ for to do 
but to set on things, he’ll come mighty nigh comin’ under the string 
not more’n ten lengths behind the best pacer that kin be brung agin 
him. He’s willin’ for to do anything except run, or trot, or walk fast 
for to git the job. So fur as I’m concerned, I don’t feel right easy 
in my mind—not that I keer a drunkard’s dream about the Republi- 
can party. What I do keer about is the whole country, more 
especially our own pine-barrens an’ black-jack thickets. 

*You-all, settin’ up here readin’ sugar-plum poetry an’ love-tales 
as hot as the 9th of July, may think that ever’thing’s all serene; you 
may think that the Japanee trouble in Californy is as simple as 
sneeze-an’-snap-your-fingers, but you’re mighty much mistaken. I 
use’ to think that state rights an’ home rule was the biggest principles 
that could be found in the dictionary, an’ I reckon maybe it’s so; 
but you’ve got to select the people that you want to give ’em to. 
Thar’s a heap of folks that they don’t agree wi’. You know mighty 
well how some of the furrin’ brethren feel when they migrate to this 
country: they hear talk of liberty an’ freedom, an’ they git the idee 
that this is the very place whar nothin’ wont interfere wi’ a good 
big bomb factory. They’re all broke up an’ hurt when they git it 
in their heads that even a free people have to have a government ; 
they think they’ve been imposed on an’ deceived. Californy is a great 
state, Pm told, but even a great state has got for to have a govern- 
ment so that the people that live thar kin have law an’ order. Even 
sech a little thing as a city has got to have a government run by 
decent men in the name of the law. 

“One of our greatest troubles to-day all over the country is 
that our talented gran’pas took it for granted that whosomever lived 
under the government they framed would have sense enough for to 
be thankful for the privilege; but that was a big mistake, bekaze 
thar’s a whole passel of people livin’ under the flag who fondly believe 
that wharsomever thar’s law, wi’ men to execute it, thar can’t be no 
liberty. Well, we’ve got to reckon wi’ that stripe of feller-citizen, 
even ef we set up at night buildin’ jails an’ drawin’ up the by-laws 
of new chain-gangs. The loud-smellin’ Polack an’ the google-eyed 
Rooshan can come an’ be citizens, but the bow-legged Japanee is 
ruled out. Now, accordin’ to the hoodlum idee a man that aint a 
citizen can’t have no pertection under this government, an’ nuther 
He can’t have the federal troops called out like the 
nigger use’ to do ever’ time he stuck a splinter in his foot; an’ 
ef he gits his feelin’s hurt an’ his property destroyed the only 
move he can make is to show hisself in the court of 
a drunk jestice of the peace, wi’ ever’ prospect of 
landin’ in jail by the time he stops jabberin’ about 
his woes. Well, Japan, knowing somethin’ of the 


situation, took time by the forelock, an’ pulled a 
handful out, made a treaty wi’ Teddy (an’ as many 

Senators as could be coaxed out’n the neighbor- 

hood bar-rooms) pervidin’ that each government 
should be the step-mother of the noble sons of the other whensomever 
they stood in need of pertection. Japan has stood up to her contract 
like a grown man. A citizen of the United States can go over thar 
an’ start a department store or a church, an’ when anybody pesters 
him, all he’s got to do is to ring a cow-bell or blow a fog-horn, an’ 
the whole popalation rallies to his rescue; an’ maybe the next day or 
the day arter, the Mickadoo will drap in an’ ax the time of day, an’ 
buy a quarter’s wuth of snuff for the Mickadooess—an’ ever’thing’s 
as serene as four hours arter midnight. 

“But how is it on this side? Jest put a movin’ pictur’ of San 
Francisco on the screen, an’ see how it works. Two highly intelligent 
furrin-born hoodlums, whose votes is wuth a dollar apiece, go out 
for a mornin’ stroll. Bein’ warm-natur’d by birth, they leave the’r 


` coats an’ wescuts at home, an’ sa’nter out into, the bright sunshine. 


Seein’ a big sign a little way ahead, they lift up the’r heads an’ look 
happy, bekaze the sign is that of a bar-room. They go in an’ pay 
a party-call, an’ they come out smellin’ like a gallon of kerosene, an’ 
a barrel of raw cod-liver oil. As it’s on ther way, they visit another 
gilded whiskey parlor, an’ arter talkin’ in a familiar way about home 
rule, socialism an’ American liberty, they come out, lookin’ hke some 
un had helt a blazin’ torch under the’r noses. By this time they have 
been jined by a half-dozen incensed patriots, an’ they continue the’r 
promenade. Presently they see a Japanee a-watchin’ them from a 
second-story window. They look at one another an’ begin for to 
breathe hard, like a hoss wi’ the botts, bekaze it’s mighty nigh as 
much as human natur’ kin stand—a bow-legged heathin persumin’ 
for to look hard at a lot of liberty-lovin’ American gents. 

“A little furder down the bullyvard, they find another Japanee 
scrubbin’ a front porch. This is the bale of goods that breaks the 
camel’s back—a heathen furriner persumin’ for to scrub in this liber- 
ty-lovin’ country. Well, when this squad of American freemen git 
through wi’ the Japanee, the Mickadoo wouldn’t know him from a 
string of machine-made Chicago sassidges. An’ then the blood of the 
patriots begins to git hot. They go down the street, sweepin’ the 
furrin trash before ’em, breakin’ the’r bones an’ wreckin’ ther 
Do you want 


property—an’ all the time not a policeman in sight. 
any freer government than that? Wi’ the mayor of the town in the 
chain-gang, an’ all the balance of the officials ready for to take the 
thirty-third jail degree, don’t it look like we’ve got more rights an’ 
wrongs than we know what to do wi’? An’ whar kin you find a more 
promisin’ sample of genuine republican government? Why, when it 
comes to a healthy hoodlum an’ a treaty betwixt nations, the treaty 
aint got no more chance than a piece of tishy paper wi’ a billy-goat 
lookin’ at it cross-eyed. 

“T aint never rightly regarded San Francisco as a part of the 
Union. She didn’t cut no figger in the war, an’ all the time, whilst 
the balance of the country was oblidze for to handle what you mought 
call rag-money an’ shin-plasters, the people out thar was playin’ wi’ 
gold coin, an’ braggin’ about it. Now, sech a thing as that is mighty 
hard for to fergive and fergit. Why, the folks out thar didn’t hear 
of the war ontell it was more’n half over, an’ for all they know’d to 
the contrary, our battles mought jest as well have been fit in the 
hall of the Epsom Gnu society at Princeton, New Jersey, whar the 
boys are takin’ baseball culture under the trained eye of Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow. Endurin’ all the war, wi’ its cruel shootments an’ disable- 
ments, the folks at San Francisco didn’t have a thing in the world to 
do but roll a keg of beer out to the seashore, an’ watch the sea-lions 
dive for nickles an’ stale fish. It was a quare life an’ a merry one, I 
reckon. They keep up this kinder thing down to this day, an’ while 
the rich and prosperous are watchin’ the sea-lions eddicate them- 
selves at the expense of the public, the hoodlums are holdin’ political 
meetin’s in the middle of the village, singing rag-time songs an’ 
gittin’ a list of the yaller men that’ll be put out’n business next day ; 
an’ when the time comes, they clean out the Chinee, an’ lay heavy 

han’s on the Japanee. Now, the Chinee kin stand it all right; 

he’s been brung up in a purty rough house ever sence his 

dotin’ parents tried to swap him for ever’ fat puppy 
they seed in the market-place. But the Japanee wa’n’t 
brung up that away, an’ it goes a little agin the 
grain, sence he’s whipped a mob of Rooshans whose 
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chief pastime is for to eat all the soap grease they kin 
lay hands on. I aint so mighty certain that Thomas 
Jefferson would know the government he made ef 

he was to pay us a visit; an’ one thing certain an’ 
shore, ef he had to face an’ put up wi’ all the brands of politics that 
weve got on hand, hed want to take a vacation twice a week wi’ 
Saturday flung in for good measure. Weve piled up so much polit- 
ical trash in garret an’ cellar that we don’t know t’other from which. 
It’s like the big fire in Jake Ellinger’s New York Emporium. 
Thar’s so much worry an’ confusion that we can’t tell a red necktie 
from a bolt of green calico. Thar aint no common people any more; 
they’ve all got rich or become oncommon. Some are hired by the 
trusts, some are peddlin’ insurance, an’ some are retailin’ sick 
chickens an’ rancid butter. Them that stay on the farm know a lot 
more about cow-ticks than they once did. Take ’em all in all, up 
one side an’ down the other, an’ under the bed for good luck, they 
aint got the sense that ther grandaddies had. They're lots more 
progressive, an’ they’re more highly civilized; but when you bile 
them big words down, what do they mean? Why, jest this: that they 
aint no way of swindlin’*one another that they aint .ketched on to. 
When you talk about political principles an’ little things like that, 
all eyes are on the board, for to see whar the rake-off is a-gwineter 
fall. The bluecolic gent has e’en about made his disappearance, an’ 
his place has been took by the feller that drives a lightnin’-rod sulky 
an’ marries a new gal in ever’ county. OP things have passed away, 
an’ the new have hove in sight wi’ the pirate flag a flutterin’ t 
the four winds. 

“But this San Francisco business will jump out’n the news- 
papers into politics, an’ it ’Il be a fine blanket for to kivver up other 
issues wi’. I take notice that Fightin’? Bob Ivvins, the man that 
does the cussin’ an’ persweatin’ for the whole navy, has took or is 
about to take, a whole passel of battleships over to the friendly 
Pacific coast, an? nobody knows whether it’s done for to overawe 
the hoodlums or the Japanee. The little yaller men look like they’ve 
got the advantage in position. I dunner what we'll do ef they swarm 
up an’ take our sacred possessions over in the Phillapenas, an’ then 
seize Hawy. Why, we’d feel wuss’n the feller that went 
a-courtin’ an’ had for to give a good size patch of his Sunday 
britches to his gal’s pet bull-dog. Aint the Phillapenas 
the place whar Taft had his fust political settin’ spell? 
Aint they got the spot where he set at fenced in wi’ 
bamboo vines an’ kivvered wi’ flowers? They tell 
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of one visitin? North American, that when he was took 
to see the place, he axed whose calf-pen it was fixed up 

wi’ so much taste an’ feelin’. You kin imagine the 

size of the spot; it’s mighty nigh too big for to be 
romantic. Well, here we are, worryin’ wi’ hoodlums that ought to be 
in jail, an’ out thar, in the neighborhood of sunset, the Japanee is 
grinnin’ at us. Bekaze some of our gunners holp um out when old 
Alfred Omega tackled the Rooshan fleet, they think the men in our 
navy will fight on any side. When it comes to my reel opinion of the 
Japanee, it’d be hard for to give it out to you, bekaze it runs around 
like the second hand of a brass watch, wi’ ever’ sign of stoppin’ short 
while you’re lookin’ at it. I dunner what to think of ’em, but it looks 
as ef the nation that’s got the stomach for to put on the customs an’ 
habits of another, an’ strut about like it was civilized, is mighty nigh 
ready for to run down hill; an’ then, agin, I say to myself, like I was 


‘talkin’ in my sleep, that the nation that’s ready to put ever’thing in 


the discard pile but its grandaddy’s ghosts an’ a sun-burnt Mick- 
adoo, is some pumpkins for certain. 
“The only Japs that I ever laid eyes on was in a show. They 
called themselves jugglers, but they was wuss’n that. They could 
double themselves up, an’ twist around ontell you couldn’t see nothin’ 
but one eye an’ a little piece of britch-clout. More’n once I kinder 
felt of myself for to see ef it was reely me, or whether I had gone 
across the street to git a cinnamon bud. Then they’d onroll an’ 
ontangle themselves, an’ thar they was, smilin’, as natchal as life, 
an’ lookin’ as pleased as ef they’d jest had a long toddy. I wouldn’t 
like to run agin sech creeturs as that in a place whar I couldn’t 
git away. Sometimes I wanter see the Japanee take the Phillapenas, 
an’ then when I think the matter over, I wanter keep ’em ontell some 
kind friend sends me a bucket of syrup from them fur-off shores. They 
tell me that by the time a battleship wobbles across the Pacific 
to whar Taft settled discontent by settin’ down on it, it aint got 
no more coal than a man in the poor-house; but I aint a-frettin’ 
any. Friend Theodore is on deck at the Oyster Banks, an’ the 
smoke of Bob Ivvin’s cussin’ can be seed from Tybee Light, an’ 
ever’thing’s all serene. What is to be will be, ef it never happens, 
an’ blessed is the man that can set down to fried chicken, corn- 
bread an’ buttermilk at dinner, an’ to a dish of fried greens 
at night! An’, speakin’ of such things, puts me in 
mind of my own appetite, an’ ef some of you will 
wake up long enough, I'll take my howdy back, 
an’ put a short good-bye in its place.” 


The Ghost of the Tusquittee 


By LUTHER ROBERTS 


669 JUST DRIFTED in to see if youre job hook 
Died cleanin’ up, and to see how the rag was 
comin’ on since I was ’round last.” ‘The greet- 
ing and the circumstance were of a piece with the 
character of “Cigarette Charley”, journeyman printer 
and quondam jcurnalist, known from the Rappa- 
hannock to the Rio Grande as one of the most 
picturesque natures that ever stuck type by day or 
curled himself for a night’s slumber upon a stack 
of Eastern News. He popped suddenly into the 
office from out of the drizzly, 
sodden night, and without any 
further preliminaries and with an 
air of proprietorship which was too 
near perfection to have been culti- 
vated, was going through the copy 
on the job hook, keeping up a 
Tunning fire of self-addressed com- 
ment all the while. — 

“Pd just love t’know who set Voge SS f 
that job. Looks like a bricklayer pe 
*d broke into the office—cider press £ = 
an’ shoe pegs! An’ what t’ell’s this? 
Must be—” 

“Say Chatley, the job hook wont 
spoil. Come over here by the stove 
and dry yourself. Didn’t you know 
it was raining outdoors? And 
besides that’ we want to know 
Something about what you have 
been doing since you were here 
last.” 

“Oh, nothin’ out of the ord’nary; 
been renewin’ ol’ acquaintances an’ 
makin’ new ones. Picked one up 
out in Texas last spring that was 
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int’restin’. Walked into a shop an’ inquired fr work. 
Had an’ ol’ army press an’ made up on a coffin box. an’ all kinds of odds an’ ends of type. I waited 
Proprietor was undertaker an’ throwed in a double- 
leaded, fireproof obituary notice with every casket. 
The undertaker-editor sat down an’ wrote up a half 
a dozen paragraphs of local mention, handed me 
the copy an’ pointed up to a shot bag tied to a 
rafter with an ol’ rusty wire—to keep out the rats, 
I s’pose. Says ’e, ‘climb up there an’ untie that bag 
an’ git out whut you need’. 


“I'd just love to know who set that job.” 


if that blame bag wasn’t chuck full of pi—sorts 


till he turned his back, pocketed a tube of maroon 
ink an’ a make-up rule an’ hiked. Say, this is a 
blustery night, aint it? Rain on this tin roof’ll make 
a feller sleep good. Twas just such nights as this 
as used to raise the ghost of the Tusquittee. D’ I 
ever tell you fellers about that? Close call fr 
yours truly, that was, an’ at one time I wouldn’t 
a’ give a stickful o’ lye-eaten agate fr my chances. 

“Well, to begin at the beginnin’. 
It was back in the early nineties 
rd dropped my stick an’ joined 
an overland circus to see some 
of the mountain country in the 
lower Blue Ridge. It was my 
job to drive the cage containin’ 
the Sacred Ox an’ the white elk, 
an’ to make myself generally 
handy about settin’ up time. I 
couldn’t drive a team so’s to dis- 
tinguish myself, but I had to make 
a shift at it. So I told the fore- 
man I didn’t care for posish on 
my take an’ if he’d let me get 
in front or behin’ the long line 
of wagons an’ things, I thought 
I could make it all right without 
piein the whole form. But he 
didn’t pay any heed, an’ one day 
goin’ down one of them snaky 
roads around a small mountain, 
I had a presentiment that some- 
thin’ was goin’ wrong down under 
my high perch, but I was so situ- 
ated that I couldn’t exactly diag- 


I’m a Dutch bartender 
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nose the trouble. I took a’ extra hitch on the 
lines an’ looked overboard © my chariot, an’ 
*twas a funny sight I saw. The Sacred Ox’s door 
had come unhooked an’ his reverence had his head 
out the door calmly chewin’ the end off of the mule’s 
tail. I didn’t have time to laugh, however, f’r by 
the time I’d picked ‘myself up from the underbrush, 
some of the show’s choicest attractions was rovin’ 
’roun’ that mountain cove in maiden fancy free, ’r 
words to that effect; so I hiked. I pulled up at the 
office of the Tusquittee Tri-Weekly Tribune just in 
time to get into some fresh excitement. ’Lection for 
county officers had just been held an’ the man the 
Tribune was backin’ for sheriff got beat, an’ the 
other paper got the county advertising. My boss, 
Frank Fowler, the Tribune’s editor, an’ his father, 
ol Major Fowler, had had some words with the new 
sheriff an’ a redhot issue was goin’ to press when 
I went to work. The other paper came back with 
a lot of innuendo about the ghost out at Fowler's 
mill. That made me prick up my ears, an’ when the 
Boss read it I heard him sayin’, ‘The blankety- 
blank fool, he knows my father wouldn't intentionally 
harbor criminals’. I didn’t know about ghosts bein’ 
criminals, an’ I couldn't see what the title in fee 
simple to a ghost had to do with a county ‘lection. 
An’ bein’ my nature, I was dyin’ to stick my head 
into this thickenin’ mystery. It turned out later that 
this same natural proclivity come pretty near shovin’ 
my head through a noose at the end of a’ inch rope. 
That night after hours, I managed to keep ol’ Bill 
Dawkins, the foreman, in the shop till everybody 
else had left, an’ asked him about the lay o’ the land. 

“‘It’s this way’, he says: “Them scalawags over 
*t the other office think they’ve got Frank an’ the 
Major in a tight, an’ they’re usin’ this thing for 
political capital. One thing that kept us from ‘lectin’ 
our man for sheriff, too. The Major ’s got a little 
ol grist mill out about a mile an’ a half from town on 
the edge of the Tusquittee creek. “Taint used now. 


*Bout three years ago one rainy night, the miller that. 


was runnin’ it at that time, an’ one ’r two of his 
friends got into a drunken row over a game of cards 
out at the mill, an’ it ended by the miller bein’ stabbed 
in the back. The poor feller died mighty hard. Swore 
he'd come back after death an’ -even up, an’ went out 
*bout daybreak next mornin’, stranglin’ and cursin’ 
an’ moanin’ terrible. The feller that killed him got 
away, an’ everybody had most forgotten about it 
till just a few months before the ‘lection. First one 
an’ another would tell about passin’ the mill of a 
dark night an’ hearin’ the dead miller moanin’ an’ 
callin’ out from the outside of the buildin’. Nobody 
paid much *tention to these tales till one night after 
it had been rainin’ up the valley an’ over behind the 
Warrior Bald, Doc Green had to pass the mill goin’ 
to see a patient. The creek was up an’ fairly tearin’ 
up her banks, an’ Doc drove out’ under the mill-shed 
to wait for the water to run down. An’ sir, he heard 
Lige—that was the dead miller’s name—moanin’ an’ 
callin’ above the roar of the creek “just as plain an’ 
natural”, he said “as the night he died”. Doc Green 
was his tendin’ physician an’ he’s sober, an’ conse- 
quently th’s something out there, though what it 
is, me nor the Major nor nobody else less’n its the 
devil or them scalawags ’cross the street, knows. 
Then’s when they begun to start rumors. “Why don't 
Frank Fowler tell what he knows about the ghost 
out at his daddy’s mill?” “Why don't they put a 
new miller in there?” “Why do they want to keep 
people scared away from there?” Mind you, they 
didn’t try to answer or explain. That might have 
cleared the mystery. It was enough just to repeat 
these things to throw the meanest kind of suspicion 
on Frank. An’ it served their purpose. I told the 
Major if I was him I would tear the thing away, 
piece by piece, but he said “no, he wanted to 
stand vindicated finally”. So that’s the way 
the matter stands, an’ th’s lots of folks 
believe things “bout that mill they couldn't 
express if they was called on. With the 
prejudiced an’ ignorant it puts Frank an’ 
the Major in a bad light.’ 

“Such a tale as that of course had its 
influence on me, an’ I puzzled over it all 
next day. By the end of my first week with 
the Tribune, I had the situation pretty pat. 
The Boss could put more live matter between 
the title-head an’ the last row of foot-slugs 
than any man I ever worked for. But once 
or twice I caught sight of a spark deep 
down in his keen black eye that warned me 
that somethin’ always had to drop when he 
was crossed. He had one failin’—drink, an’ 
I don’t s’pose I could say anything about 
him. He never got beyond first impressions. 
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“I made a dive for ol’ Dawkins.” 


He’d run over all your points, strike an average, an’ 
the result would be carefully filed away in a little 
pigeonhole in his brain, he kept for personalities. 
Sometimes he'd get a man tagged wrong, as he did in 
the case of Howard Logan, Tusquittee’s most promi- 
nent young attorney, but I always believed that the 
Boss’s opinion of him was due to Logan’s slim bank 
account an’ the fact that he was heels over head 
in love with Miss Grace, the Boss’s sister. 

“However, to get back to the. ghost. I dared ol’ 
Dawkins to spend the night with me out at the mill. 
He was game, for he believed that Lige Beasley’s 
ghost would surely visit us, an’ I didn’t. The ol’ place 
certainly looked the part. The hogback ridge of 
the Warrior Bald shut it in on the back an’ the 
Tusquittee range ran straight up to the stars in 
front, with the reckless little mountain creek between. 
The mill was just as Beasley left it except it was 
badly weatherbeaten. Planks had warped loose at 
the ends an’ flapped with every breeze, weeds- grew 
right up to the door an’ when we went in a whole 
flock of bats unhooked themselves from the dingy 
shingles and dusty rafters an’ flew around the room. 
We had some o’ that mountain brand of nerve 
restorer an’ we needed it, for it was a cloudy, drizzly 
evenin’, an’ it surely was the lonesomest place I ever 
saw. I didn’t blame the ghost for wantin’ company. 
We crawled in, made us a bunk apiece out of some 
sacks an’ baggin’, an’ talked, drank an’ waited; mostly 
drank, for I woke some time in the night with the 
goose flesh standin’ out all over me an’ scared nearly 
into the New Jerusalem. The measly little buildin’ 
was quiverin’ in every timber, an’ from somewhere 
right at me there come the most infernal, long drawn 
out groan I hope I may ever hear, endin’ in a suckin’ 
strangle. I made a dive for ol’ Dawkins an’ he was 
sittin’ bolt upright an’ so scared he couldn’t utter a 
word—just gasped an’ grabbed my arm. Just then 
the big ol’ wooden water wheel outside gave a lurch 
an’ pulleys creaked, an’ the stones in the hopper 
whirred upon their ghostly grist. We stood not upon 
the order of our going. We hiked. I never did 
better time in my life than that mile and a half of 
mountain road to Tusquittee. I had my heart in the 
job, an’ in my hurry an’ scare I acted the fool. I 
went straight for the new sheriff, as though he had 
jurisdiction over the spirits of the departed. Dawkins 
went to the hotel an’ roused two or three men, an’ 
me an’ the sheriff picked up two more an’ went back. 
It was dark as a stack o’ black cats an’ had been 
rainin’ though I hadn't noticed it on my trip in, an’ 
the lightnin’ from up the valley was gettin’ closer. 
When we got near we could hear the creek roarin’, 
an’ the sheriff stationed us on three sides of the mill 
an’ told us to close in at a signal from him, an’ 
he would go inside an’ investigate. When we got 
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There was a long wrangle over the admissibility of evidence 


up pretty close we could hear it again,.an’ Lord, it 
makes cold chills run over me now to think of it! 
You couldn’t tell what it was sayin’, but from the 
sound of it, you would know it was cussin’ an’ moanin”™ 
in agony. Just as we was gettin’ close enough to: 
distinguish, it let out a blood-curdlin’ shriek, an’ the 
sheriff waved his- lantern to us an’ jumped in the 
door. We come. runnin’ up just in time to hear a 
dull, heavy lick an’ a body fallin’ to the floor. In we: 
all rushed in a body, an’ on the grain platform, right 
under the edge of the hopper, close to where we had. 
been sleepin’, ‘we found the sheriff stretched senseless,,. 
a little trickle of blood runnin’ down his forehead, an’ 
the death-rattle already in his throat, an’ the ol’ mill. 
goin’ like Tam O’Shanter. We left one man to watch. 
the road an’ the rest of us carried the poor fellow 
half a mile to the first house, an’ went back to Tus- 
quittee for a doctor an’ more help. We soon had a. 
small regiment together an’ started back to the mill 
at a brisk trot, for besides the trouble out there, the 
storm was *bout to break on us. When we got in hearin” 
distance the ol’ water wheel was turnin’ an’ the pulleys. 
goin’ at a terrible clip. The buildin’ was surrounded 
an’ bout half a dozen of us made a rush at the front. 
door. Just as we reached it a bright flash of lightnin” 
lighted up the inside of the room as bright as day, 
an’ there on the edge of the grain platform, framed 
against the back window, hatless an’ coatless an” 
brandishin’ a’ ax right over our heads was—the Boss. 

“That sure pied my form! 

“I don’t remember anything about the trip back 
to town, an’ I wasn’t even interested when the deputy 
sheriff, turned the key on me that night in the county 
jail. I kept sayin’ toemyself, ‘it’s a dream,’ ‘it’s a 
dream,’ an’ tryin’ to get wide awake. Dawkins was 
in a cell across the corridor, an’ he called to me. He 
was nigh wild, poor devil. 

“What’s happened? What are we in here for? I asked. 

“*Accomplices ’r accesries ’fore the fact ’r somethin’. 
Frank’s killed that man, an’ they think me ‘n’ you 
tolled him out there to his death, an’ that we was all 
into the plot, an’ all this politics an’ feelin’. My God, 
man, we’re in a hole.’ 

“He raved an’ swore all through the night, me 
a’comin’ in good an’ strong on the chorus. It was 
broad day before my mind began to clear an’ I began 
to get my perspective, an’ it wasn’t a cheerin’ vision 
either; just a straight stretch to the gallows as far’s 
I was able to make out. I'd a’ swapped the previous 
twelve hours for the comin’ twelve years without 
askin’ the Almighty any boot, right then. 

“I don’t recall very much that happened that day 
in jail either. Logan came up early that mornin’ to 
tell us that the Boss was safe, an’ to advise us as 
our joint counsel, through the goodness of the Major, 
to say nothin’ to anybody ’bout the night’s doin’s. 
The town was fillin’ up with friends of both sides, an’ 
a’ ill-considered word would a’ set trouble goin’. 
Incidentally, he intimated that ’till after the sheriff's 
funeral, the inside of the jail was our safest place. 
I was all frayed out at the edges, but for the life 
of me I couldn’t sleep. I couldn’t think half a 
sentence without bumpin’ into a mental interrogation 
point. It was like tryin’ to make-up after false 
spacin’; you couldn’t go back an’ fix the form, nor 
you. couldn’t justify an’ lock up without d-voppin’ 
somethin’ important out of the chase. There wasn’t 
anything to do but stop tryin’ to think, an’ cuss to 
relieve my mind, so cuss I did, everything from the 
overland circus to the doctrine of transmigration, 
until the cook came up to the end of the corridor 
an’ took down the parrot’s cage an’ carried it down- 
stairs. Then I caught on, an’ quieted down for a 
forty-winks nap, full of dropstitch nightmares an’ 
double-breasted gallows frames. 

“Talk about excitement! We was bailed out the 
next day, an’ ‘preliminary hearin’ bein’ 
waived, went back to the Tribune office. 
Some of the rumors that was floatin’ ’round 
loose, without any owner, nearly turned me 
gray. One was that some of the party that 
night had been close enough to the ghost 
to hear it moanin’ the Boss’s name, an’ this 
it was claimed, explained the whole business. 
The Boss had had. a hand in Lige’s death, 
ean’ it was to keep people from hearin’ the 
accusin’ voice from the grave, that the 
sheriff had been killed an’ others had been 
kept scared away. It would surprise you 
how ready some of them mountain folks 
was to take up every rumor they heard. 
It was ’n accepted fact that the voice at 
the mill belonged to the dead miller. Doc 
Green himself was authority for that, an’ 
he was friendly to the Boss, an’ I s’pose it 
was just human nature to supply the ghost 
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with words to fit the occasion. In the mean- 


time the other paper was havin’ the time of its 


life. It run mostly to headlines though, f’r the editor 


= was pretty foxy, an’ he wasn’t by any means certain 


of his ground. Of course he gave ‘the midnight 
assassin’ all that was comin’ to him, but when it come 
to callin’ names, he stood from under, an’ takin’ 
it all in all, it was much better than we had any 
reason to expect. But that wasn’t clearin’ our skirts 


` any, an’ that night me an’ Dawkins an’ Logan an’ 


zé 


. houncement, in my make-up. 


the Boss held our first consultation. The Boss opened 
the meetin’. He said ‘Boys this whole blame -thing’s 
crooked right down to the ground, an’ we've got to 
becin down there an’ straighten things out as we 
go. We've got three facts to work from. In the 
first place I had nothin’ whatever to do with the 
death of Lige Beasley, an’ second I am absolutely 
innocent of the death of Sheriff Moss, an’ lastly 
there aint any ghost or anything else supernatural 
about that ol’ mill’. An’ for the first time I heard 
the Boss’s story. He'd been on a heluva spree that 
night, an’ slep’ at the hotel ‘stead of goin’ home, 
consequently when Dawkins come to the hotel wakin’ 
people up, the Boss was roused too, He was just 
sober enough to realize that the ol mill ought to 
be tore down, and just drunk enough to get a’ ax to 
do it with, an’ he got there just in time to get arrested 
for murder. The way he told it was for all the world 
like a drunk man’d do, but at the same time it made 
mighty poor copy to go to a jury with, an’ Logan 
told him so. 

“<I know that,’ he said, ‘but the fact’s got to fit into 
it some way. That dam’ Italian operer noise behin’ me 
an’ the crowd rushin’ so sudden in front, made me 
raise that ax, an’ if it hadn’t been for that flash of 
lightnin’, some of them feller would a’ been gathered 
to their fathers, ’fore I knowed it.’ 

“Well, the outcome was that we was to give our 
undivided to findin’ some explanation of them noises. 
The Boss said they was natural, an’ quoted natural 
laws, an’ Dawkins held out that they was supernatural, 
an’ quoted Doc Green and drew object lessons from 
experience. I—well I was open to conviction without 
committin’ myself to either side. That night after 
I turned in, I lay awake a long time tryin’ to come 
to one or the other of the conclusions. You know 
how a feller can think when he’s flat o’ his back. I 
remembered readin’ somewhere once, a- theory 
regardin’ thought cells in the brain. I kinder took 
a fancy to it, an’ it stuck in my mind. Every idea 
formed a little cell, an’ when this idea come strayin’ 
along again it was Mem’ry’s business to put it in 
its proper cell. Somehow my mem’ry séemed 
to be putterin’ aroun’ among my brain cells 
in a lazy sort of a way, with that ghostly 
noise -in tow. Td learned that if I 
stayed: awake ’r sober long enough, somethin 


done 


intérestin® would usually happen somewhere 
for’ard oè my occipital bone. Sure enough, 
all of a sudden Mem’ry found the right cell, 
shoved the new impression in with the ol’ an’ 
closed the lid with a snap. It didn’t take 
them two ideas more’n a fraction of a second 
to rake up close kin. I was never more sur- 
prised in my life, “less it was the time, down 
in Georgia, when I got bounced for runnin’ 
a easy-teether ad. followin’ a weddin’ an- 
I was certain 
that I had that ghost laid, in my mind, an’ I 
felt like celebratin’. If ‘One self approvin’ 
hour whole years outweighs’, etc., I was way 
ahead of the game that night. 

“But when the day finally come ’roun’ for 
the Boss’s trial, I was weak as a kitten, 
"cause I knew which ever way his case went, 
my finish would be the same without any 
extenuatin’ circumstances. Logan was in high 
spirits, but I couldn’t feel that way about it 
somehow. ‘S’posin’ my theory works out all 
right, I aint accused bein’ accomplice to the 
ghost. Besides that, you might bring that 
ghost into court, an’ if you was to strike some 
fool juror from the other side, he wouldn’t 
believe his own senses if they favored the 
Boss.’ But he didn’t pay any ’tention to 
mec. Said I had acute inflammation of the 
Imagination, an’ wanted to know if I thought 
hed be fool enough to announce ‘ready’ if 
he wasn’t ready. Miss Grace and the Major 
was inside the bar with Logan an’ the Boss, 
an’ when the juror’s name was called, they 


would put their hearts together an’ decide on him. 
The prosecutin’ attorney was a big, red-faced, red- 
headed feller, an’ I could tell that he thought every- 
thing was comin’ his way. The first witness up for 
the state swore pretty straight; like he was doin’ 
his full painful duty. But he was a hypocrite, be- 
cause when he told about hearin’ the ghost, an’ 
findin’ the Boss standin’ up over the crowd in the 
mill with the ax, he tried to act in a kind of subdued, 
dramatic sort of a way. He hitched aroun’ his chair 
am’ cleared up his throat when Logan got up to 
question him. 

“Mr: Owsley, did I understand you to say that 
you heard those unusual noises out at Fowler’s mill, 
on the night in question?’ 

“You did, sir ; 

“Did you ever hear anything like them before? 

“<I never did.’ 

“Would you recognize them if you heard them 
again?’ 

“*T most certainly would.’ 

“Now, Mr. Owsley, do you swear that you know 
who struck the blow that killed Sheriff Moss?’ 

“<No sir, I do not; I never saw it.’ 

“You may come down for the present.’ 

“Owsley stepped down, an’ the state called the next 
witness. He swore substantially the same thing, an’ 
Logan asked the same, few short questions. Right 
on down the list of the state’s witnesses the same 
thing occurred. The prosecutin’ attorney was tryin’ 
to look as if he wasn’t uneasy, an’ some of the jurors 
looked like they thought somebody was fixin’ to play 
a prank on ’em. When the state rested, Logan 
motioned to a bailiff, an’ they reached under a table 
an’ pulled out a piece of heavy, holler sill timber 
about six feet long, an’ a stout hick’ry pole, some 
longer, squared at one end an’ with a three-quarter 
auger hole in the other. Right then I begun to take 
notice again. Logan called Owsley back to the stand 
an’ asked him if that was the noise he heard out 
at the mill, at the same time turnin’ the court house 
hose into the sill which had been stuck into the 
window under the sash. In spite of my bein’ prepared 
I most jumped out of my seat when that stranglin’, 
suckin’ groan filled that room. In a second everything 
was excitement. Prosecutin’ attorney was bellowin’ 


objections, sheriff was rappin’ for order, an’ the~ 


audience was standin’ on the benches. An’ the jury 
—well you ought t? seen that set of twelve peers. 
Their mouths was wide open an’ their eyes reminded 
me of wrong font letters in a leadin’ editorial, they 
was that prominent. When the sheriff got order, 


BESIDE THE GATE OF DREAMS 


1 
A IDLE youth one Summer day 
Went wandering afield— 
Nor East nor West on any quest 
That eye or thought revealed, 
But on and on through bloom and shine 
And down by shady streams, 
Through lane and wood, until he stood 
Beside the Gate of Dreams. 


Q 
What saw he there? Nay rather ask 
What saw he not and heard, 


Hath mind perceived? Hath heart received? 
Hath soul been deeply stirred 

By radiant things, by whisperings 
From better lands, it seems? 

All these he saw and heard in awe 
Beside the Gate of Dreams. 


3 
What brought he back that Summer- day 
From wandering afield? 
Naught he can show or tell, I know, 
Of things on earth revealed, 
But more than gold a million fold 
And all the world esteems 
He holds the day he strayed away 
Beside the Gate of Dreams. 
— CLARENCE Ousrey. 
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there was a long wrangle over the admissibility of 
the evidence, the prosecutin’ attorney contendin’ that 
the sill hadn’t been sufficiently identified as comin’ 
from the mill to afford proper foundation for the 
admission of the evidence. The judge finally allowed 
it, an’ Logan went right. on down the list of state’s 
witnesses. Hed squeeze the hose an’ manipulate it 
so’s to get any variety of dyin’ wails out of it, an’ 
every single witness’d look sheepish an’ own up that 
Lige Beasley’s mem’ry had been slandered. Then he 
got up the pole an’ put up an ol’ miller to explain 
its use. It was a lever to raise the water gate at the 
end of the mill race an’ let the water onto the big 
overshot wheel. When you wanted to start the mill 
you had to move the lever aroun’ “bout a quarter 
circle an’ that lifted the gate by means of a pulley 
whirl an’ a chain from the lever to the gate. It was 
worked by a system of holes in a beam. The further 
out the beam you-moved the lever, the higher the gate 
was raised, an’ the faster went the mill. When you got 
the speed right, you’d put the peg in the correspondin’ 
hole in the beam, an’ go about your business. 

“When the evidence was all in, an’ the Boss ’d 
made his statement to the jury, there was still a 
fightin’ chance for his conviction, an’ Logan knew it 
an’ was at his best. He explained to the jury the 
principle of the water flute, with all the care of a 
kindergarten teacher. He then called their attention 
to the holler sill, explainin’ that’ it was a kind of a 
water flute on a large scale, an’ that the thin, tough 
splinter that stuck out into the holler, vibrated when 
water rushed through against it causin’ it to give 
out a sound the same as in the small water flute, ’r 
the same as the breath caused the reeds of a mouth 
organ to give out tones. He explained the position 


of the sill, showin’ that it was only when the creek ~ 
was up an’ the mill race was runnin’ over that the - 


water ever poured into the holler sill. An’ that it 


was only on such occasions that enough water was ~ 


forced over the gate to start the wheel. An’ when 


he come to describe the scene in the ol mill that: 
fateful night, how the pressure of the rushin’ torrent 


through the race grew stronger an’ stronger against 


the gate till only the peg in the beam was holdin’ — 
it in place, an’ how it was shaken from its fastenin’ 
by the sheriff's tread, an’ the heavy lever flew from ~ 


its restin? place on the beam, on its mission of death, 
releasin’ the torrent of water an’ settin’ the ol’ wheel 
goin’, the pulleys whirrin’ an’ the hopper creakin’ 
from disuse; an’ above it all the last hellish shriek of 
Lige Beasley’s soul, the jaws of them jurors set 
in conviction of its reality. 

“And Logan had made out his case. - 

“Tt didn’t take them long to return a ver- 
dict of ‘not guilty,’ an’ when it was announced 
the people forgot the dignity of the court an’ 
cheered, for Frank Fowler an’ Howard 


Logan, an’ be it said to their credit, some of | 


the other crowd was among the leaders in the 
demonstration. 

“I didn’t stay in Tusquittee, an’ from that 
day till this I’ve never been back. 

“Pye got sense like folks, an’ I know when 
I’ve got enough. | 

“But I heard later from a travelin’ printer 
friend of mine, that Miss Grace an’ Logan 
was married, an’ the Boss had become a 
teetotaler, an’ was bein’ spoken of for con- 
gress from the ‘Bloody Ninth’.” 

Outside, the night-hag was 
broom, and riding hard. 

The rain pattered soothingly upon the roof 


astride her 


and fell with a soft tattoo upon the dead 


leaves by the door. 
Occasionally a vagrant gust of wind would 


pluck a handful of them from a stolid oak 


and whirl them against the window pane with 
a solemn tap. 

Inside, the fire had burned down in the 
grate, and still “Cigarette Charley” sat with 
chin resting in his hands, in the half shadow 
cast by the dying embers, the wanderlust 
gone from his eyes, and dreaming of other 
things. 

“No, needn’t mind; just lock the door on 
the outside. Il sleep in here, an’ get up in 
the mornin’ an’ kick off a thousan’ ’r two 
impressions, on the jobber, before you all 
come down.” 

And I left him alone with the ghosts of 
other days. 


Being the story of a little Truly-girl, who grew up; her Mysterious 
Companion; her crabbed old Uncle; the Whish-Whish Woods; 
very civil Engineer, and Mr. Billy Sanders, the Sage of Shady Dale 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


PART FIVE. 
When the gales of peace shall scatter 


Wars wild, red rubbish like chaff, 
When the mills shall renew their 
clatter, 
Then all the people will laugh. 
‘—Tunison’s Industrial Hymns. 


Lucindy’s house, where he shut himself in and 

remained for more than an hour. He filled the 
little room with thanksgiving in the shape of song 
and prayer, all of which could be heard for a con- 
siderable distance. A great burden had been lifted 
from his simple mind, and he celebrated the fact in 
a simple and natural way. Lucindy understood his 
feelings, for she shared them. While Randall was 
praying and singing in her house, she was in the 
kitchen with Adelaide. Even while the tears of 
gratitude and thankfulness were running down her 
cheeks, and threatening to: fall in the things she was 
cooking (as the child saw) she made light of the 
whole matter. “I dunner what he mean by gwine 
‘way off dat-a-way, an’ holdin’ a pray’r-meetin’ by 
hisself. He'll have de whole town a-stan’in’ roun’ 
in de yard ef he keep on doin’ like dat.” 

“Well, Mammy Lucindy, you are crying your- 
Seif,” 

“My eyes weak, honey, an’ dey feels like I done 
stuck a splinter in bofe un um. You des wait. When 
you git ol’ ez what I is, I lay yo’ eyes will run 
water, too.” 

The idea of Adelaide growing old! Nobody 
would have thought of such a thing but Lucindy, 
and the thought only came to her as a means of 
hiding her own feelings. But it is a fact that the 
child was about to grow older. For shortly after 
Randall’s trouble, all of us took the road for 
Kighteen-Hundred-and-Eighty-Five. We thought it 
was a long road, too, and yet, somehow, it was neither 
long nor rough. But it was a very peculiar thorough- 
fare. For though all of us tried to walk side by side, 
it seemed that some of us were toiling up-hill, while 
others were walking down-hill. It was so peculiar 
that, on several occasions, I was on the point of ask- 
ing Adelaide what she thought of a road that could 
be up-hill and down-hill in the same place, and at 
the same time; but the child had so many quaint and 
beautiful thoughts of her own that I hesitated to 
disturb her mind. 


i < drees celebrated his release by retiring to 


Moreover, she was growing so fast, and gettinge 


along so well, that I had no real desire to put new 
ideas in her head. Mr. Sanders declared that she 
was running up like a weed. This attracted the 
attention of old Jonas, who fixed his small glittering 
eyes on the old humorist. “Like a weed, Sanders?” 
Mr. Whipple inquired. “Well,” replied Mr. Sanders, 
“call the weed a*sunflower, ef it suits you; but I 
dunner what’s the matter with a weed—the Lord 
made it.” Old Jonas, looking off into space, nodded 
his head, with “Yes, I reckon maybe He did.” As we 
went along this road I have been telling you of, I 
thought that perhaps old Jonas would stop to rest 
in a fence corner, but the further we went, we found 
that he was as lively as any of the rest, though per- 
haps not so nimble. As for Adelaide, she simply 
grew; there was no other change in her. She carried 
her child nature along with her, and she carried 
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Cally-Lou. Not much was said of Cally-Lou, but all 
of us felt that she was in hiding in that wide, clear 
space that is just an inch or so beyond the short reach 
of our vision; and; somehow, we were all glad to have 
the company of the little dream-child who was “not 
quite white.” I think she kept Adelaide from taking 
on the airs and poses of growing girls. And this 
was just as well. Adelaide took in knowledge, as 
though she had learned it somewhere before. When 
she began to study at school (as we went along) she 
declared that the books caused her to remember things 
that she had forgotten. Mr. Sanders said that there 
never was such a scholar, and Mr. Tidwell agreed with 
him. Old Jonas said nothing; his face simply wore a 
satisfied frown. 

None of us forgot Randall, or could afford to 
forget him, for we were journeying along together. 
His evolution was out of the usual order. Adelaide 
merely fulfilled the promises of her childhood, and the 
expectations of those who were in love with her; 
whereas, Randall outran prophecy itself. The 
Boogerman developed into a full-fledged minister of 
the Methodist church, and, in the course ọf that 
development, became a complete engine of modern 
industry. He went so far and so fast that he had 
an abundance of time to devote to the religious 
enthusiasm that kept him inwardly inflamed; and 
such was the power of his rude eloquence that he 
attracted the admiration of whites as well as blacks. 
He was ignorant, but he had a gift that education 
has never been able to produce in a human being— 
he had the gift of eloquence. When he was in the 
pulpit, his rough words, his simple gestures, the 
play of his features, the poise of his body, his whole 
attitude, were as far beyond the compass of education 
as it is possible for the mind to conceive. This gift, 
or power, became so well known that he had a real 
taste of what is called reputation in this world. He 
was a pattern, a model, for the men of his race, and, 
indeed, for the men of any race, for there never was 
a moment when he was idle after he discovered that 
an honest and industrious man can make and save 
All that he made, he gave to old Jonas Whip- 
The more Randall worked, the 


money. 
ple to keep for him. 
more he learned how to work, so that in the course of 
a year or two, there was nothing in the way of work 
that he couldn’t do well. His credit at the little 
bank was as good as that of most white men, and 
his simple word was as good as a bond. 

The men of his race watched him with a curious 
kind of awe. When one of them asked him how he 
managed to accomplish the results that were plain to 
every one, his reply was: “Good gracious, man! I 
jest goes ahead and does it, that’s how.” He had a 
great knack of meeting opportunity before she 
knocked at his door—of meeting her and hitching 
her to his shack of a buggy, where she served the 
purpose of a family horse. He had the confidence 
and sympathy of all the white people who knew him. 
He began to buy tracts of land, and one of his pur- 


chases included High Falls, where the 
children and grown people had their 
picnic grounds. Many 
wild investment, especially old 
Jonas, who rated him 

throwing away his 

money; but Mr. Sanders, who, with 
all his humor and nonsense, was by all odds the 
shrewdest business man in all that region, declared 
that the time would come when the money that 
Randall had paid for it would be smothered by the 
money he could sell it for. Randall explained to 
old Jonas the reason why he had bought this 
remarkable water-power; it was because the water 
came so free and fell so far. 

All this, by the way, as we were journeying along. 
We began to try to forget Eighteen-Hundred-and- 
Sixty-Eight; we knew right where it was, but, as we 
got farther and farther away from it, it seemed to 
lose some of its importance; and, 
we couldn’t help but remember it, it came back to 
us as though it was the memory of a bad dream. 
People began to look up and stir about. Progress, 
hand-in-hand with Better Conditions, crawled out of 
the woods, where they had been hiding, and began 
to pay visits to their old friends. Mr. Sanders said 
it gave him a kind of Christmas feeling to see the 
hard times vanishing. Old Jonas felt better, too. 
At any rate, he seemed to take more interest in 
Adelaide, who by, this time had developed into a 
wonderfully charming young woman—just how 
charming, I leave you to imagine; for she was a 
young woman and still a child. It is given to few 
people in this world to have this combination and to 
be able to manage it as it should be managed. I 
don’t know whether to call it the art of living, or the 
instinct that makes Everybody feel as though he 
were Somebody. I never could understand the secret 
of it, and, indeed, I never tried, until one day a 
scientist came along peddling his ideas and theories. 
He declared that there was an explanation some- 
where in one of his books, but so far, I have been 
unable to find it. There was nothing in his dull 
books about Adelaide and her individuality. It 
should be borne in mind that Adelaide had, in the 
course of seventeen years, developed into Something 
that was quite beyond art and education. Her inimita- 
ble personality, which was hers from the first, and quite 
beyond the contingencies of chance or change, con- 
tinued to be inimitable. She had received all the ad- 
vantages that money could buy; but this fact only em- 
phasized her native charm. She was a child as well as 
a young woman, with the sweet unconsciousness of the 
one and the dazzling loveliness of the other. 

Mean as he was said to be, it was a well-known 
fact that old Jonas’s money would go as far as that 
of any man; and when it came to a question of 
Adelaide, it was as free as the money of some of 
our modern millionaires when they desire to adver- 
tise their benevolence. He was determined, he said, 
that his niece should have all the polish the schools 
could furnish. He called it polish for the reason 
that he had many a hot argument with Mr. Sanders 
and Lawyer Tidwell with respect to the benefits of 
education—the education furnished by our modern 
system of public schools. He didn’t believe in it; 
there was always too much for some people, and 


thought this 


soundly for 
hard-earned 


sometimes, when 
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not enough for others; there was no discrimination 
in the scheme. 


= polish, and when he sent Adelaide to one of the 


most expensive schools, it was not .to educate her,- 


he said, but to give her the “polish” that would 
elevate her above ordinary people. 


Adelaide received the polish, but refused to be: 


elevated, and when. she returned home, , unchanged 


and unspoiled, old Jonas Whipple ‘said to himself 
He wanted. 
to see her put on airs and hold herself above people,’ 
but this she never did; and she would have. laughed: 
heartily at old Jonas’s thoughts if she had. known 
Mr. Whipple seemed to have an 
idea that culture and refinement -are things that you. 
can-put your fingers on and feel of,.and he was sure: 
and personal pride -are their accom-- 
Yet he gave no outward sign of his. 


that his money had been spent in vain. 


what they were. 


that dignity 
paniments. 

disappointment if he really had any, and he swal- 
lowed such regrets as possesed him with a straight 
face; for he saw, with a secret pride and pleasure 
that no one suspected, that Adelaide was the most 
charming young girl in all that neighborhood. _ It 


filled him with pride for which he could not account’ 


when he observed that she could hold her own in any 
company, and that, wherever she went, she was the 
center of admiration and interest. 


Now, it was not long before the promoters of a 
railway line from Atlanta to Malvern came knocking 
at the doors of Shady Dale. Mr. Sanders and a 
number of others were inclined to be more than 
hospitable to the enterprise, but old Jonas Whipple 
was opposed to it tooth-and-nail. His arguments in 
opposition to the enterprise will be thought amusing 
and ridiculous in this day and time, but it is noto- 
rious, the world over, that any man with money can 
have a substantial following without resorting to 
bribery, and there were many in Shady Dale, who, 
basing their admiration on the fact that he had 
been very successful as a money-maker, in the face 
of the most adverse conditions, were ready to endorse 
anything that old Jonas said; he was an oracle 
because he knew how to make money, though it is 
well known that the making of money does not 
depend on a very high order of intelligence. Old 
Jonas’s objections to a railway were not amenable 
to reason or argument; it was sufficient that they 
were satisfactory to him. He had them all cata- 
logued and numbered. There were six of them, and 
they ran about as follows: 


1. A railroad would add to the racket and riot 
of the neighborhood, when, even as things were, it 
was a difficult matter for decent people to sleep in 
peace; 2. (This objection was impressive on account 
of its originality; no one had ever thought of it.) 
The passing of railway trains would produce concus- 
sion, and this concussion, repeated at regular inter- 
vals, would cause the blossoms of the fruit trees to 
drop untimely off, and would no doubt have a dis- 
astrous effect on garden vegetables; 3. The railroad 
would not stop in Shady Dale, but would go on to 
Atlanta, thus making the little town a way-station, 
and drain the whole county of its labor at a time 
when everybody was trying to adjust himself to 
the new conditions. 4. Instead of patronizing home 
industries and enterprises, people would scramble for 
Seats on the cars, and go gadding about, spending 
anywhere but at home the little money they had; 
5. Every business and all forms of industry in the 
whole section adjacent to the line would be at the 


mercy of the road and its managers; and, 6. What 


did people want with railroads, when a majority of 
the loudest talkers had earned no more than three 
dollars apiece since the war? 


Mr. Sanders tried hard to destroy these objections 
_ by means of timely and appropriate jokes. But 
jokes had no effect on Mr. Whipple. Moreover, 
there was one fact that no joke could change: a great 
body of land belonging to old Jonas lay right across 
the face of the railway survey, and there was no way 
to avoid it except by making a detour so wide that 
Shady Dale would be left far to one side. You 


would think, of course, that it was an easy matter - 


to condemn a right of way through old Jonas’s land, 
and so it would have been but for one fact that could 
not be ignored. There was a bitter controversy going 
on between the people and the roads, and the man- 
agers were trying to be as polite as they could be 
under the circumstances. The controversy referred 
to finally resulted in the passage of the railway laws 
that are now on the statute books of the state. The 
promoters of the line to Shady Dale had no desire 
to arouse the serious opposition of Mr. Whipple and 
his friends; they had no idea of making a serious 


Moreover, it put false ideas in some. 
people’s heads, and -made them lazy and vicious, 
But he had -never ‘said a word in opposition. to- 


Jonas to terms. 
‘tion of Providence, as it were, was left for others 


contest in view of the state of public opinion, and 
they had made up their minds that if they failed to 
secure the right of way. through old Jonas’s lands 


by. fair words, they would leave Shady, Dale out of 


their’ plans: altogether. ‘They had: already surveyed 
another line-that -would run six or seven miles north 


of the town, and work on this: would have begun, 
promptly but for the. representations of- Mr. San- 


ders and other substantial. citizens, who declared that 
only a short delay would be necessary to bring old 
- But that result, by the interposi- 


to accomplish. 


Of the contest going ‘on Eoia the old- PREE ET 
unprogressive faction, headed by her uncle, and the 
spirited element of which Mr. Sanders was the 
leader, Adelaide had no particular knowledge. She 
knew in a general -way that some -question in regard 
to the new railroad was in dispute. She had heard 
the matter discussed, and she had laughed at some 
of the comments of Mr. Sanders on the obstinacy of 
her uncle, but the whole matter was outside the circle 
of her serious thoughts and interests until, at last, 
it was brought home to her in a way. that the novel 
writers would call romantic, though for some time 
it was decidedly embarrassing. 

Blushing and laughing, she told Mr. Sanders about 
it afterwards. That genial citizen regarded it as a 
good joke, and, as such, he made the most of it. She 
was walking about in the garden one day, thinking of 
childish things, and remembering what fine times she 
and Mr. Sanders had had when she was a tiny bit 
of a girl. She was very old now—quite seventeen— 
but her childhood was still fresh in her remembrance, 
and she was quite a child in her freshness and inno- 
cence. The corn-patch was in a new place now, but 
to her it was still the Whish-Whish woods. In the 
days when she brought down the Boogerman with 
her cornstalk gun, the corn was growing in the 
garden next to a side street on which there was very 
little passing to and fro; but now the corn-patch was 
next to a thoroughfare that was much frequented. 
Remembering how delighted she had been when Ran- 
dall, the Roogerman, responded so completely to her 
pretence of shooting him with her cornstalk gun, 
she was seized by a whim that gave her an almost 
uncontrollable desire to repeat the performance. 

By a gesture which, whether magical or not, 
admirably served its purpose, Adelaide became a 
child again. Her beautiful hair, unloosed, fell below 
her waist, and her face had the same little pucker 
of earnestness that it wore when, as a child, when 
she was intent on her business of make-believe. She 
found a cornstalk that suited her purpose, stripped 
off the blades, and concealed herself in the Whish- 
Whish Woods, holding her gun in readiness to make 
a victim of the first person that passed along the 
street. As Providence would have it, she was not 
kept waiting, for almost before she could conceal 
herself, she heard the sound of feet. Whoever it 
was, had no idea of the danger that awaited him, for 
he was walking along, whistling softly to himself, 
showing that he was either in high feather, or 
seriously uneasy with respect to certain plans he 
had in his head. As he came to the ambush, Adelaide 
promptly thrust her cornstalk gun forward, with a 
loud cry of “bang!” The result was as surprising as, 
and far more embarrassing than, when’ she made- 
believe to shoot Randall. This time the victim, 
instead of falling on the ground and writhing, as a 
man should do if he is seriously wounded, nearly 
jumped out of his skin, crying, “Good gracious !” 

The voice was strange to Adelaide’s ears, and 
when she was in a position to see her intended victim, 
she discovered that her innocent joke had been 
played at the expense of a young man whom she had 
never seen before; he was an utter stranger. The 
young man, glancing back to see who had waylaid 
him, caught a glimpse of Adelaide, and politely 
raised his hat. Adelaide, frightened at what seemed 
to be her boldness, could hardly articulate clearly, 
but she managed to say, in the midst of her confusion 
and embarrassment, “Oh, excuse me! I thought—” 
but there she paused. 


“So did I,” said the young man, with a laugh, “and 
you are quite excusable.” Adelaide said to herself 
that he was making fun of her, but she did not fail 
to see, in the midst of her vexation and confusion, 
that he was very pleasant looking. In short, he had 
a clear eye and a strong face. Having seen this 
much, she gathered her skirts free of her feet, and 
went running to the house. She couldn’t resist the 
temptation to stop in the kitchen and give Lucindy 
the story of her exciting adventure, and in the midst 
of it, she paused to say how handsome the young man 
was. When the narrative was concluded, Adelaide 
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asked Lucindy what she thought of it all. The old 
negro woman must have had very deep thoughts, 
judging from her silence. She asked no questions 
and merely nodded her head: while Adelaide was 
talking; and then, while the excited young woman 
was waiting for her to make some comment, the 
little-used knocker on the front door - fell with a 
tremendous whack. “Whosomever it mought ‘be,” 
remarked Lucindy, “it look like deyer bleeze ter git 
in, kaze deyer breakin’ de door down!” . 

“Oh, I believe it’s the young man I tried to shoot !” 
cried- Adelaide in distress, “and I wouldn’t meet him 
again. for.the world! I wonder where Uncle -Jonas 
is—and- why. he don’t have a. bell placed on the 
door?” - Then the young. woman asked with some 
indi gantion, “Mammy Lucindy, do you suppose that 
young man is knocking at the door because I made 
a goose of myself in the garden?” 

“Lawsy, honey,” said- Lucindy, E E “don’t 
git ter. frettin’; Pm gwine ter de door—yit I lay ef 
you had been up ter yo’ ‘neck in de flour-bairl, I 
wouldn’t let you run ter de front door an’ grin at 
whomsomever mought be dar! I lay dat much.” 

“But, Mammy! I’m afraid the person at the door 
is the young man I was rude to when he was passing 
the garden. Oh, I wish Uncle Jonas would hire a 
house-maid; I can’t be running = the front door 
all the time.” 


“I aint seed you run much, honey, kaze dats de 
fust time: dat door-knocker is bangded in many’s de 
long day. You want a house-gal, does you? Well, 
you better not fetch no gal in dis house fer ter make 
moufs at me right ’fo’ my face. She sho wont last 
long; I tell you dat right now!” 

Lucindy prepared to answer the summons, but 
before she could wipe the flour from her hands, Ade- 
laide changed her mind. She said she would answer 
the knock herself, and, as she went into the house, 
Randall came around the corner and went into the 
kitchen. He was somewhat excited, and Lucindy 
inquired if he was ill. “Mammy,” he said, “does 
you know who that is knockin’ at the door? Well, it 
aint nobody in the roun’ worl’ but ol’ Marster’s 
grandson; it’s Miss Betty’s boy. Of all people on 
top of the ground, that’s who it is.” 

Lucindy leaned on the kitchen table, and gazed at 
Randall in speechless surprise. “De Lord hep my 
soul!” she exclaimed when she could find her voice. 
“What he been up ter dat he aint never is been here 
befo’? He sholy can’t be much mo’ dan knee-high 
ter a puddle-duck.” She persisted in thinking of her 
young mistress as she had known her a quarter of 
a century before. Randall could tell her little beyond 
the fact that he had “know’d the favor,” and had 
spoken to the young man on the street, asking if he 
were not kin to the Bowdens. This simple question 
developed into a long conversation, with the result 
that Randall was as enthusiastic about Miss Betty’s 
boy as he was about Miss Betty, who had saved his 
life. “He sho have got the blood in him. He don’t 
look strong, like all de balance of the Bowdens, but 
he’s got their ways. He walks an’ holds his head 
jest like Miss Betty.” 


When Adelaide opened the door, and saw standing 
there the young man at whom she had aimed her 
cornstalk gun, she was surprised to find that she 
was not at all embarrassed. She had no idea that 
this particular meeting had been arranged and pro- 
vided for long ages ago. But she wondered why 
she should feel so cool and collected, when she should 
be confused and blushing. This is the way young 
women act in story books, and Adelaide had often 
longed for the opportunity to stammer and blush 
when a strange but noble young man appeared 
before her; but now that the young man had come, 
she felt as if she had known him a long, long time. 
He was the embarrassed one, while she observed 
that he had nice brown eyes, to light up his hand- 
some countenance, and these brown eyes seemed to 
be trying to apologize for something or other; and 
all the time the young man was thinking that he 
had never seen such beautiful blue eyes as those 
that were shyly glancing at him from under their 
long lashes. It was a desperate moment for all 
concerned, but Providence was there, and laid its 
calm, cool hand on the situation, The young man 7 
asked for Mr. Whipple, but Providence had been 
before him, and Mr. Whipple was not to be found 
in the house, though Adelaide tried hard to find 
him, not knowing that if her uncle could have been 
found just at that particular time, a great many 
possibilities would have been destroyed. Adelaide 
inquired if the brown eyes wouldn’t come in and wait 
for Uncle Jonas, who was to be expected at any mo- 
ment, and the brown eyes softly admitted that nothing 
would please them better if such an arrangement were 
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perfectly agreeable to everybody, otherwise, not for the 
world would they intrude—and then, as a matter of 


course the blue eyes were compelled to see to it that the. 


time of waiting would be made perfectly pleasant. 
After awhile the sound of footsteps was heard: on 
the veranda, and Adelaide, with- a 
declared -that Uncle Jonas must be coming. But 
Providence was looking out for the interests of the 
young fellow with a keener eye, ‘for the footsteps 
they heard were those of Mr. Sanders. He came in 
without knocking, as usual,- and Adelaide ran to 
meet him, just as she always did. “You 
flustrated as ef you had man company,” Mr. Sanders 
remarked, as she greeted 


secret 


look as 
him. 


“An Vil lay I kin ‘guess his name: it’s Winters.” 
Adelaide was very red in the face as she shook her 
head. “Then it’s Somers,” he declared; “I know’d 
it was one of the seasons that had dropped. in on 
you out’n season. But it happens to be the very 
chap I’m arter.” He stalked in to the sitting-room, 
and shook hands with young Somers, calling him 
Jonah, though his name was John. 


Then he casually inquired as to the whereabouts 
of Mr. Jonas Whipple, in spite of the fact that he 
already knew. “You see how it is,” he remarked to 
the young man; “you thought you wanted to see 
Jonas, but it wasn’t Jonas you wanted to see at all.” 
Mr. Sanders pursed his mouth, and stared at the 
ceiling. The remark he had made was interpreted 
by Adelaide in a way he had not intended, but she 
was quite equal to the emergency. 

“Well, Mr. Sanders,” she inquired with great dig- 
nity, “who did Mr. Somers desire to see?” 

He turned a bland and childlike smile upon her. 
“Why, he wanted to see me, of course. Who else 
could it ’a’ been?” Adelaide’s dignity was not made 
of the strongest stuff, and she was compelled to 
laugh. “I understood him to inquire for 
Uncle Jonas,” she said simply, “but I 
may have been mistaken.” 

“No; I really want to see Mr. Whip- 
ple,” the young man insisted. “That_is 
my business here.” 

Mr. Sanders beamed upon him with a 
smile that was as broad and sweet as a 
slice of pie. “I’ve allers took notice,” he 
remarked, that wimmen an’ childern, an’ 
young folks in gener’l, will ax for the 
identical things they ought not to have. 
They're made that-a-way, I reckon.” 

In a little while the young man bowed 
himself out, followed by Mr. Sanders. 
“You young fellers worry me no little,” 
remarked the Sage of Shady Dale, as 
they went along the street together. “I 
happen to know about the business that 
fetched you here, an’ I mighty nigh swal- 
lered my goozle when I seed you makin’ 
for Jonas’s.” 

“Well, I really thought Mr. Whipple 
was the proper person to see. I was 
told that he held the key to the situa- 
tion,” young Somers replied. 

Mr. Sanders smiled benignly. “Old 
Jonas‘ has been seed an’ he’s been saw’d,” 
said the elder man so drolly that Somers 
laughed outright. “I reckon you've been 
to college, aint you? 
The trainin’ is all right, but you'll have 
to fergit a heap you’ve larned ef you 
want travelin’ for to be easy. Old as I 
am, I wish I had some of your knowl- 


I ‘lowed as much. 


edge, but if you was to put it all in a 
hamper basket an’ gi’ me the right to 
paw it over, you’d be surprised at what 
Pd pick out. that 
when a feller gits through college, an’ 
begins for to face the hard propositions 
that he aint never thought about, he 
allers takes a that 
wrong somewhar. 

“I reckon maybe you've got the idee 
that argyment, ef it’s got all the facts 
behind it, is the thing that’s bound for to 
win, an’ you'll have to git bumped by 
a barnyard full of billy-goats before you 
find out that nineteen-hunderd 
miles on ’em aint wuth one little inch of 
persuasion. It’s all right in the books, 
whar they larn you how to think an’ put 


My experience is 


notion somethin’s 


squar’ 


up a nice article of argyment, but it 
don’t work in reel life. 
none of your p’ints wi’out doin’ some 
mighty purty dancin’ on t’other side of 
the line. 


You can’t carry 


> 


Now, I’ve saved you from one 


regret, 


She slapped him- 
lightly on the arm by way of warning and rebuke. 


of the wust -bumpin’s that a young feller ever had, 
and the beauty about it is you'll never have a sus- 
picion of it ontell you're old enough for to have 
grandchildren. It}l not hurt you for to hit some of 
the rough places as you go slidin’ through this vale of 
tears, but itll never do you any reel good for to 
climb four flights of sta’rs an’ then jump out’n the 
top window when you want to come down.” 

“I should think that would 
that,” the young man declared. 


even a fool know 
“Well, some on ’em don't,” responded Mr. Sanders. 
“Thar’s diffunt kinds of fools, an’ diffunt kinds of 
houses, an’ heap. higher jumps, an’ you’d ’a’ had 
the experience of it ef you'd `a? found old Jonas at 
home. The next time you go thar don’t ax for him. 
Call for Adelaide—call for Lucindy the cook (she 
use’ to belong to your Gran’daddy Bowden)—call for 
Randall—call for any an’ ever’body but old Jonas.” 
“But what am I to do?” 
somewhat impatiently. “It 
well go back to -Malvern or Atlanta; and when I do 


the young man inquired 
seems that I may as 
that, Pll have to hunt for another job.” 

Mr. Sanders hummed a tune, and apparently paid 
no attention to the young man’s last remark. “Old 
Jonas is mighty quar’,” he said after a pause. “When 


Ian? 


his sister died up thar in Atlanta, you couldn't ’a 
told from the motions he made that he’d hearn the 
mournful news; but sence he’s had for to take keer 
of Adelaide, her daughter, his gizzard has kinder 
softened up. Why, that man thinks that the sun 
rises an’ sets whar Adelaide lives at.” 

“Well,” said the young fellow, “she certainly is 
charming; I don’t think I ever met a young lady 
that so impressed me.” 

“Forty years from now you'll be able for to say 
“Well, as I 
was a-tellin’ you, old Jonas aint nigh as mean as he 
looks to be, but when I found out that he reely had 


the same thing,” remarked Mr. Sanders. 


THE MERRY ELEPHANT 


Oh, see the merry elephant-- 
How earnestly he tries 

To plunk his trunk upon his back 
To drive away the flies. 


--R. J. DEAN 


a heart, you mought ’a’ knocked me down wi’ a 


feather. It was the time your gran’daddy died. 
That 
much I know bekaze I seed it wi’ my own eyes. An’ 
then thar’s that nigger Randall—thar aint no tellin’ 
how much Jonas has done for him, nor how much 


he will do. 


Why, Jonas walked the floor all night long. 


But when it comes to makin’ a 
Jonas aint in it. 


fuss, 
He’s too hard-headed for to let 
Now, don’t think I'm 
doin’ any obiturary work, bekaze the fact is old 
Jonas aint a bit better than he ought to be. I 
reckon, he is too hard-headed for to let people know 
him as he is but, the fact is that old Jonas is human; 
he aint a bit better than the rest’on us 
be wuss in some spots: 


people know him as he is. 


an’ he may 
Ef you've ever took notice, 
the people between the best man in the world an’ the 
wust, make a purty -fa'r average. I reckon,’ —Mr. 
Sanders -went on, regarding Somers. with a child- 
like smile—“I reckon you aint never played poker 
as a habit?” 

“Not as a habit,” replied the young man, laughing. 

“Well, the hand I’ve dealt-to you is known as a 
Look 
it over when you git time, an’ ef anybedy calls you, 
jest spread out the kyards on the table, an’ ax ’em 
what they think of the lay-out.” 

“I don’t think I know what you mean,” said the 
young man, with some show of embarrassment. 

“Maybe not,” replied Mr. Sanders, “but I leave it 
to you ef that’s my fault; I’ve dealt you the hand, 
an’ ef you dunno how to play it, you can’t blame me. 
I see Tidwell across yander, an’ I want to have a talk 
wi’ him; maybe he’ll loan me his pocket-han’kcher. 
So-long !” 


royal flush, an’ it sweeps ever’thing before it. 


Young Somers went to his room in the tavern and 
pondered long over the problem that Mr. Sanders 
had presented with confident smiles. He tried to 
think it out, but, somehow, he could think of nothing 
but a laughing face, dimpled and sweet, 
blue eyes and golden hair, and lovely 
white hands lifted in eloquent gesture. 
He could concentrate all the powers of 
his mind on these, and he could think a 
little, just a little, of the wonderful per- 
sonality of Mr. Sanders, who had per- 
sisted in remaining a boy, in spite of his 
years and large experience, but so far 
as puzzles and problems were concerned, 
his mind refused to work. 

It was the same the next day, and the 
next. He walked about the little town 
by way of recreation, but by far the 
largest part of his time was spent in his 
room at the tavern. On the morning of 
the third day of his stay in Shady Dale, 
he concluded to visit the old place where 
his grandfather had 
his mother was 


lived, and where 
Of the 


abouts of the place, he had not the 


born. where- 
slightest idea, though he knew it was 


about a mile from the center of the 


town. While he was debating whether 
or no he should wander about and try 
to find it for himself, or whether he 
should make inquiries as to the direction, 
he heard the rustle of skirts behind him. 
vision of blue 
This, 


The young fellow had 


Turning he beheld his 


eyes and golden hair. however, 
was the reality. 
a queer notion, momentary but vivid, that 
somehow, in dim, 


somewhere or some 


mysterious region under the stars, he 
had come suddenly upon this same expe- 
rience, under precisely the same condi- 
tions—and the thought gave him a thrill 
the like of which he had never felt be- 
fore—the kind of thrill that, as Mr. San- 
think 


that you’ve clerked in a dry goods store 


ders once suggested, makes you 


in some other world. 
Blue 
gracious. 


eyes and dimples were very 


“You left too soon the other 


+s 


day,” they declared; “Uncle Jonas came 
in shortly after you went away, and you 
were hardly out of the house before one 
of your mother’s old servants came in to 


see you. It was Mammy Lucindy, our 


cook, and she was very much disap- 
pointed to find you had gone.” 
“I’m sorry,” the young fellow said, 


and he was so emphatic, and so serious, 
that Adelaide laughed. “I 
my mother speak of Lucindy and her 


have heard 


son Randall.” 
“When Uncle 
marked Adelaide, “I told him you had 


Jonas came in,” re- 


Sere sy 


valled. He frowned and said he supposed you 
wanted to see him on business; but I suggested that 
perhaps you had called because you were Judge 
Bowden’s grandson. He declared you had never 
thought of such a thing; but the possibility that you 
might have had such a thought pleased him greatly. 
I don’t know when I have seen him in such high 
good humor.” 

They were walking along as they talked, and the 
young man made a mental note of old Jonas’s pleas- 
ure. The sun was shining brightly, the air was fresh 
and cool, the jaybirds in the China trees were hilar- 
ious, and, somehow or other, the two young people 
felt very happy as they walked along. They had no 


. particular reason for their happiness, but they seemed 


to be in the atmosphere in which happiness arises like 
the sparkling dew of early morning. A deaf old lady 
sitting on her piazza, on the opposite side of the 
street, smiled sweetly at Adelaide, and held her 
trumpet to her ear, as if, by means of its echoing 
depths, she could hear what the laughing young 
woman was saying. Adelaide did have something to 
say, evidently—something that an ear-trumpet could 
not interpret across the wide street, for’she made a 
little gesture with her head, which her companion 
failed to see, and she sent some signal whirling 
through the air by means of a fluttering white hand. 
This signal he did see, but -he was unfamiliar with 
the code that prevails among womenkind the world 
over; yet he had no difficulty in taking it to an ordi- 
nary salutation, especially as the smiling old lady 
waved the trumpet around her head with an air of 
triumph. Still there was. something in it all that 
seemed to be a trifle beyond him—and from the 
feminine point of view it was a neat and pretty 
piece of work. 


He had small opportunity to give the matter any 
thought, for Adelaide, laughing, turned toward him, 
and began to speak of the affection her Uncle Jonas 
had felt for Judge Bowden, and the high esteem in 
which he held the judge’s memory. She acknowledged 
that it was very queer that a man long dead should 
play a living part in her uncle’s thoughts, but she 
explained that people had wrong ideas about her 
uncle. 


hearted; but if they knew him as well as I do, they 
would think differently.” 

The young fellow would have protested, but Ade- 
laide stopped him with a dignified wave of her ver- 
satile white hand. “I know what people say,” she 
insisted. “Mr. Sanders tells me, and so does Ran- 
dall, whose life was saved by your mother: they tell 
me everything that is said about Uncle Jonas. And I 
always tell him about it, but he doesn’t seem to care; 
he laughs as if it were a good joke, and declares that 
people have more sense than he has been 
willing to credit them with. Really, I 
believe he likes it, but it is not at all 
agreeable to me.” 

Young Somers hardly knew what to 
say; he had heard old Jonas described 
as the meanest man in twenty states, and 
the promoters of the railway enterprise 
who had sent him to Shady Dale were 
not at all backward in expressing their 
opinion of the man who was causing them 
so much unnecessary trouble and delay. 
So he walked on in silence for awhile. 
Then, “Speaking of my grandfather, I 
was just on the point of inquiring about 
the old place, but when you made your 
appearance just now, dropping out of 
the sky, I forgot all about it. I should 
like very much to see the home where my 
mother was born, and where my grand- 
father was born and died. I have heard 
my mother talk about Shady Dale and 
about the old home-place ever since I 
could understand what she said. I re- 
member, when I was a child, that I had 
a queer idea that the town was shaped 
like a bowl or saucer; all the good people 
that chanced to come by stumbled and 
fell in, there to remain, and all the bad 
people crawled over the rim and fell out; 
and I couldn’t help having a feeling of 
disappointment when I found that Shady 
Dale is very much like other towns.” 

“Now, don’t say that!” protested Ade- 
laide. “I have seen a great many towns, 
but never one like this—not one as 
pretty.” 

“Why, in North Carolina—” the young 
fellow began, but Adelaide interrupted 
him with a laugh so genuine and un- 


“They seem to think,” she declared, “that 
Uncle Jonas is very mean and stingy, and hard- 


affected that it was delightful to hear. Yet, in spite 
of the fact that he enjoyed the rippling sound, he 
felt his face turning red. “You think North Carolina 
is a joke,” he went on, “but you would be surprised 
to know what a great state it is.” 

“I was laughing at one of Mr. Sanders’s jokes,” 
said Adelaide, still smiling. “Once there was a to- 
bacco peddler came here driving a big covered wagon. 
Mr. Sanders discovered he was from North Carolina, 
and shook hands with him very cordially, and asked 
about a great many people he never heard of. The 
tobacco man said they must have moved away, but 
Mr. Sanders said he thought not, for the reason that 
the only three North Carolinians he ever saw that 
were able to settle at the toll-gates and ferries, made 
their way straight to Alabama, and formed a business 
firm. He said the name of this firm was “Tar, Pitch 
& Turkentime’—that’s the way he pronounced the 
names. The tobacco man didn’t get angry; he 
laughed as loudly as anybody, and Uncle Jonas says 
that was because he wasn’t conceited.” 


Here Adelaide paused; she had come to the house 
of the friend she- proposed to visit, and from the 
gate she pointed out the trees that grew so abund- 
antly on the Bowden place, and her attitude seemed 
to say to the young man that should he get lost, he 
would be safe so long as she was within calling dis- 
tance. He had been used to more dignity and less 
charm on the part of most of the young women he 
knew, and he rather preferred the variety which he 
had now come in contact with for the first time. And 
yet, when he came to the old homestead, where his 
grandfather lived and died, and where his mother was 
born, he was attacked by none of the emotions that 
would have seized upon the soul of his mother. He 
had been educated in a different environment, and 
he was essentially modern in his sense of the import- 
ance of business affairs. As he read the friendly 
inscription on the tomb of his grandfather—the family 
burying-ground being not far from the picturesquely 
simple old house, he was conscious of a strong desire 
to know whether failure or success would crown his 
negotiations with Mr. Jonas Whipple. 

The vagrant winds blew through the tops of trees 
more than two centuries old, the house frowned 
grimly over the reminiscences of past hospitality, and 
the whole scene appealed strongly to sentiments that 
are now said not to be strictly scientific. But it must 
not be supposed that the young man had no poetry in 
his soul, or that his nature was free from emotions of 
a sentimental character. He lived entirely in the 
present, and the past had no meaning for him save 
that. which was coldly historical. He found his 
inspiration in the rhythmical clatter and cackle of in- 
tricate machinery; he was stirred by the interweaving 
and interlacing business problems, and the whole 


DE LI'L’ LADY. 


I. 
De Lil Lady step so light 
She skacely ben’ de grass; 
She dress in blue, an’ red, an’ white— 
A rainbow, runnin’ pas’! 
De River say: “Please come my way!— 
I'll be yo’ lookin’ glass!” 


Il. 


De red rose glad her face to meet, 
An’ howdy lef’ aw right! 

She know des all de roses sweet 
Been dream’ in de night! 

De Sun, he say: “I'll shine to-day, 
An’ match dem eyes so bright!” 


EEL. 


De Li? Lady—she de one 
Make sunshine on de way; 
Ter kiss her ever’ sunbeam run— 
De birds sing “Holiday!” 
Dar’s angels dar, sweet-smilin’ whar 
De Lil’ Lady stay! 
—F rank L. STANTON. 
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movement, shape and pattern of huge commercial 
enterprises. 

Nor was this a misfortune. Being modern and 
practical, he was wholly free from the entanglements 
and misconceptions of prejudices that had outlived 
the issues that gave rise to them; and he went about 
his business with a mind at once clear, clean and 
cheerful, bearing the signal of hope on his forehead. 
As he walked about the old place, it was character- 
istic of him that he should be seeking the solution of 
the puzzle which Mr. Sanders had placed before him 
in the shape of a “royal flush,” but in a matter of 
this kind, his mathematics availing him nothing: nor 
did it occur to him that the solution was to be found 
somewhere in the region from which the nations of 
the world draw their not over-abundant supplies of 
poetical metaphor. After an interval which he 
deemed seemly and proper, he turned his steps in the 
direction whence he had come. ‘The street being 
straight as well as wide, afforded a fine perspective 
of sun and shade, to say nothing of the sand. As he 
went on, he walked more and more rapidly, so that he 
could have been accused of fleeing from the ghosts 
of his ancestors; but the propelling influence was 
the sight of Adelaide, who, having completed her 
morning call, was emerging from the gateway that 
led to the house of her friend. She was for moving 
on, but seemed suddenly to remember about the 
young man. ‘Turning, she saw him coming, and 
waited, sauntering slowly, her mind full of a swarm 
of thoughts that had been fighting for its possession 
since she first saw him. 

“The sight of your mother’s old home doesn’t seem 
to have saddened you,” she remarked, as he came up. 

“No,” he replied, “but that is because I have no 
refreshing memory of the old place. All my ideas 
about it are second hand; and besides, it seems to be 
a very cheerful place. I imagine that the soil round 
about is still fertile.” 


“I never thought of that,” she answered; “but men 
are always more practical than women. In your 
place, I should have searched over the old home- 
stead for the favorite walks of my grandfather; and 
I should have known, before I came away, where my 
mother ran and hid herself when her feelings were 
hurt; and where she played with her dolls, and just 
how she did when she was a little bit of a girl.” 

The young man had an uneasy idea that Adelaide 
was poking fun at him, but her face was so grave 
that he dismissed the idea; and it was then that he 
felt himself stirred by a dim conception of the region 
in which the thoughts of this beautiful young woman 
wandered and ranged. 


“What I was really thinking of all the time,” he 
said with a laugh that somehow conveyed-a regret 
that his thoughts were on a plane so much lower 
than hers, “was how I shall prevail on 
your uncle to convey to the railway com- 
pany a right of way through his land? 
It means a great deal to me.” 

“Oh that is why you are here!” ex- 
claimed Adelaide. “Well, I was wonder- 
ing.” She regarded him very seriously 
for a moment, and he felt that he had 
fallen a notch in her estimation. “If you'll 
take my advice,” she said, “you will leave 
the whole affair to Randall.” 

“But how can I? Randall is a negro. 
I’m sure I don’t understand what you 
mean!” His pride, his self-esteem, had 
been wounded to the very core, and his 
face was very red. 

“Yes, leave it to Randall and ~.. San- 
ders,” Adelaide replied, “anc ‘vud not 
lose anything if you could manage to 
introduce the ghost of your grandfather.” 
This was said airily, but it had far more 
meaning that young Somers was able to — 
read into it. 

“I never saw just such a place as this 
is? he remarked somewhat petulantly, 
“where the people can only help you 
along by means of riddles and parables 
and jokes. Mr. Sanders tells me to say 
nothing to your uncle about the business 
on which I have been sent. And then he 
says that I already have a royal flush 
in my hand. What am I to infer from 
that?” 

Young Somers, without intending it, 
revealed the essential boyishness of his 
nature, and Adelaide relished it im- 
mensely. “You are to infer just what he 
intended you should,” she declared. “The 
jokes of Mr. Sanders mean a great deal 
more than another man’s wisdom. You'll 
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discover that for yourself when you come to know 
him well.” 

“But you can’t do business by means of jokes,” 
the young fellow protested. 

“That's the way Mr. Sanders transacts his business,” 
Adelaide responded, “and he’s a very prosperous man. 
As for your grandfather’s ghost, Uncle Jonas will 
raise it if you give him half an opportunity. You'll 
learn a great deal from Mr. Sanders and Uncle Jonas 
if you stay here long enough.” The expression of 
her face was demureness itself, but the blue eyes 
sparkled with humor. 

Now, young Somers was neither slow nor dull, but 
the peculiar atmosphere he found at Shady Dale was 
something new in his experience, and he was com- 
pelled to tunnel through it before he could clearly 
understand it. His business training, as far as it had 
gone, and all his business associations, had accus- 
tomed him to methods of procedure that were not 
only direct, but blunt. He never went around obsta- 
cles but through or over them. But he knew, after 
giving the matter some consideration, and after dis- 
covering that the ordinary commercial and cold- 
blooded methods would be useless here, that he would 
- have to enter into the spirit of the place. He was a 
very attractive young man when at his best, and he 
made himself more attractive than ever by acquiring a 
quick sympathy for the things that interested the 
sincere and simple people about him. 

He had several long talks with Mr. Sanders, during 
which he never once mentioned business nor any- 
thing relating thereto. Instead, he seemed to be very 
much interested in Adelaide and her personality, her 
nature and individuality. On this’ subject Mr. San- 
ders was eloquent. He could discourse on it for 
hours, and was only humorous when he wanted to 
make people believe he was in earnest. He told 
Somers all about Cally-Lou, and asked the young 
man what he thought about the child that was a 
little more than make-believe, and yet remained on 
the very verge of visibility. Now, the young man 
was very practical; circumstances had made him so. 
His -spirit had had so little exercise, his dreams 
remained so persistently on the hither side of con- 
crete things, he was so completely invested with the 
cold and critical views that were the result of his 
education, that his mind never ventured much beyond 
his material interests, and he never tried to peep 
around the many corners that life presents to a 


curious and sincere observer. Consequently, he was 
all at sea, as the saying is, when Mr. Sanders told 
him about Cally-Lou. He thought it was some form 


of a new joke, and he would have had a hearty 


laugh had the old philosopher given him the wink. 

But the wink was not forthcoming. On the con- 
trary, much to the young man’s surprise, Mr. San- 
ders appeared to be very serious. But the young 
man was as frank as it is possible for a youngster 
to be. “PI be honest with you, Mr. Sanders,” he 
said. “I don’t know a thing about such matters. If I 
were not in Shady Dale, where everything seems to 
be so different, I would say at once that you are 
talking nonsense—that you are trying to play some 
kind of a practical joke—but, as it is, I don’t know 
what to think.” 

When the young man said that everything is dif- 
ferent in Shady Dale, he meant that Adelaide was 
different, and Mr. Sanders knew it; so he said, 
“When you git so that you kin mighty nigh see Cally- 
Lou, you'll be wuth lookin’ at twice.” 

Somers took this more seriously than he would 
have taken it twenty-four hours previously—and he 
carried it to the tavern with him, and thought it 
over a long time; and then, as if that were not 
sufficient, he carried it to the Bowden place in the 
dusk of the evening, and worried with it until he 
had no difficulty in discovering where his grand- 
father had walked, and where his mother had hid 
herself when her feelings were hurt, and where she 
had played with her dolls. 

The experience helped him in many ways, so much 
that when Adelaide saw him only a few hours later, 
she exclaimed, “Why, how well you are looking! Our 
climate must be fine to make such a change in you.” 
And Mr. Sanders—“Well, well! ef you stay here long, 
you'll turn out to be a purty nice lookin’ chap. The 
home air is mighty good for folks, so I’ve been told.” 
And, somehow or other, without further explanation, 
the young fellow knew what Mr. Sanders had meant 
by his talk about the “royal flush.” When he called 
on old Jonas, he went as the grandson of Judge Bow- 
den, and not as the agent of the promoter of the 
new railway, and endeavored to learn everything that 


the old man knew about his grandfather. 

Mr. Sanders joined the two before they had been 
conversing very long, and he was surprised, as well 
as pleased, to find how completely old Jonas had 


thawed out. There was not a frown on his face, and, 
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on occasion, he laughed heartily over some incident 
that his memory drew from the past. And, presently, 
Adelaide glided in from the innermost recesses of 
the house, and sat near her uncle. She was a charm- 
ing addition, and a most interesting. one, for she 
was able to remind old Jonas of many things he had 
told her about the dead judge. 
be outdone, contributed some of his own reminiscences 


Mr. Sanders, not to 


so that the evening became a sort of memorial of a 
good man who had long passed away. 

When the visitors going Adelaide 
accompanied them to the door, and went with them 
on the veranda. Before Mr. Sanders could say good- 
bye, she caught him by his sleeve—“Do you remem- 
ber what I told you the other day? Well, she has 
returned.” 

“What did she say?” he inquired, his finger on 
his chin. Adelaide blushed, but no one could see her 
embarassmert. “Why, she says that everything looks 


were away, 


a great deal better by lamplight.” 

Young Somers heard the conversation, but kept 
on moving away. 
Sanders, as he overtook the other. 
about Cally-Lou. It seems she run away the day 
you showed your face here, and now she’s come 
back.” And further than that, the Sage of Shady 
Dale said not a word. But the next day, he met 
the young fellow on the street, and gave him a con- 
gratulatory slap on the back. 
strong, sonny; an’ now that you’ve diskiver’d for 
yourself that thar’s a whole lot of ingineerin’ that’s 
nuther civil nor mechanical, an’ that aint got a thing 
in the world to do wi’ figgers, you’ll manage to git 
along ruther better than you thought—in fact, mighty 
nigh fustrate. 

“But don’t fergit Cally-Lou!” 

And the young fellow did get along firstrate in 
The railroad was allowed to 


“Did you hear that?” inquired Mr. 
“She was talking 


“You showed up purty 


more ways than one. 
run right through old Jonas’s land, and when it was 
completed, there was nothing to do but to celebrate 
the event by a marriage, in which the young man 
was aided and abetted by Adelaide. Then, when 
everything had settled down, he took hold of Ran- 
dall’s water-power and furnished lights for the town, 
and power for two or three mills in which Mr. San- 
ders was interested. I think this is all, but if you 
are in dougt about it, and want to find out something 
more, just enclose a stamp to William H. Sanders, 
Esq., Shady Dale, Georgia. 
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IN THE MATTER OF PROVINCIALITY: AND A 
WORD ABOUT HENRY JAMES 


By ANNE MACFARLAND . 


HAVE just received your letter, with its enclosures, which include an impolite 

note from the editor of the Plumbing News, published at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 

note of the editor is important only to him, but it means for me a moment of 
real delight, for it has enabled me to place a finger-tip on as strident a note of 
utter provinciality as has ever been seen outside of the Southern states. Penn- 
sylvania is a little further north than Virginia, and my delight springs from the 
fact that other people are just as “touchous” as those of the South. The grievance 
of the editor is that I was too anxious to place the scene of Mrs. Deland’s beau- 
tiful story in New England, where it properly belongs, when, in fact, it is really 
in a charming old Pennsylvania town. - I was aware of this, just as I am aware 
of the fact that there are lovely villages and towns in every state in the Union. 

Yet there is another fact, just as important, which I had in mind when I 
was writing my poor appreciation of “Helen Ritchie,” namely, that Pennsylvania 
must be content to be judged by the character of its polities, and by the strangely 
immoral antics of its leading citizens, who are its prominent politicians; they have 
made for the state a reputation that it must shoulder. I leave it to any one— 
even to the impolite editor of the Plumbing News—whether there is any reason 
why a person living outside the state of Pennsylvania should not judge the whole 
state (in a measure) by the statements of wholesale corruption and gross 
swindling that the newspapers at home and abroad are constantly flaring forth 
in their columns. Judging by these publications, is there any reason to believe 
that there is the slightest trace of sweetness and light in that state? There is, of 
course, something more than a trace; lovely people live there, cultured men and 
women, the salt of the earth. But, taking the comments and declarations of the 
newspapers to be measurably true, is it reasonable for an outsider to suppose 
that Pennsylvania is the seat of culture and refinement? 

The editor of the Plumbing News and other editors who do not relish my 
flippant remarks about Pennsylvania as an impossible abiding place for good Dr. 
Lavender, may take it as a serious fact that the commonwealth will be judged 
by outsiders, both at home and abroad, by the public men who represent it, and 
by the occurrences that take place under their patronage. The South has had to 
suffer great opprobrium the world over on account of slavery, and by reason 
of its defense by her public men. More than that, almost every incident of a 
_ Scandalous and bloody nature, no matter what the character and standing of the 


individual responsible, has been charged to the Southern people as a whole, and 


the entire section has had to shoulder the blame; and for nearly forty years they 
have been held responsible for the ingenious inventions of- Northern political 
editors and their correspondents. And when our people protested with all their 


feeble might and all their natural indignation, they were told that they were the- 


victims of hopeless “provincialism.” The editors had the authority of Matthew 
‘Arnold for their misuse of a simple term, and they hurl it back and forth 
to this day. 

I relish the protest of the impolite editor of the Pittsburgh Plumbing News 
because it informs my inquiring mind that provinciality is not confined to any 
section, but is a part of the inheritance of my thrice-blessed country. It is not an 
unhealthy symptom by any means; there is nothing more natural than that people 
should protest against unjust or ignorant criticism of their state, their section or 
their country; and yet it frequently happens, as the prophets will tell you, that 
what is most natural is precisely the thing to be avoided. Of what avail, during 
all these years, have been the indignant protests of the Southern people against 
the innumerable slanders and misconceptions that have found their way into 
every nook and corner of the civilized world? Of what avail have been their bitter 
and indignant denials of charges put forth both for business and political 
purposes? The wise protest is one that is good-humored, for good humor has 
lovers the wide world over, and it travels farther and flies freer than any sort 
of indignation, which, when it gets into the realm of politics and business, is 
always silly and absurd. Urbanity is a gift of the gods, and it is what we should 
all be candidates for. It is only another name for a high and specialized form 
of good humor, the perfect result of wisdom and sanity. Another name for it is 
culture, which many good people imagine cart be gained by the reading of many 
books. But it is not a matter of books at all, certainly not of a multiplicity of 
books. Knowledge, wisdom and perfect good humor, together with wide obser- 
vation, produce the culture which is only another name for urbanity. 

Among writers, you will find it in its fullest flower in the works of Newman 
and Arnold; it is to be found in most of Emerson’s writings. Among American 
citizens, it is to be found shining most significantly in the character and conduct 
of Robert E. Lee and Abraham Lincoln. Boston used to sneer at the homeliness 
of the great president, but his culture was not of the variety of which Boston 
used to boast. Speaking of Boston, reminds me somewhat of Chicago; or perhaps 
it was the mention of Matthew Arnold’s name that reminded me of the truly 
great city on the lakes. You have forgotten, I dare say, that Arnold once 


lectured there. In the course of his remarks, he made mention of Oberman, and 
made some allusion that rather pricked the attention of his audience. Who was 
Oberman, and where did he live? A great discussion ensued, egged on by Eugene 
Field in his solemn way. There was a hot dispute about the man—if it was a 
man—or about the book—if it was a book. With the exception of Field, all the 
disputants were as serious as it. is possible for men to be. The urbanity of 
Arnold was not disturbed, but he was very curious about it all. He saved a 
number of clippings appertaining to the controversy, and, when he returned 
home, appealed to an American friend for an explanation, inquiring, ‘Would they 
have understood if I had mentioned Senancour? Here was urbanity, with a little 
mixture of humor. 


One thing more, and I am done. Why do our American critics and critic- 
asters go to the utermost limit of hysteria every time Henry James shows his 
head? Doesn’t it strike you that there is something especially narrow and pro- 
vincial in this sort of disposition? In the far-away days of my youth, there 
was, as I remember, a sort of feud between the “factory boys” and the “town 


boys.” The feud was harmless enoughas far as it went, its worst results being 


the throwing of stones, and the employment of the form of billingsgate that 
seems to be popular with boys the world over; but the treatment of Mr. James 
recalls it forcibly to my mind. 


Occasionally, and at long intervals, I have an opportunity to read some of 
our home-made periodicals that are saved for me by an English publisher who is 
a friend of mine and who has American connections. Those that I happened to 
select, not long ago, were either angrily or humorously in pursuit of Henry 
James. Two of his offences stand clearly out; he has been unfortunate enough 
to criticise the oral use of the English tongue by the young women of our Republic, 
and he has been bold enough to invent a diction of his own for the presen- 
tation of his ideas. In all likelihood, you have paid no attention to this treatment 
of a distinguished writer, who is native and to the manner born, but in the mind 
of an exile, who has a hearty desire to be proud of her home-people, it sticks 
closer than a Wilkes county cockle-burr. 


Humor is good in its place, but folly is not humor; nor is there anything 
specially enlightening in irony when amateurs try to employ it. Those who affect 
it should lose.no time-in securing a file of The Nation, wherein they may study 
the editorial articles of the late E. L. Godkin. In these they will find irony, 
sarcasm and humor, all from the same master hand. Should they fail to catch 
the secret, they will atleast learn a great deal more about the matter than 
they know now. 


In the American periodicals that I have lately read, though some of them are 
months old, there are many remarks about Mr. James, but in only one of them 
have. I found an appreciation of this distinguished writer; all the rest contain 
signs of a rankling prejudice against the man and his works. Where his diction 
is not made the subject of parody and ridicule, he is derided because he has 
“expatriated” himself, because he does not live in Boston or New York. Why 
should he desert his native land? What does he find particularly elevating in 
the atmosphere and surroundings of the English? Didn’t Americans show them 
what they were and are more than a hundred years ago? Is it possible for such 
a man to be truly loyal? And what does he mean by his conduct anyhow? 

To one who is able to view one’s native land as a whole, and who longs for the 
time to come when one’s exile shall be over, all this is supremely silly, and it is 
pretty certain to disgust people of real taste and feeling no matter where they 
live. The American critics will finally have to take account of Mr. James, and 
they will be compelled to change their attitude. His diction is painful to me, 
but is that any reason why I should not enjoy his books? I say diction, where 
another would say style, for the reason that it does not represent Mr. James as 
he was when he wrote that fine book, “The Portrait of a Lady.” One’s style may 
improve, but it is almost impossible to change it; it stands for the person; but 
diction is quite another matter. The same writer may employ different kinds of 
diction, as in the case of Robert Louis Stevenson; but Mr. James has gradually 
changed his until now it is what we see it. He has become so habituated to its 
use that it is his style, in a sense. It suits his methods of analysis, his descriptions 
of emotions, and his explorations of the mind, and it is impossible to deny that 
it is strangely subtle in the wonderful light it throws on the characters that Mr. 
James chooses to depict. 

Take it all in all, I should advise my brethren at home to allow this dis- 
tinguished writer to go his own way in the matter of writing and of choosing his 
‘place of abode. He is pretty close to home in any event; England is next door 
to America, and ’tis but a journey of a night or two between London and New 
York. Would that the nights were mine! 


London, August 26. 
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A&A SOUTHERN VIEW OF DIXON’S “THE TRAITOR” 


FISHERMAN once cast his net, says the 

Arabian tale, and found it exceeding heavy. 

But when he drew it in it contained nothing 
save an old boot. Again ‘he cast the net and again 
it was exceeding heavy. But when he drew it in 
there was only the carcass of a jackass. A third 
and last time he seined and this time he brought to 
shore a vase containing an evil genie. 

How like Thomas Dixon and his trilogy of Recon- 
struction novels, “The Leopard Spots”, “The Clans- 
man” and the closing series which has just appeared 
under the title of “The Traiter”! Only there is this 
difference between the ancient and the modern fisher- 
man: Mr. Dixon began with the evil genie, next 
landed the jackass and now with a final tug he has 
solemnly hooked up the old boot. 

This comparison is made in no sense of wanton 
levity. Mr. Dixon himself is not a trifler with humor 


- and *he must be regarded gravely at all times. It 


is no mere figure of speech to say that “The Leopard 
Spots, ” first of the triplets to come, bore the spell 
of an evil genie in its pages. For, did it not rise 


~ from the fén of a bitter memory that was happily 


- being healed? 


It reminded a triumphant people of 
their. nee and humiliation. No bugle call for the 
new dawn! A night croak for buried hates !. Then 
followed “The Clansman” that made reviewers chuckle 
as they ran blue pencil marks across its flights of 
rhetoric, and women hide their eyes as they watched 
its horror enacted on the stage. A third haul brings 
“The Traitor”, best of the series because,—the end. 
Whether or not you admire the spirit of this story 
or admit the truth of the life it portrays, you can 
but marvel at its characters’ conversations. A word 
first as to the plot in order that these may be more 
clearly appreciated. In the year 1870 John Graham, 
a young genius among the foothills of North Carolina, 
finds himself robbed of his ancestral estate by a 
scalawag justice of the United States circuit court, 
Judge Butler by name. On the verge of having the 
KuKlux Klan, of which he is local chief, make way 
with the judge, Graham suddenly meets that scala- 
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* adjectives. 


By WILLIAM COLE JONES 


wag’s daughter, Stella, and tumbles in love with her. 
Things are running smoothly when one night the 
judge is stabbed through the heart at a masked Ku- 
Klux ball that Stella has capriciously held in her 
father’s house. Who dealt the blow? WVaguely and 
wildly the girl suspects John Graham. Steve Hoyle 
who is John’s opponent both in politics and love and 
who, as Mr. Dixon would put it, is a low-down, flabby- 
jowled, slimy-hearted coward to boot—Mr. Dixon is 
always frank in his own opinion of a character— 
Steve Hoyle feeds the growing poison in  Stella’s 
mind. Steve in fact is the traitor. “If I can but 
wring from him a confession that he is chief of the 
clan, the Invisible Empire,” Stella reasons, “then I 
shall have evidence to crush him. And TIl use his 
love for me as the tool to do the probing with.” But 
just as the heroine has convinced herself that Graham 
is her father’s murderer and is delivering him 
through a cleverly laid trick into the hands of United 
States soldiers, she discovers his innocence. But it 
is too late. John is thrown into irons and tried by 
a negro jury. How the plot runs from then forward, 
you may imagine for yourself. It must be said how- 
ever for the sake of the curious that there is an 
epilogue ingeniously called “Under Bright Skies.” 
From out this thicket of adventure in which secret 
panels and passages and lonely graveyards accumu- 
late, there rises that wonderful named 
“Stella.” She is a passionate soul such as Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox would langourously worship, a sort of 
combination of the Blessed Damozel and Mrs Carrie 
Nation. For once in his authorship Mr. Dixon has 
found a heroine on whom he can unleash all his 
Let but the flutter of her skirts be heard 
Paolo was an 
maam beside 


woman 


and he grows voluptuously voluble. 
iceberg, Boccaccio, a Puritan school 
Mr. Dixon when he talks of Stella. 
And what hero in all romance, except John Graham, 
could fill the bill for the conversation she deserves? 
None of your dry, every-day conversations for Mr. 
Dixon. Never for a moment does the red of his 
imagination grow dim. He is forever passionate, 
forever soaring. Some characters find their anger 


No such limitations for 
This for instance from John Graham 


or their love beyond words. 
Mr. Dixon’s. 


when, ready to burst with temper, he confronts the — 
“Were I master of every language — 
on earth and past master of all the dead tongues of- 


scalawag judge: 


the ages, a genius in the use of every epithet the rage 
of man ever spoke, still words would have no power 
to express my contempt for you.” 
what effective scorn that fine “con-tempt” will be 
syllabled out when “The Traitor is put on the stage. 

But this review is lingering too long on matters 
of style and structure. 
seriousness literary effects are of minor importance. 
He would disdain the writing of a story for the 
story’s sake or for the reader’s mere amusement. 
His books are books of purpose and problem. Perhaps 


it is because this problem weighs so heavily on his 


mind that “The Traitor’ is as void of humor as the 
Arabian fisherman’s old boot was of fish. What his 
purpose is, the dedication indicates. This reads, 
“Dedicated to the men of the South who suffered 
exile, imprisonment and death for the dariny service 
they rendered our country as citizens of the Fuvis- 
ible Empire.” To portray, then, the life- ‘of “those 
times and incidentally to solvé the negro riddle imag 
be taken as “The Traitor’s” object. 

Does it achieve this end? When you have ¢ losed - 


To a man of Mr. Dixon’s © 


Imagine with — 
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the book are you a whit nearer a sane, wise, hum: T : 


itarian solution of the dark enigma? Or have yoù 


. . . . . aa - 
caught a broad, human insight into those spirits that — 


are gone? Historical record undoubtedly sustains 
Mr. Dixon in the incidents he sets forth. But there 
is no wider difference in the world than 
truth to fact and truth to life. And the inward life, 
the true vital life of the South’s heart, yesterday 
or to-day, is beyond the grasp, even the reach of 
Thomas Dixon. 


between 


The soul of that brave, prophetic era is not for 
the sentimentalist and incendiary to invoke. Some- 
time, it may be, a poet will come to sing the pathos 
and the poetry of those years, but he will sing of 
men, not of swaggerers, and above the deeps of his 
song will be young laughter and the silvering east. 


ANOTHER SCHEME FOR THE PERFECT STATE 


HE LIMIT OF WEALTH,” ‘by Alfred L. 
Hutchinson, is very much like dozens of other 
current books which propose remedies for the 
economic and governmental ills which, afflict the 
national body; neither more lucid nor less lucid, and 
possessing about the same degree of originality. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in America, as elsewhere, 
have perceived faults and flaws in the present system 
of distributing created wealth, and a surprisingly 
large number have set themselves the task of thinking 
out a more equitable scheme—and no matter what 
the character of the schemes proposed, the fact of 
the thought cannot be regarded as otherwise than 
cheering. 

To put it briefly, and outside their own phrases, all 
these writers have a passonate desire for the elimina- 
tion of the poverty that pinches. They advance 
different foundational theories upon which to rear the 
superstructure of the New State; sometimes it is a 
theory of taxation, sometimes it is a theory of owner- 
ship; very frequently they imagine an ideal and show 
it in operation, with much patient exercise of the 
inventive faculty carefully explaining away all difficul- 
ties, and exhibiting the details of their dream in 
working relationship to their dream as a_ whole. 
Optimism is their common trait; one and all they show 
that they believe that if, by God or man, a perfectly 
adjusted system were put into the hands of humanity 
to-day, or in some not distant to-morrow, humanity 
would be capable of preserving it and profiting by it. 
What they want, they want right away. è 

Optimism; belief in better things, is to be admired, 
for it is the outgrowth of a strong desire. Men do 
well to hope, but the wiser part of hope is patience. 
Human nature as it is was not formed in a few 
hundred years’ or a few thousand years, neither is it 
to be immediately improved into something more 
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By DON MARQUIS 


admirable by the simple exposition of better systems; 
no millenium, no Utopia, no Altruria, of any sort, is 
just around the next corner. If humanity as it is 
to-day were to be granted the forms and mechanism 
of a perfect state there would still be something lack- 
ing, and that would be the very general spirit necessary 
to make the letter effective. The more perfect state is 
not a matter of mechanism, it is more largely a ques- 
tion of the intellect and spirit brought to the operation 
of any mechanism. There have been many struggles 
in the long ascent of humanity from the beast, in 
order that the present governing virtués of the species 
might become so strong and so generally shared as 
they are at present; how many these struggles have 
been, and how long a period they have covered, and 
with what successive ebbs and flows of progress and 
seeming retrogression they have coincided, are matters 
that no one knows; religion speaks in parables and 
science makes guesses, but the thought of that infinity 
of days and nights and suns and moons and seasons 
puzzles the comprehension and makes the brain grow 
numb and cold. Humanity spent incalculable years 
becoming what it is, and it is neither pessimism nor 
cynicism which expects it to spend more than a few 
decades or a few centuries in so thoroughly and so 
generally realizing its ideals as to become as a whole 
greatly better than it is. And until human nature, the 
average of it, the wieldy, acting, ruling mass of it, 
does become better than it is, nothing like a perfect 
state is possible; and any perfect system granted it 
would be bound to become more or less perverted. 
The only perfect democracy possible is one of 
which every member is an aristocrat. An aristocrat 
in the sense that neither laws nor systems nor force 
nor fear, nor anything other than his own well- 
governed volition, is necessary to make him respect 
his neighbor’s rights and his own, and in the further 
sense that he shall have developed sufficient intel- 
lectual perception to appreciate justice in any rela- 


It may be that a few carefully-selected 
individuals are at present capable of carrying on such 
a state, it may be not; I should not know where or 
among what class to look for them; but nothing is 
more apparent than that humanity as a whole is not 
so capable; when it is the forms and systems will not 
matter much, 
selves. 


tionship. 


I do not look for this condition next week. 


In the meantime it is of little profit to quarrel with $ A 
particular brand of 
socialism, anybody's dreams, or anybody’s theory. I — 
confess that I have a great deal more sympathy with ~~ 


anybody’s Utopia, anybody's 


the. sincere and hopeful Spirits who are moved to the 
manufacture of Utopias than I have with the smug 
dullards who have never perceived the need for some- 
thing better. And the people who are thinking 
about these matters, even when they enthuse them- 


selves into a kind of earthly paradise no more than 
fifty years away, which is to be based on some system 


of taxation or ownership, are actually helping along 
the evolution of human nature into something better 
than human nature their fond desire of a 
is something necessary, or the golden 
they are (to use a very old 
metaphor) the coral insects of hope; their very impa- 
tience is far from being an ignoble trait, their refusal 
to recognize how very much time must elapse is not 
a subject for ridicule or levity. 
wings; to-day we desire them more; we shall not get 
them to-morrow, but there is a wing’d and nobler 
being—there is a more perfect state—realizable at 
the end of long and painful struggles. I think 
neither a man of science nor a preacher would reject 
the idea that the strong desire for that which is 


now is; 
golden age 
age would never come; 


Yesterday we wanted 


governmental details will settle them- < 


not now possible will end by making it possible and 


then by making it true; 
that the man who looks for a winged humanity 
to-morrow may be foolish, but not nearly so foolish 
as the man who denies that it shall ever be. 


and they might also agree 


A Glance in Passing 


By DON MARQUIS 


Kinc SOLOMON for some centuries enjoyed a certain reputa- 
tion for wisdom, but a few years ago an explorer in Abyssinia 
ran onto some interesting information which settled Solomon’s 
business. This was M. Hugues le Rouxe, who found some 
of the love-letters written by the King to that Queen of Sheba who came curiously 
to his court and departed thence exclaiming at his greatness; and of course 
Solomon fell off of his pedestal when the discovery was made. No man who 
does not make sure that his love-letters have been destroyed is very wise. The 
authorship of all the proverbs in the world will not weigh against such care- 
lessness; carelessness really criminal on the part of a king. It is a terrible 
thing to think of—such a piece of evidence turning up after all those years! But 
nothing is hidden from the enquiring minds of this generation. Even the repu- 
tation (for beauty) of Cleopatra has been attacked—although that’s a matter 
of no great moment, after all, since it is admitted that she possessed the far 
more desirable gift of making men believe her beautiful. Everyone now living 
having been exposed, it becomes the turn of antiquity to become uneasy and 
tremble in the tomb. Who can dodge Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos? As Lowell 
very nearly remarked: 


Rameses 


Unmasked 


“Spin, spin, Steffens, spin, 
‘ Tarbell twist, and Baker sever, 
Year out, year in, 
The silent muck-rake waits forever!” 


Rameses II has been very well thought of for some thousands of years, but 
Rameses has finally been exposed. Only the other day some Egyptologists, 
muck-raking among the pyramids, discovered that Rameses was not in reality a 
great king, but merely a monumental faker. When Rameses saw a temple or 
a pyramid that pleased his fancy he had the royal sculptor go and chisel the real 
builder’s name off of it and carve on the name of Rameses. By this sort of 
press agent work Rameses became as well advertised up and down both banks 
of the Nile as if he were a patent-medicine or a breakfast food or Bernard Shaw. 
But before we condemn Rameses too severely, let us at least recognize a kind 
of aspiration in the man; he had the desire to connect himself with works of 
genius, in some manner; therefore there must have been something good in him, 
at least such a taste for great work as impelled him to this attempt (however 
mistaken) to identify himself with it. Tom Reed one time called attention to a 
milder and more laudable case of this impulse among men to live forever by 
connecting themselves with what is immortal. “What I like about Theodore 
Roosevelt,” he said, “is his enthusiasm over his discovery of the Ten Command- 
ments.” And who that is familiar with Mr. Roosevelt’s public utterances can 
fail to have noticed his generous ambition to give the words that Moses reported 
the stamp of his approval and the wide popular circulation which they really 
deserve? There is no plagiarism in this; it is a kind of benevolent assimilation 
and even more benevolent distribution. 


ka 
A pusH-cart MAN whose weekly profits are perhaps $15 is 
fined $10.75 for some technical violation of a city ordinance, 
and no one seems to care particularly except the push-cart 
man. If he protests it is likely in imperfect English, and if 
his protest is printed in the newspapers at all it is in the form of what reporters 


Concerning 


Fines 


tall “a funny story.” Judge Landis fines the Standard Oil Company , $29,240,000 


for persistent and insolent violation of the federal laws, and several papers which 
delight in calling themselves “conservative” immediately lose their sense of pro- 
portion, remark that the judiciary is becoming honeycombed with socialism, 
insinuate that the judge was making what is called “a grand-stand play,” and 
foresee the ruin of American business interests and the decay of American 
institutions. The push-cart individual was fined to the extent of about two- 
thirds of his net revenue; the twenty-nine millions and odd thousands represent 
less than one-third of the net revenues of the corporation during the period 
Wherein the 1,462 violations of the law noticed by the court took place. Laws 
are very imperfect things, and the proportion which a fine levied for their violation 
should bear to the net income of the culprit must be largely a matter of the 
trial judge’s opinion and-sense of justice. But until we see our courts in general 
acting on the unjust and revolutionary opinion that the law-breaking corpora- 
tions should be fined at a disproportionately higher rate than the push-cart men 
(just because the corporations are rich and unpopular) .we shall not complain 
that the country is going to the dogs for the specific reason of radicalism on 
the bench. 
™ 

Jom: D. RocKeFfeLLER’s heart to heart talks with newspaper 
men are among the most entertaining contributions to current 
literature. This pious elderly gentleman, whose only ambition 
is to discharge with credit the great trust which it has pleased 
Providence (in recognition of his piety) to put into his hands, is at a loss to 
understand his own unpopularity. It is true that he has prospered, but why 


According 
To St. John 


should any one grudge him his prosperity? Surely the world understands why 
he has prospered, does it not? Has Mr. Rockefeller not pointed out, time and 
again, that any young man now living is equally sure of prosperity if he will 
walk in the straight and narrow way, as Mr. Rockefeller did,—if he will conduct 
himself meekly, if he is neither froward nor contentious, nor yet intemperate nor 
incautious, but refrains from those evil communications that corrupt good man- 
ners? “A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches,” Mr. Rockefeller 
agrees, but points out that the possession of the one does not necessarily imply 
a lack of the other. Indeed (we gather from his newspaper interviews) the best 
way to trap great riches is with the bird lime of piety. And if you are 
not rich, we infer, it is because you are not religious; there has been some little 
flaw in your behavior which the world, perhaps, sees not, but of which the 
Recording Angel (who is a kind of expert financial-religious accountant in the 
Scheme of Things according to Rockefeller) is shrewdly aware. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
little sermons generally find their way into the papers just after some unusually 
wicked assault upon that divinely appointed organization, the oil trust, and 
coming so they serve to emphasize the sweetness of that unperturbed, forgiving 
spirit that loves the world in spite of the world’s determined misjudgment. They 
must be very comforting to the smaller fry whom he has ruined, for they convey 
the cheerful message that Providence let Mr. Rockefeller crush them because Mr. 
Rockefeller is more righteous than they are. And for our part we never grow 
tired of the simple tale of his purity and worth as related by himself. 


ESPERANTO 1$ TO sEAL the doom of militarism. When the 
nations of the world all use the same language so that they 
can speak freely what is in their hearts, barbarism will vanish, 
wars will cease, the millenium will arrive. So says a writer in 
the Westminster Review, but he neglects to add whether the conduits of Cheapside 
will run claret wine and the three-hooped beer pot of London will have seven 

hoops. It is an attractive theory: All theories for grasping the millenium by 
its floating forelock and yanking it into the present are attractive to us; we like 
this random optimism, with its eyes of cloudy blue, for its own sake. But we 
are just a little doubtful about the Esperanto plan. There was a time, according 
to Holy Writ, when all the people on the earth spoke the same language. Did 
they use this greater facility of communication for any good purpose? No, 
indeed; they plotted against the whites; they planned deviltry; they got together 
and builded a tower that was to be so high that they could reach Heaven without 
the preliminary of uncomfortably pious conduct—an idea that has survived the 
tower itself in one form or another. And who can guarantee that Esperanto might 
not tempt the human race into just such another aspiring transgression? Is this 
human desire for a millenium in itself a kind of aspiring transgression? The 
Tower of Babel was an expression of a desire not dissimilar to the desire for a 
millenium—and just see what happened to it! But these are questions for the 


Another 


Millenium 


theologians. 
* 
Joun SuHarp WriiwtaMs recently defined a Democrat as a man 
What Isa who occupies a safe (and sane) middle ground between plu- 
Party? tocracy and mobocracy. This addition to the crop of answers 


that has sprung up since the New York World’s enquiry does 
not help matters much. It takes in too many people. We never met a man who 
would admit that he had any affiliations with either mobs or plutocrats. *But 
while the patient and pathetic Democratic ass has been backed into a fence 
corner and compelled to confess that he doesn’t know but that he may be a zebra 
or a spotted gyasticutus after all, it seems unfair not to call attention to the fact 
that the other parties likewise have many men of many minds within their 
organizations. Is it easy to answer the question: “What is a Republican?” If 
President Roosevelt, who chops down a trust every morning before breakfast 
(letting the chips fall where they may) is a Republican, what then is Senator 
Aldrich? If Cummins of Iowa is a Republican, what is Uncle Joe Cannon, to 
whom the very thought of tariff revision is a monstrous one? If Secretary Taft, 
who would like to see the Filipinos have an American market for their products, 
is a Republican, what are the representatives and senators who oppose that just 
policy? Democrats, Republicans, Populists, Socialists—so far as we can make 
out, they have all chewed up their tags. John Temple Graves, who is a 
Prohibitionist, says Mr. Roosevelt looks like a pretty good Republican-sort-of-a- 
Democrat to him. Tom Watson opines that the Populists are the only real 
blown-in-the-glass Democrats in existence; and if you don’t believe him he will 
prove it to you by Thomas Jefferson, who was the Tom Watson of his day. 
E. H. Harriman thinks Mr. Roosevelt is a Socialist and an undesirable citizen. 
Mr. Bryan’s Democrats will tell you that such men as Alton B. Parker and 
Grover Cleveland are a great deal more like Republicans than most Republicans 
are. And the Hearst-Family-Brisbane, which was bred in San Francisco but in 
Boston it is beans, has described itself at divers times and places by divers sweet 
and lovely names, and been described by every edged adjective in the political 
thesaurus. There is even some doubt concerning Mr. Fairbanks, for while he 
admits that he is just like Abraham Lincoln in most respects yet Lincoln told 


34 


stories that even that winsome, naughty cut-up, Mr. Bok 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, would hesitate to print. It is 
becoming almost as pertinent to ask: “What is a party?” 
as it is to ask: “What is a Democrat?” 


me 
IF THERE 1s ONE quality which the Rus- 
sians have most assuredly exhibited, 
despots, butchers, anarchists, and all, 
aps that is the quality of courage. The Rus- 
sian official does not know when nor from what quarter 
his death may come; a walk through the streets is an adven- 
ture to him; any alley may conceal an assassin; amongst 
his very guards may be a zealot who has sworn to have 
his life; already the pistol which is to bring him down, 
the bomb which is to blow him into atoms, has been pre- 
pared; and yet the Russian official appears to go about 
his daily business with a calm and resolute mien; it is 
with no cringing spirit that he moves among all these 


Russian 
Courage — 


hidden traps of destruction. And the fanatics who kill, the. 


anarchists, have a kind of courage. They seldom escape. 
They are sure that, having killed, they themselves must die; 
but they do not shrink from death; they do not refuse the 
bloody and disgusting work which their twisted brains tell 
them is their duty, nor its consequences. There are idealists 
in Russia; they are killing each other and being killed for 
the most part because they believe very intensely in some- 
thing; they are more willing to die for generous ideas, the 
revolutionists, than they are able to advance practicable 
ones. It is to be gathered from the confusion and slaughter 
which has been going on there for a couple of years that 
the intellect of the working classes and the peasantry is not 
yet sufficiently quickened so that an experiment at self- 
government would be an immediate success. And it is to be 
gathered from what Russian writers say of the peasants 
that they have a great deal of faith; that they are a very 
spiritual sort of people. Russia, with her great courage, 
and her hulking body, and her spiritual trend, will be a 
great nation indeed when the large youthful mind of her 
peasantry awakens just a little more. 


% 

A LITERATURE Is PASSING. Now that. the 
South is going dry, a whole army of 
Southern Colonel anecdotes must be mus- 
tered out of service. The survivor of an 
elder period, who spent the lazy days on his verandah drink- 
ing heavenly mint juleps, is a very familiar figure—in 
fiction. As a matter of fact, the juleps concocted in this 
part of the country are not a bit better than the ones that 
may be purchased in New York or Chicago barrooms. We 
do not enjoy being iconoclastic concerning important 
matters, but truth compels us to go even farther and state 
that those Southern Colonels in real life who vaguely corre- 
spond to the Southern Colonels of fiction are just as apt 
to be teetotallers as are the interesting elderly gentlemen 
of Massachusetts or Ohio. In fact, it was some of those 
Southern Colonels, and their kinfolks—including their wives, 
their sisters, their cousins and their aunts—who agitated a 
prohibition law in Georgia until they got it. 


Mustering 


Out a Joke 


AnD Now THAT Georcia has got it, what 
is she going to do with it, this prohibition 
law? The few stills in the mountains 
untouched of the revenue officers will not 
be able to appease one-tenth of the unregenerate thirst still 
remaining in Georgia; besides, it is not everyone who has 
been educated up to a liking for corn whiskey. The Rum 
Demon and the interstate commerce laws will probably form 
a working partnership to supply the greater part of the 
demand for Liquid Damnation. But even with whiskey 
trickling .into Georgia by many devious rills, there will 
likely be not more than half so much drinking as there was 
before. Concerning few questions can so many different 
points of view be held in all sincerity as may be held con- 
cerning the question of prohibition. Does one exceed his 
duty when he minds his neighbor’s business? That is one 
way of putting it. To what extent is your neighbor’s busi- 
ness your own business? Do you refuse your duty when you 
neglect your neighbor’s business? Those questions, in rela- 
tion to the Rum Demon, (otherwise referred to by Le 
Gallienne as the Angel Wine) always bob up in any prohi- 
bition discussion. In communities where everybody and his 
neighbor are not so far from being on a par, such questions 
presumably provoke more discussion than they did amongst 
those Georgians who passed the prohibition bill; for in 
Georgia, whether they like it or not, the white people are 
neighbors to the negroes. And it was the presence of the 
negroes that swung the balance towards prohibition. White 
people who would conceive it to be no part of their duty 
to mind the business of a white neighbor, though a weak 
brother, took up with the other half of the argument when 
they thought of the negro, conceiving it to be their duty 
to keep whisky away from him. So now that Georgia has 
her prohibition law, it will likely be evaded to a considerable 
extent as it touches the white people and pretty thoroughly 


Georgia and 


the Rum Demon 


‘it in the case of Paul Morton. 


enforced where it touches the negroes. Like all things 
human, it is neither an unmixed blessing nor an unmixed evil. 


oe 
“I THINK,” said Secretary Taft, in his 
recent speech at Columbus, Ohio, “the 
imprisonment of one or two managers 


Mr. Taft 
and the Tariff 


healthy effect throughout the country.” Perhaps it would 


of unlawful trusts would have a most 


be more efficacious than fines fixed at twenty-nine millions. | 
And yet, however desirable the consummation, it is a hard | 
task to secure the relentless prosecution of a high official | 
of an industrial organization if he is likewise an enterprising | 


and respected citizen. The public have seen that; they saw 
Roosevelt—(we almost said when Mr. Taft succeeds Mr. 
‘Roosevelt, for his succession seems one of the most likely 
things in politics)—the will carry on Mr. Roosevelt’s war- 
fare against wicked trusts. That, among other things, is to 
be gathered from the speech aforesaid. Mr. Taft’s willing- 
ness to proceed against the trusts is no less than Mr. Roose- 
velt’s. And his enthusiasm concerning tariff revision is 
about the same as Mr. Roosevelt’s in kind and in degree. 
That is to say, both have a canny recognition of the improb- 
ability of the trust element among the Republican leaders 
allowing enough to be done along the line of tariff revision 
greatly to affect those certain trusts that could scarcely 
rejoice in such lusty trusthood without an excessively high 
tariff. Mr. Taft, in effect, admits the necessity for tariff 
revision, acknowledges that an excessive tariff is a breeder 
of monopolistic trusts, expresses his own desire and that of 
the president for a revision, and then practically owns up 
that the Republican party as a whole possesses no single 
mind, no united policy, with regard to such revision. This 
latter confession is a frank one. Less frank, in its essence, 
is his recommendation to the Republican party to promise 
to revise the tariff as soon as possible after the next ‘presi- 
dential election. For he gives no definite idea as to when 
he believes it would be possible to redeem such a pledge. 
In short, while Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt will use every 
other weapon against trusts, they cannot say whether or no 
their party will ever let this particular, most effective one 
be used. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft are in the main 
sincere; we believe that in spite of the Morton incident. 
And yet in respect to that phase of trust-busting activity 
upon which tariff revision has a bearing they are typical 
politicians, forced to play politics to hold a part of their 
party in line. 
the lack of certainty and definiteness of such Republican 
leaders, sworn enemies of the trusts, concerning this partic- 
ular anti-trust weapon which they cannot promise will be 
used. But the Democratic party has a way of not getting 
together upon anything. 
* 

Riciuarp Mawnsriretp was at his best in 
those plays in which the psychological 
development of one chief character con- 
stitutes the dominant interest of the 
drama; in which such development in fact creates the 


Richard 
Mansfield 


If Mr. Taft succeeds Mr. | 


e ssl 


The Democratic party might urge with effect | 


drama. Julius Caesar is not that kind of a play, and Mans- | 
field’s Brutus was not an incomparable Brutus; Peer Gynt | 


is that kind of a play, so is Ivan the Terrible, and Richard 
the Third comes about as near to that description as any- 
thing Shakespeare ever wrote, and we do not know of 
any living American who is so capable of making their 


| 


chief characters vital and convincing beings as Mansfield | 


was. 


it was no greater than his work for the stage. For Mans- 


Undeniably superior as was his work on the stage, | 


field continued until the day of his death to be a priest of | 


art in a period of theatrical commercialism. His attitude 
constituted a rebuke towards the low-browed tradesmen 
who deal in plays as if they were bales of cotton, and to 
the actors of reputation, merited or otherwise, who permit 
themselves more and more to be dealt with as if they, 
too, were merchandise—had the one class not been too dull 
ahd the other not too debauched by this dollar-dullness to 
appreciate such a rebuke. And a more stinging rebuke 
should his career be to the few actors of a really high 
order of talent who are content to go on from year to 
year in the repetition of easy triumphs rather than to devote 
such pains as Mansfield did to .the cultivation of a finer, 
surer art and the gradual education of a larger public to 
its appreciation. Mansfield dies at a time when the Amer- 
ican stage needs (as rarely any stage has needed) more 
men of his artistic conscience—“producers” with intelligence 
and ideals above those of the average pawn-broker, and 
actors who, whatever their native gifts, combine with them 
a love of their profession so genuine that they will not 
succumb, after a few earlier victories, to the lure of the 
immediate dollar. Mansfield’s eminence became so 
acknowledged that his devotion to his craft did not cost him 
money, but rather made it for him; but none can doubt 
that had his later career resolved itself into a hand-to-hand 
fight for the privilege of doing things as his artistic con- 
science prompted he would have flung away the chance for 
more money and clung to the ideals. Art. no less than the 


more active fields of life, affords a chance for the exercise | 
of a certain manliness and conviction, and whether Mans- | 
field shall be estimated as one of the very greatest of Eng- | 


lish-speaking actors, or something less than that, we do not | 


greatly care; our admiration is for the loyal devotee. 
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BROWN SUITS 


will be popular this Fall and all the rage 
next Spring. Get a suit that’s up to snuff— 
something that's of the right color and right 
style. You'll find it in your local dealer's 
display of 


Schwab’s $20 “‘Better Grade”? 
Suits for men and young men 


It's one of our four great leaders with the retail price 
“on the sleeve,” put there by us, the makers. Our 
other three leaders are Schwab's $25 Superior Suits, 
Schwab's $15 Special and “ Ten-Dollar-Bill” Suits. 
You'll not only find them style leaders but value 
leaders. The best dealers in America are showing 
them. If yours doesn't, write us and we will refer 
you to one who does. 


Our Fall Fashion Booklet 


Is off the press. It's a pretty book and it shows some 
mighty pretty styles. Write for it. It's yours fora 
postal card. 


Schwab Clothing 
Company 


Makers of Honest Clothes 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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` hit of the piece. The work of Edward Martindell 
_ a8 Totem Pole Pete is especially worthy of mention, 


A Summer Overture to Fall Theatricals 


BP as FALL season of the theatrical year 1907-1908 By PAUL TIETJENS Hattie Williams reappeared for a few weeks at the 


was ushered in on August 5th, last. The evening 

editions of our daily papers can be bought at the 
news stands at eleven in the morning, and the October issues of most of our 
magazines appear in the middle of September. It seems to be our way of doing 
things, so why not extend this disregard for conventional time restrictions to 
the stage? August 5th is certainly as much in the fall as eleven A. M. is in 
the evening, and if the weather does not accord with this appelation, why that 
is really the fault of the weather—and very inconsiderate of it, too. 

To resume, the fall season was ushered in on August 5th. And here again is 
a misnomer. One connotes a somewhat formal significance in the verb “to usher.” 
It implies a more or less stately, dignified and polite 
proceeding. But “The Time, the Place and the 
Girl,” which opened Wallack’s on August Sth, is 
none of these. It is of the species “musical farce,” 
is rather bouncing and boisterous, and full of 
slang redolent of the race-course. It comes from 
Chicago. The New York newspapers usually 
attribute these characteristics to Chicago as typical, 
and as quite below the standards demanded by 
New York audiences—which naturally leads one to 
presume that the people who seemed to enjoy the 
performance, as evidenced by frequent peals of 
laughter must have come from the Breezy City. 
The humor of the piece is very amply sustained 
by Arthur Deagon as “Happy” Johnny Hicks, the 
gambler, and it contains some catchy musical 
numbers, effectively staged by Ned Wayburn. 
A‘ week later there appeared at the Knicker- 
bocker a comic opera entitled “The Alaskan.” The 
locale of the play is revealed by its title, and the 
plot concerns itself with the trials and tribulations 
of a Klondike miner. An effort is made to get 
away from the stereotyped brands of comic opera 
plots by the introduction of an element of pathos. 
This. effect is praiseworthy and has a certain 
amount of charm, but it interferes with the sine 
quo non of that form of entertainment, its humor. 
The-musie, written- by Harry Girard, is very musi- 
cianly and well-written, though on the whole a 
trifle heavy. A Totem Pole song seems to be the 


but most of all praise must be lavished on the 
horus. The male choir is sonorous and well- 
alanced, the female end of it good to look at and 
with fresh clear voices. This circumstance is so 
unusual in musical comedy that it is noteworthy. 
To make the opera a popular success, however, 
it will have to be “lightened” up a little. 
Raymond Hitchcock appeared at the Astor 


Theater in “The Yankee Tourist” which used to Maclyn Arbuckle in “The Round Up” 


be “The Galloper” a farce by Richard Harding 

Davis. Some fifteen musical numbers (with lyrics by Wallace Irwin) by Alfred 
G. Robyn have been introduced. Raymond Hitchcock’s proper realm is musical 
comedy, in which he holds a place alone in its class. He is insinuatingly, irresis- 
tably funny, and the authors of “The Yankee Tourist,” have provided him with 
a vehicle which will keep him on Broadway for a long run. 

George Broadhurst has also broken out in musical farce. He has taken 
his “The Wrong Mr. Wright,” and with the aid of “numerous” musical inter- 
ruptions by Gustav Kerker has given us another one of those airy nothings of 
mirth and melody, with which this season seems destined to overwhelm us. It 
is now called “The Lady from Lane’s” and sufficiently justifies its existence 
by doing what it purports to do—creating laughter. In fact it has made a 
hit, and will no doubt also linger with us for a goodly space. It is playing at 
the Lyric Theater. 

Then there is Francis Wilson, who is screamingly funny in bis new play 
“When Knights Were Bold,” now holding forth at the Garrick. To all intents 
and purposes the plot of this farce by Chas. Marlowe is the same as that of 
“The Road to Yesterday.” Wilson (as Sir Guy de Vere) by the potent agency 
of a dream superinduced by bounteous libations of whisky and water, taken 
to cure a cold (which cdld as enacted by Wilson carries the first act) is taken 
back 710 years in his evening clothes. The scene recalls Mark Twain’s “A Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court,” and is meat and drink for Wilson. He has not had 
S© good a vehicle since leaving musical comedy. 


Criterion Theater in her last year’s success “The Little 

Cherub,” which gave place on August 26 to “The Dairy- 
maids” another musical comedy imported from England by Charles Frohman. 
This seems rather an unnecessary importation. English musical comedies are as 
a rule characterized by a certain daintiness, charm and grace which make them 
very welcome to Americans. They are usually deftly clever, with musie that 
is lilting and tuneful and at times quaint. “The Dairymaids” is distinctly not up 
to this standard. Of plot there is none that can be deciphered, the music lacks 
distinction, and the humor is negligible. What humor there is, ts due to the 
efforts of Huntley Wright and George Gregory, two typically English comedians 
of more than average ability. Julia Sanderson 
heads a rather mediocre female cast.. 

The first production of the season purporting to 
be serious, was “The Round Up,” a play of 
Arizona by Edmund Day, which had its initial 
performances in Chicago last summer. -It is melo- 
drama pure and simple however, and. was put on. at 
the New Amsterdam, a theater not usually given. 
over to that class of drama. The plot is of the 
Enoch Arden variety. The woman in the case 
however finds out that her original betrothed is 
still alive, and that the man whom she has married 
and whom she really loves has deceived her as to 
this fact. She accordingly orders her husband to- 
the desert to find lover Number One, in order to 
square herself with him. One begins to expect a 
problem play, a psychological drama, when the 
melodramatic element steps in. ‘The husband finds: 
the first lover in the desert. A really fine scene 
takes place between the two men—one marked by 
dignity, directness and repression. However they 


killed. He being disposed of, the rest is easy, 
especially as United States troops happen along 
just about this time with a Gatling gun and many, 
many blank cartridges with which they create a 
dreadful din and much havoc among the Apaches 
who at once proceed to litter the stage with two or 
three thicknesses of defunct corpses. It is a sure- 
enough Wild West Show. Florence Rockwell, Mac- 
lyn Arbuckle and Orme Caldara carry away the 
honors of the performance in about equal divisions. 

The first week in September was marked by the 
production of a so-called dramatization of Tolstoi’s 
“Anna Karenina” and “The Ranger”, another 
Western play by Augustus Thomas. The necessity 
of sending this page to press prevents at this time 
the extended consideration that these plays deserve. 
They will be discussed later, but a few words now 
will not be out of place. 

Virginia Harned was the star of “Anna Karen- 
ina”, at the Herald Square Theater, and the first 
night audience was made up for the most part of those who might be called 
experts in the drama. They were attracted by the experiment, which was bound 
to be hazardous. The dramatization was done by Edmond Guiraud, and he 
succeeded in transposing the story into a conventional theater-piece of five 
acts. And because of this he necessarily must lose a great deal of Tolstoi’s 
greatness. The tragedy of a state of existence which made the book a terrible 
work of realism cannot be presented by a dramatist who must never forget his 
constructional conventions. Miss Harned was supported by a large cast, among 
whom were John Mason, Albert Gran and Robert Warwick. 

Mr. Thomas, whose record of success has been almost absolute, again returned 
to the West in “The Ranger” in which Dustin Farnum, of “Virginian” note, 
starred. The, first night verdict was that the play was melodrama, and bad, 
weak melodrama at that; in other words that the play fell short of its own 
pretentions, which were low. It was the professional critics’ judgment that the 
play would not last long. “The Movers”, is the title of the play by Martha Morton 
produced September 3d at the Hackett Theater. It was received with interest. 
In a word the play may be said to deal with the subservience of the average 
American husband to his wife’s wishes and whims, and to be a sermon against 
the worship of our women to the extent that they have forgotten that their duty 
is in the communism of the home. Amid all this rather trifling outlay of the early 
season Grace George, fresh from London triumphs, continues to charm in a play 
of real wit and finesse, Sardon’s “Divorcons.” 


are attacked by Apaches, and lever Number One is , 
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The OPEN HOUSE 


Conducted by 
MARY E BRYAN 


The Laugh Out of Reason 


66 (71 VEE it’s a first-class play, Miss Ellie,” said the breezy young man. “Friend 
g of mine saw it, and. says he came nigh laughing himself into a fit. You 

don’t catch me buying tickets for a show unless I know it’s good. I got 
sold once. Sister and two young lady friends of mine came to town. It was 
their college vacation, and they were up for fun. I took them to the theater; 
play was cracked up as something grand. Well, it was the dum’est thing I ever 
saw; not a laugh in it! Girls were disgusted. When we were going out I said to 
the ticket fellow: ‘You wont get me again on that rot? ‘It’s a Shakespeare 
play,’ he says, huffy. ‘I know that, I says, ‘but Shakespeare’s a back number. 
We want a play up to date—with plenty of fun in it. Nothing goes now but 
things that make you laugh.’’ 

To make one laugh—this is the insistent demand to-day. The element of 
amusement must enter into every form of art. Leave out sense, sentiment, imag- 
ination, but venture not to leave out fun. ‘The lecture that draws the big 
audience is the one that brings in the most jokes; the play that fills the house is 
not the tragedy which “purges with pity and terror” (that passed long ago) nor 
the drama of human action and passion lighted here and there with wit or humor: 
it is the exaggerated burlesque, the hop and skip vaudeville, the farce so ridiculous 
that we laugh in spite of ourselves and feel self-contemptuous afterwards. 

To laugh is all right. Laughter is an excellent thing—in its place. It is a 
corrective of sour moods; it is a breeze that clears the mental atmosphere of 
vapors; it is a dredge that sweeps away the barriers of formalism and sets in 
motion warm currents of good will. But laughter, to be wholesome, should be 
occasional, not continuous. Humor is the spice of art, not the whole pabulum. 
There is danger of losing sight of this—danger that the craze for amusement 
invade the domain of serious art and dethrone noble ideals. 

The dominance of the clever cartoon and the colored comic picture gives 
the young a false estimate of art; the persistent jingle of humorous verse drowns 
the fine music of poesy; the jerky rapid transit of the syndicate skit (emulating 
the moving picture show) belittles the short story that promised soon to be 
perfect. The pressure brought to bear upon authors to produce something 
amusing causes them to do violence to their sense of art and inject fun where it 
is incongruous. Instance Mr. Phillpott’s masterly novel, “The Whirlwind,” when 
seeming suddenly to remember that the laugh must be lugged in, he introduces a 
batch of silly villagers, who make talk that he fondly imagines is amusing. 

Minor writers, catching the keynote of the “Oh, be joyful” symphony, harp 
upon it in and out of season. Well-meaning journalists reiterate the advice: “Be 
cheerful, smile, radiate sunshine,” echoed more potently by the new cults, who 
enjoin their disciples: “Tell yourself every day ‘I am happy,’ though your hopes 
are in ashes; smile at your friend, though his sore heart is aching for sym- 
pathy”—advice often as untimely as that given in a certain back yard tragedy, 
where a hen was loudly protesting against being sacrificed for the family dinner. 
Excited by her squawking and wishing to encourage her, the parrot shouted, 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” continuing his injunction to cheer up while the hen was 
being decapitated. . 

Let us laugh—but not everlastingly. Let us be merry—but also wise. 


Ghost Stories 


No matter what grievances we have against Summer, when it comes to 
bidding her good-bye all her sins are forgiven her. We remember only her sweet- 
ness, the outdoor joy she brought us, the crimson of her sunsets, the rose of her 
sunrises, the breath of her flowers, the song of her birds.. We sigh when we hear 
the note of her farewell in the melancholy west wind, and see her passing ghost 
in the white mists that float away from the valley. 

Speaking of ghosts, how surely they crop up in the stories as Hallow’een 
approaches! And what a family likeness these stories exhibit! Inevitably their 
ghosts revisit mundane scenes through being troubled because their bones are not 
buried in consecrated ground, or because their murderer has not been found out. 
One would suppose a ghost would have some better motive for a visit to earth 
than concern about his cast-off bones, or the furtherance of such an ignoble 
passion as revenge. Is there no message that love lasts beyond the grave—no 
consoling secret of the life ‘beyond to be whispered into mortal ears? But then, 
the ghost may well be silent and elusive, since he is aware of what a terror his 
presence would arouse—what a panic a whisper from him, or a sight of his pale 
face at the window pane would create in the very kindred who profess to cherish 
the belief that he is living still. Who knows but it may be true, that 


“Human spirits feel the human way 
And hate the unreasoning awe that waves them off 
From possible communion.” 


The Unreasoning Awe 


It was their last evening at the seashore. To-morrow they would pack up and 
leave the little weather-beaten cottage to the bats. It was time. There were signs 
that summer was over. A wail had crept into the west wind; a hoarser murmur 
into the waves. This evening the air was chill. “A fire would be comforting,” 
some one said, and forthwith they gathered driftwood along the beach and 
kindled a little fire on the cottage hearth. The sea salt in it made the wood burn 
with a blue flame that caused. their faces to look spectral. “Like a company of 
astral bodies,” said DeWitt—and from this they began to talk about ghosts. 

“I don’t believe in ghosts,” said Burr, “but I would give ten years of my 
life to see one. Why? Do but think of it for one quiet moment—a man you 
have seen dead and buried appears before you in a clear light—no clap trap of 
cabinets and darkened rooms. What greater thing can happen? It solves the 
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Q Say ‘‘Mocha’’—the coffee used 
so largely in Mohammedan coun- 
tries — and the average person 
thinks you are speaking of the 
finest coffee grown. And yet Mr. 
Hal. M. David of the N. O. Daily 
States write us, 


“I have drunk the famous 
Turkish coffees in Constan- 
tinople and Persia and I 
am proud to say that 
LUZIANNE is unquestiona- 
bly a superior coffee. It 
has that delicious flavor and 
i smooth effect found in no 
other brand.” 
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| jumped. to his feet. 


| Homes, maintained by the State, and directed by such women as are specially 
equipped by nature and education for the task of caring for the minds and the’ 
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problem of the ages. It takes away the awful horror of death; it makes true 
the daring dream that there is a life beyond. But we shall never see a ghost.” 
“Why not?” asked DeWitt, poking a splinter into the failing fire. “Why 
should not one believe in ghosts? The belief is no longer looked on as supersti- 
tious. It has receivéd the sanction of reason and science. It has been endorsed 
after long investigation by the Committee of Psychological Research. Theosophy 
and Spirtiualism tell us that hosts of astral bodies and earth-bound spirits are 
wandering wistfplly about their old habitations, longing to make known their 


| presence, but waved off, as Mrs. Browning lamented, by our unreasoning awe.” 
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“There’s no unreasoning awe iñ me,” declared Burr. “I would rather this 
5 b 


-| night see a ghost than know my play had been accepted—be sure I would get 


some good copy from that inhabitant of the unseen world.” 

“You think you would,” Eva said, regarding him with musing eyes, “but 
if one you had seen dead—say that drowned girl we saw lifted out of the water, 
her white face swathed in black hair—should appear before you now, why you’d 
be as panic-stricken as the rest of us.” 

He smiled, mildly derisive. “I wish it could be put to the test,” he said. 

Elizabeth jumped up abruptly. “You folks give me the creeps!” she 
exclaimed. “TIl leave you to your ghosts.” As she went out she gave Eva a 
meaning look. b's 

The talk went on with intervals of silénce. The fire had burned down to gray 
and pink ashes; the lamp shone dimly; outside was dark and still, save for the 
throbbing ocean. Burr, leaning back in his chair, his hands locked behind his head, 
gazed dreamily out into the darkness. Suddenly there was heard the swish of 
wet garments; the door opened and a figure appeared—a woman in long wet 
clothes with drenched locks about a dead-white face. Eva screamed. DeWitt 
Burr started up, then fell back, gasping and livid. Eva 
ran-to him and shook him. He opened his eyes. ‘*What—what was it?” he faltered. 

“Elizabeth in a wet bath robe with her hair down and her face chalked—only 
this and nothing more,” said Eva. “But, cousin mine, how about your scorn of 


the ‘unreasoning awe’?” 


HE latch string of our door hangs outside; all who have interesting views 

to express are welcome to ‘enter—hence our brilliant Pippapasses. Her 

ideas as to marriage will be thought somewhat revolutionary by those who 
hold that a woman’s supreme work in the social scheme is to make a home, to be a 
companion for a husband and to bear and bring up children. None will deny 
that if she does these well, she performs a great—if not the greatest—work for 
humanity. There was a time when the world needed only this work of her; but 
that time, they tell us, has passed. The broader, more complex civilization of 
to-day has evolved the need for an additional kind of woman and to this woman, 
it is asserted, marriage and the passion of love make no appeal. She is prac- 
tically sexless, yet warm-hearted and sympathetic, full of cheer and strength for 
others—an ideal friend to men and women. She loves children, and enters 
zealously into plans for training them. Indeed, it is said, she looks forward to 
the time when the bringing up of children will be done in perfectly appointed 


bodies of the young. 


Such is the peculiar class of women which it is declared is being evolved i) 


Í| the centers of intellectual energy. To find her ante-type go to the ant and tl: 


bee. The model communities of these insects exhibit in miniature the condition + 
to which it is said we are approaching. Their workers are all females, but prac-* 
tically of no sex, and an important part of their wonderfully intelligent work is 
to nourish and care for the young—also for the mother. In this task they exhibit 
a zeal and devotion that has not been paralleled by human beings. Whether the 
speculations as to the woman of the future be true or false has yet to be revealed. 
Certain it is that in the drama of To-morrow woman will play a leading role. 
Let us hope that whatever changes may take place in the programme, they will 
never dethrone the woman of our old-time worship—the wife and mother, the 
creator and conserver of the home. 

The Open House has some interesting guests to-day. Mr. Harris’s account 
of Loma land and its peculiar colony and school gives us a glimpse at the 
outcome of Theosophy (a graft from the ancient religion of Buddha) on the 


Betsy Trotwood’s sketch, “How Mrs. Brown Meddled,” is a l 
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Pacific coast. 


humorous-pathetic showing of a “back woods” custom that has prevented the! 
recovery of many a helpless patient. Mattie Howard, the Quinns must have been 
charming neighbors, Vernie Barrington, sweet Fleda Riggan was also one of my 
favorites in the “olden days and golden.” No novel to-day has won such a hold 
on the hearts of its readers as was gained by “Queechy” and “The Wide, Wide 
World,” its predecessor. 
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From the Members of 


w THE OPEN HOUSE * 


string” grew to the great hickory tree 
that towered at the front gate 

In some subtle way I knew when the 
first silken apple-buds burst in the ten- 


IN AN OLD ORCHARD 

Sometimes I hear people wish they 
were children again, and to me this 
always seems a little strange. Child- 
hood has its sorrows, and these sorrows 
are just as real as any we know later. 
And think of the moment when you 
were brought into a full realization that 
the grown-up people you loved were 
not the perfect beings your child-heart 
had held them to be, that they really 
could not do everything in the world 
even for you. Oh, the helpless anguish 
of that moment! 

But there is one thing I would have 
back from out the days of childhood if 
I could. That one thing is, or was, an 
old orchard. Never was there such an 
orchard, and I loved it all from the 
back fence where the “devil’s shoe- 


der April sunshine. And after that I 
knew every change that came until 
the old orchard was one huge mass of 
fragrant pink and cooling green. Then 
I would take a favorite book or a mag- 
azine and lose myself in the cool depths 
among the trees ;and looking up at 
the floating clouds seen through the 
spaces between the softly swaying 
boughs I found my world. In this 
world I saw the misty robes of the 
Rain Angel and the Wind Angel and 
the tiny forms of the good fairies. 
Sometimes they floated up among the 
white clouds and sometimes they came 
right down among the trees. Then I 
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thought this was a dream; now I know 
it was real. 

All the birds and bees and butterflies 
knew this old orchard, and loved it, too. 
In the early morning the cat-birds came 
with their tender plaintive notes—notes 
that in some haunting way made you 
feel the gray days that waited for you 
out there in the future beyond the old 
orchard gate. Yet through it all there 
beat a minor note of comfort and sweet 


“assurance, 


Later the mocking-bird came and 
perched high on a wind-swayed limb he 
would pour out his heart in a perfect 
pean of joy. 

And when he was silent for a while 
the sparrows and wrens twittered blithely 
and the blue jay called saucily as he 
flitted here and there like a bit of mov- 
ing sky. 

Sometimes there came rainy days, and 
from the rain-splashed window I looked 
out to the old orchard and wondered 
where all the birds and bees and butter- 
flies had hidden themselves. I never 
wondered about the fairies and the Wind 
Angel, for I felt that they could take 
care of themselves. 

Not long ago I passed the old orchard. 
The storms of winter have destroyed 
some of the trees and some are standing 
with broken boughs, so there is little left 
of the beautiful, restful old place. For a 
moment I looked and saw the dear old 
trees rise up again just as I knew them 
in the summer mornings; and then came 
tender faces and happy voices that once 
called me across the cool shadows. ‘Then 
I looked away and when I felt that I 
could see clearly I smiled down at the 
little boy and we went on. 

Somewhere, sometime when I have 
grown good and wise enough to create 
with thought I shall make that old 
orchard over; and in blossom time those 
whom I love will find me there. 

IraLy HEMPERLY. 


HOW MRS. BROWN MEDDLED. 


The news had been passed from house 
to house of the backwoods settlement— 
|“M’is Blake’s a- -dyin’.” “Yes, an’ she’s 
dyin’ in her sins; she’s a backslider. We 


Elastic Fissured Feed—an invention | mus’ all go and pray for her,” said Mrs. 


Hines, and in half an hour the little 
cabin in which the widow lay struggling 
in the grasp of disease was filled with 
women, breathing up the scant supply of 
air and praying and singing around the 
bedside of “Sister Blake.” They sang 
yrn, Sinner, Turn,” “Hark from the 
Lb” and “Judgment Day’s a-Comin’, 

the sufferer feebly moaned and 

{a to join in the prayer that she might 
~ -aved from the pit that yawned for 


the midst of the tumult there 
¢ tered a plump little woman in a fresh 
‘co frock and a white sun-bonnet, 
»se calm, sensible face somehow threw 
lamper on the proceedings. The noise 
used, and Mrs. Hines explained that 
ster Blake was afraid she was dying 
her sins and they were praying for her 
nversion. Mrs. Brown’s innate tact 
ld her it would be useless to reason 
th the women, so she said sweetly: 
“ou’ve been working hard over the poor 
ng; now Ill take my turn while you 
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go out and eat that big watermelon you'll 
find in my old buggy.” When they were 
gone she opened the one window and 
shaded out the glare. Then coming to 
the bed, she said: “Now, take some rest, 
dear; try to sleep.’ 

“Oh,” moaned the woman, “I can't. 
M’is Brown, I’m a-dyin’ in my sins. I’ve 
backslid. I aint been to church but twict 
since my ole man died, an’ I aint helt 
family prayer often, nor said the blessin’ 
at meals.” 

“Well, if them’s all the sins that’s on 
your mind, you just shut your eyes and 
take a rest while the angels are gettin’ 
your crown and robes ready. Aint you 
been so po since your ol’ man died that 
you couldn’t mor’n keep bread for your 
six children, let alone a decent dress for 
Sunday? and aint you been so tuckered 
out when night come that you’d drop off 
to sleep sayin’ ‘Our Father, much less 
reading and prayin’ with the family? 
An’ aint the meals been so skimpy most 


times that you felt more like cryin’ than 
sayin’ a blessin?” 
“Oh! M’is Brown, however did you 


know all this?” 

“But aint you all the time loved what 
was good, and tried to raise your chil- 
dren right and been as good a neighbor 
as you knew how? You have, and the 
Lord knows it, an’ he’ll give you a bet- 
ter chance in the next world when you 
git there. But you aint leavin’ this world 
yet. What you want now is to feel easy 
in your mind, trust God and rest. Let 
me turn you over now, and you drop 
right off and take a little nap.” 

“Oh, I feel so comforted,” sighed the 
poor soul when she had been gently 
turned over and the pillow laid straight. 

Mrs. Brown went out, and meeting the 
other women, told them that Sister Blake 
was asleep and ought not to be disturbed. 
With her gentle positiveness, the little 
woman usually carried her point. The 
women went away, looking disappointed. 
Mrs. Hines declared, “Ef M’is Brown 
hadn’t come and meddled, M’is Buake 
mought a died a-shoutin’ by this time. 

Mrs. Blake did not die. The soothing 
words and restful sleep saved the life of 
the widowed mother, as such methods 
might save many a poor woman of the 
unenlightened class whose sick rooms are 
crowded with visitors and rendered noisy 
and disquieting. 

Bersy Trorwoop. 


AT WONDERFUL LOMA LAND. 

Tell us something of the work of Kath- 
arine Tingley in California, at Loma 
Land and elsewhere, asked the editor of 
The Open House, and in accordance with 
her wish, I will say that Katharine Ting- 
ley, the head of theosophy in California, 

‘though the cult she teaches is not in 
AAO IE NSn with the views of Orthodox 
Christianity—is doing a great work 
for humanity by redeeming from lives 
of shame and crime many little ones 
who would otherwise be a burden to 
themselves and to society. The door of 
the Home is ever open to receive children 
of every creed and nationality. The same 
is true of her school—Raja Yoga—here 
at San Diego. 

Every one works at Loma Land, and 
the home is practically self-supporting. 
No one is paid for labor, but all share 
the products of toil. It is a colony of 
common interests, and the general pros- 
perity, contentment and the more than 
average intelligence of the students and 
colonists speak volumes for the wisdom 
of the teachings of Theosophy. It is 
almost a re alization of Utopian dreams, 
and but for the fact that Theosophists 
deny the divinity of Christ (while believ- 
ing in Him as a great and good teacher) 
many more converts would be added to 
its ranks. 

Madame Tingley is the owner of the 
Isis Theater here in San Diego, in which 
Raja Yoga school is located. Under her 
| supervision the students from Loma Land 


and the city school occasionally give 
Shakespearean plays, lectures, debates. 


readings and musical recitals. They wear 
the uniform adopted in Loma Land—the 
boys in brown khaki, the girls in Grecian 


robes of pure white with wreaths of | 
flowers on their heads and garlands of | 
green about their shoulders. I have been | 


much impressed by the ease and 
ralness with which even the 
render the difficult passages 
Shakespeare or classic selections 
Schopenhauer, Wagner and 
[or recite poems from great writers, Sid- 
ney Lanier, our honored Georgian, seem- 
ing to be a favorite. I heard a little girl 
not over ten years old, recite “The Song 
of the Chattahoochee” with so much grace 
and expression that she was heartily 
encored, 

Loma Land is beautiful beyond com- 
‘pare. Stately palms, flowers in profusion 


natu- | 
little tots | 
from | 
from | 
Beethoven, | 
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everywhere, winding walks leading 
through vineyards. and lemon and orange 
groves, fountains and minidture lakes, 
make it another Eden. The buildings are 
graceful and substantial. Dominating all 
is the glass-domed house, a marvel of 
architectural beauty. Standing on the 
crest of a high hill, it overlooks the spark- 
ling, ever-changing Pacific to the west, 
the winding, land-locked waters of the 
bay with San Diego rising from the shore, 
its many colored buildings and the vivid 
green of palms and pepper trees, orange 
and lemon forming a picture of wonder- 
ful beauty. 

I think no fairer view can be found on 
this Pacific coast than the view at sun- 
set from the summit of Point Loma, when 
the slant rays of the sun form a golden 
pathway leading through Silver Gate—the 
entrance to the harbor and gleam on the 
sails of some vessel bound for the fairy 
islands of the South Sea. To the east, 
clothed in purple mists in the summer 
and in winter, crowned with glistening 
snow, rise the peaks of the lower Sie:ra 
Range, and far to the south lies La Mesa 
Grande, in the land of “Manana,” just 
over the line of old Mexico. 

Ah, yes, this country affords compensa- 
tion for the things that were, yet in the 
midst of all there rises before me a pic- 
ture—homely, but ah, how dear—a field 
of snowy cotton, a stretch of green 
meadow, with Beaver Dam Creek winding 
across it, a two-horse wagon, piled high 
with baskets full of snowy cotton, followed 
by laughing, shouting care-free darkies. 


“Dear old Georgy—happy lan’, 
I’m gwine back to Georgy—if I can.” 
R. H. Harris. 
27 H. Street, San Diego, Cal. 


“PIPPA PASSES.” 

I am astonished to hear it whispered 
that “G. W.” is a spinster. I had thought 
of him (or her) as having married and 
reared a large family of exemplary Sun- 
day school children. But I see now, she 
knows no more about matrimony, or 
about the Kingdom of Heaven, than I 
do. So come down from your pulpit, G. 
W., and hear me say that I believe in 
the propriety of Platonic friendship. If 
a soul really exists in the body of a 
human being, then a pure friendship be- 
tween men and women is possible, and 
ought to be more common than it is. It 
should be the duty of poets and novelists 
to plant and encourage this sentiment in 
the minds of their readers, instead of 
harping forever on the passion of love. 
No sanction of religion or society can 
make mere passion holy. The contents 
of the vessel are the same, no matter what 
Sanctimonious cover you put over it. It 
is a law of nature, but what has nature 
to do with morality? In my observation, 
marriage has a demoralizing effect upon 
women, save those of uncommonly strong 
and aspiring character. Too often mar- 
ried women abandon their minds, if not 
their souls. There is more in the divorce 
question that you dream of. There are 
actually some women in the world who 
are blindly and desperately struggling 
for freedom of spirit—even in “that set 
which calls itself the cream of society”— 
women who yearn for Platonic attach- 
ments and nurse lap-dogs instead of 
abies. 

“T long to kill this vile, reptile thing 

s . , bd 
that is strangling my glad, free, pure, 
Singing spirit,” wrote a young girl to me. 

It is the best in a woman that loves, and 
the worst in a man that answers her. I 
would give all that I have of faith and 
truth and tenderness—I would glory in 
forever giving—to a man who would care 
for these things and not ask me for the 
worst. When I see a man fighting 
against the inevitable, I am impelled to 
aid him, with all the inspiration I can 
offer, of mind and heart and soul. But 
they invariably ask me for my hand, and 
the rest; and when they find that they 
cant have it, they get ugly and seem to 
think I have done them a monstrous 
injury. Yet I foresee the day when my 
Ideals will fall, and in the crash of dis- 
cord and ruin I shall succumb, laughing.” 

Chey say a woman will turn fool, 
Sooner or later; but I hope I shall not 

so tempted. "When I make a home I 
want it to be a spacious hermitage, where 

can live and do as I please, and have 
many dogs as I want, and all sorts of 
here orem the oversight of hus- 
tives “4 + atives. Fate gives us our rela- 
tiae A thank God, we can choose our 

- And in God’s Kingdom there is 
no sex. i PIPPA. 


THE QUINN’S SUMMER CAMP. 

“Yes, we had a splendid time at the 
x slo this summer,” said Emma Brown, 
u pretty music teacher. “But my! how 
xpensive it was! Railroad fare, board, 


clothes (we dressed three times a day), 
and washing bills took all our savings. 
We shall have to stay at home next sum- 
mer; I am sorry, too. An outing does me 
so much good, and mamma really needs a 
changdevery summer.” 

“Instead of foregoing a summer out- 
ing, why not plan an inexpensive one, as 
was done by the Quinns this summer,” 
replied Miss Brown’s friend. “Mrs. 
Quinn is the over-worked, tired little 
wife of a city bank clerk. She has a 
daughter who teaches in the public school. 
The girl had saved money to go to 
Chautauqua, but the family doctor said 
she needed outdoor recreation and rest 
of mind. Mrs. Quinn happened to 
remember the big old country school 
house in which she and her husband had 
studied together when they were chil- 
dren. It was still standing in the grove 
of oaks; she had seen it three years be- 
fore, though then it was used as a barn 
by the farmer who had bought the land. 
It was not yet harvest time, and perhaps 
the building was empty and might be 
secured to camp in. ‘The environment 


was all that could be desired, a fine trout | 
creek and a mill pond not far off, a| 
spring of cold clear water at the foot of | 


the hill, and neighbors near at hand. Mrs 
Quinn told her daughter of her idea and 
Ethel readily gave up the Chautauqua 
visit and entered into her mother’s plan. 
She went on a trip of investigation and 
found that the farmer, who was an old 
friend of her father, was well pleased to 
let them have the house for a month or 
more. She then arranged to have the 
building scoured and whitewashed and 
some slight partitions made out of refuse 
lumber from a neighboring saw mill, and 
some makeshift tables and benches con- 
structed out of the same cheap lumber. 
After Ethel’s return the secret was 
communicated to Mr. Quinn, who was 
surprised and pleased with the arrange- 
ment. He knew the neighborhood well, 
and its facilties for boating, fishing and 
rabbit hunting. They packed up a few 
things in the way of bed clothes, crock- 
ery, towels and clothes—and went to their 
“camp” without delay. It was fun to get 
things in order with all the family help- 
ing. Assisted by two negroes, who had 
known Mr. Quinn when he was a boy, 
a shelter to cook under and a stove were 
soon put up. What a holiday they had! 
They stayed out of doors nearly all the 
time, fishing, boating, picking blackber- 
ries and rambling over the hills. The 
kindly, sociable neighbors came to see 
them, and sent them fruit and vegeta- 


bles. They foraged for eggs and frying 
chickens, while milk and butter were 
plentiful. They greatly enjoyed the 


country people’s picnics and barbecues 
and contributed a share of amusement 
with their graphophone and Ethel’s violin, 
also a “shadow show” given in the barn, 
as they called their temporary abode. The 
two old folks renewed their youth, walk- 
ing the shady paths and sitting beside the 
spring where they had courted twenty 
years before. The young lady daughter 
caught a beau—a young theological stu- 
dent, the son of one of the neighbors. 
When the month’s outing, which had 
given them so much refreshment of mind 
and body, was at an end, they reluctantly 
“broke camp.” “Come again,” was the 
farmer’s hearty invitation as he said 
good-bye to the charming tenants of his 
barn, and they promptly responded, 
“Thank you; indeed we will.” 
Marre Howarp. 


WHEN SHE IS ABOUT TO MARRY. 

Despite the multiplying theories 
against matrimony, marriages continue to 
take place. The young mate, build their 
homes and rear their broods, as they have 
done since the beginning. But the won- 
der is that the scare-crow divorces in the 
matrimonial field do not frighten young 
people into looking upon marriage more 
seriously. 
thought are given to the trousseau, the 
wedding presents and the bridal journey 
than to each other’s disposition, or to 
preparations for making a home. For, 
remember, it is the mind and the heart 
that make the home; the house is only 
its shell. 

When it is announced that a girl is 
to be married, the matrons of her 
acquaintance come to see her. Do they 
seek from their knowledge and experience 
to put her in the right path in the new 
state in which she is to enter? Not one 
in a hundred says a thing that is helpful 
or sympathetic. Some are all curiosity 
and suggestions as to the trousseau; 
others are full of jests and teasings; 
others depress and disgust her by their 
pictures of the disillusions and trials that 
await her when the honeymoon has 
waned. 

After she is married they come again. 
She is finding it a little hard to adjust 
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gives you all the sound vi- 
brations. It has not only 
two horns, but two vibrating 
diaphragms in its sound box. 
Other phonographs have one 
diaphragm and one horn.. The 
Duplex gets all the volume of 
music; other phonographs get 
the half. Not only do you get 
more volume, but you get a bet- 
ter tone—clearer, sweeter, more 
like the original. Our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


will explain fully the superiority of The Duplex. 


| T is the one phonograph that ` 


without first sending for our catalogue. 


Save all the Dealers’ 70% Profits 


The Duplex is not sold by dealers or in stores. 


dealers ask for other makes not so good. 


fact that some parts must 
be stronger than others. 
The White Star Buggy is 
reinforced at every point 
where a strain is likely to 
occur. The wheels are made 
of carefully selected and 


thoroughly seasoned second 
growth hickory; each spoke is sold 
under a written guarantee. The 
same superior quality exists in 
the whole buggy. 


The White Star on Each Wheel 
Insures Superiority 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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profits. That is why we are able to manufacture and deliver 
the best phonograph made for less than one-third what 
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A BUGGY SHOULD 


Few people appreciate the strain on 
certain parts of a buggy — not all 
manufacturers pay attention to the 
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Seven Days’ Free Trial 


We will allow seven days’ free trial $ 
in your own home in which to decide § 
whether you wish to keep it. If the 
machine does not make good our 
every claim—volume, quality, saving, 
satisfaction—just send it back. We'li 
pay all freight charges both ways, 


All the Latest Improvements 


The Duplex is equipped with a mechanical feed that re- 
lieves the record of all the destructive work of propelling 
the reproducer across its surface. The needle point is held 
in continuous contact with the inner (which is the more 
accurate) wall of the sound wave groove, thus reproducing 
more perfectly whatever music was put into the record 
when it was made 

The Duplex has a device by which the weight of the re- 
producer upon the record may be regulated to suit the 
needs of the occasion, thus greatly preserving the life and 
durability of the records. These are exclusive features of 
the Duplex and can not be had upon any other make of 
phonograph. Plays all sizes and makes of disc records. 
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herself to the new relation, and they add 
to her task by laughing—yet evil—insin- 
uations that tend to excite in her mind 
distrust and suspicion of her husband. 
Then they tell her: “You ought to have 
just as good a time as possible now, for 
you will never again haye such an 
opportunity. Cares and trials will come, 
your hubby will get close-fisted, or think 
you are little better than a house-slave. 
Best assert yourself now -while he is 
good.” Thus counseled, the inexperi- 
enced girl proceeds to form habits of 
extravagant dressing and fondness for 
company, fatal to home happiness. In- 
stead of thus poisoning the young 
woman’s mind, these ill-judging friends 
might do so much good by showing her 
the noble side of married life, inspiring 
her to meet its trials with courage and 
patience and to see in. the near relation 
an opportunity to discipline and unfold 
her character and that of her husband. 
If friends were thus wise and large- 
minded, how much unhappiness in mar- 
ried life might be averted? 
JULIAN. 


“ELFLEDA RIGGAN.” 


And brunette Italy is pouting because 
poets and painters - persist- in making 
their angels blonde. “Why is it?” she 
asks. Well, I suppose because white is a 
symbol of purity, and the eyes of nearly 
all babies when they open on this wicked 
world are blue. The roses, you know, 
were all white until they blushed at Eve’s 
disgrace, but I think. the blushing roses 
are prettiest. 

Becky Sharp, I like the heroines of the 
old novels best. I greatly admire Mrs. 
Wilson’s “Edna Earle,’ but the most 
lovable little heroine I ever met in fiction 
is in a now-forgotten novel, “Queechy”— 
and her odd name is Elfleda Riggan, but 
all through the bok she is “Fleda.” She 
has charm, wit, affection, unselfishness, 
everything to make her winsome, and 
strength and depth of character. I would 
like to know something about the woman 
who created “Fleda.” I believe with Mrs. 
Bryan that men draw characters with a 
finer art than women. Also they excel in 
bringing the greater number of characters 
into one novel. Dickens, in “Our Mutual 
Friend,” introduces the greatest number 
of persons, Thackeray comes next in 
“Vanity Fair,” then Disraeli in “Tan- 
cred.” 

Dear friends, who knew me in the 
Sunny South Household, I grieve to say 
to those of you who sent me magazines, 
post cards and books, that these tokens, 
which I would have greatly valued, went 
astray, because my last name is not Bar- 
rington. If any of you care to write 
me again and will add Rural Route No. 
1, Box 51, I will receive the message. 

San Saba, Tex. 

VeERNIE BARRINGTON. 


HOW TO MANAGE A HUSBAND. 
A MAN’S RECIPE. 


First of all (as with the hare) the hus- 
band must be caught, but catching is not 
the hardest part—keeping a husband con- 
tent, loyal and loving is the real task. 
Never let him suspect that he is being 
‘managed. No more pitiful object exists 
than a subservient or hen-pecked hus- 
band. A woman of strong will may suc- 
ceed in having her husband obey her 
wishes and whims, but it will be at the 
expense of his love. When a man sacri- 
fices his self-respect because of a woman, 
he also sacrifices his love for her. There- 
fore, allow your husband to believe that 
he is lord and master. He will be a 
better man and a more loving husband 
if he has the assurance that one person 
believes in him and looks up to him. 

Do not destroy a man’s illusions about 
you. If during the courtship he thought 
you pure and sweet as a flower—some- 
thing far above him morally—keep him in 
that belief. Be, careful of your speech 
and manner—that these are marred by 
no coarseness. But a man can’t always 
be on the heights. He is essentially of 
the earth, earthy. And he has mas- 
culine tastes. 
loves his wife and enjoys her society, he 
will after awhile yearn for the compan- 
ionship of men. ‘This is the time when. 
the wise wife gives up her selfish desire to 
keep her husband all to herself and shows 
that she is willing he shall go among his 
_ fellows, and that she will not sulk or 
pout when he returns. She will take an 
interest in his friends and be pleasant to 
them when they visit him. Also, she will 
have him know and like her women 
friends. A woman cannot hold a man’s 
affections by trying jealously to be all 
in all to him, detracting from other 
women and seeking to isolate him for 
herself. 

At the risk of being “horribly bored,” 
a woman should enter into her husband’s 


No matter how dearly he. 


pursuits and occupations, Never say, 
“He does what he pleases; I don’t 
bother,” and never feel that way. Indif- 
terence, must never be allowed to come 
between a married pair. As a rule, it 


is fatal. ROBERT. 
Arkansas. 
A MEMORABLE NIGHT ON THE 


PLANTATION. 


It is pleasant to one as alone as I am 
to talk in The Open House to unknown 
friends. I live in a big old-fashioned 
plantation home, surrounded by broad 
fields—most of them now gone to waste. 
This has always been my home. No one 
ever had a lonelier childhood than I, or 
lived closer to the heart of nature. I had 
no toys, no books but old serious ones, 
unsuited to a child. I had no playmates 
save when I ran off to the ruined old 
negro quarter on the creek and played 
with the little negroes—children or 
grandchildren of the few ex-slaves who 
still lived at the “quarter.” Many of 
the cabins had tumbled down and were 
overgrown with wild vines. An old negro 
man—Uncle Elick—would often tell me 
about the times “befo’ de war,” as he 
sat on a bench under a big sycamore tree 
smoking his pipe. “Dem was fine times, 
Missy,” he said. “Dis ol’ place was black 
wid niggers an’ mules. When war come, 
ole Marster an’ de boys jined de army, 
but ol’ Mis’ was a capt’in herself. She 
rode over de fiel’s on her big black hoss, 
settin’ straight as a pine saplin’. She 
was de plantation doctor, an’ preacher 
and oberseer, too, ’cause de man oberseer 
was no ’count. De fightin’ comed closter 
an’ closter, and de Fed’als took de neares’ 
town. Our niggers got mighty oxcited, 
but dey kep’ at work, till one night, atter 
I done barred ever’ door an’ window like 
ol Mis’ allers made me do, and done 
gone to bed in de little side room whar 
I slep’, I hearn old Mis’ callin’ de two 
gals what slep’ on pallets in her room, 
“Edie—Ellen! where in de worl’ has you 
gals gone to? Den she come in de pas- 
sage and call to me an’ tell me somethin’ 
was wrong and I mus’ go quick to de lot 
and see what was happenin’. I started 
for de lot, when lo and behol’! de oberseer 
rode outer de gate on ol Mis’ black horse, 
an’ arter him come a passel ob de nigger 
men ridin’ mules. ‘What dis you doin’? 
I ast ’em, and dey jes laughed and telled 
me to go back to bed. Well, nex mornin’ 
de place did look lonesome for sure! All 
de niggers gone ’ceptin’ de rale ole folks 
an’ de little chillun. Dem what stayed 
was scared, ’cause it had done been 
norated all ober de neighborhood dat de 
Fed’al Gineral done ordered ev’y nigger 
to be in town at sun up, else dey would 
be shot. T’ree or four ob our niggers 


come back, but I aint neber set eyes on 


dat oberseer an’ ole Mis’s black hoss since 
dat night.” VERA. 


WOMEN THE BETTER PAINTERS 
OF WOMEN CHARACTERS. 


In reply to the question M. E. B. put 
before the House, I would say that in 
my opinion women novelists are better 
able to portray women characters than 
are men writers. A woman may do, as 
Longfellow advises,—look within and 
write. The most important traits of 
female nature are the same in all women. 
A woman has only to imagine herself in 
such and such an environment to be able 
to describe how her heroine acts when so 
circumstanced. A man has no such 
advantage. His mental mirror gives him 
an image of a man, but to paint a woman 
he must study the sex at second hand, 
as it were, and everybody knows how a 
woman can baffle study. She is an adept 
at concealing her true self even from 
her lover or her husband, though she 
can strip the veil from other women, and 
when the whim takes her she can unmask 
herself with amazing frankness as in the 
case of Marie Bashkirtsev. I believe no 
man has ever done this. Women also have 

lenty of imagination. I give it as my 
belief that women novelists are the better 
interpreters of their sex. I am not much 
of a novel reader, but I think no man 
has given so vivid a portrait of a woman 
as Miss Bronte has in her “Jane Eyre.” 

Louisville, Ky. Hazard Hate. 


THE YELLOW JESSAMINE 
By ELIZABETH HOWARD WEST 


She knows but joy, the joy that 
springs from earth; 


Exultantly she vaunts her golden 
blooms, i 
Whose laughter fills the greening 
swamp with mirth, 
And scatters light through all its 
wildwood glooms. 
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Tae that the harvest days are over, it is 
an opportune time to think of preparing for 
the coming crop of cold weather. A// days are harvest days 
in a house heated by an Underfeed Furnace, for every one of the 


thousands who have taken a course in Domestic Economy in the Underfeed School 
of Experience KNOWS that the 


P eck- Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


Clean, even heat at remarkably low cost is enjoyed by Underfeed owners. 
Mlustration shows Jurnace, without casing, Cheapest slack gives as much heat as highest 
under fire—whioh burns 2a ten = grade anthracite. All the fire is on top. Smoke 

and gases, wasted in other furnaces, must pass 

thru the flames, are consumed and turned into 
heat units. —The UNDERFEED is a furnace 
which only needs a little time to pay for itself, 


Dr, E. F. Baker, Jacksonville, Ill., of the 
Illinois State Board of Health, writes: 


“Your agent here installed your UNDERFEED 
furnace in my house of ten rooms last Fall. I find 
it entirely satisfactory in every way, notably in the 
Small amount of fuel consumed and in the steady 
amount of heat given off. Required less care and 
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i NENA labor in feeding than any furnace I have ever'seen.” 


We have hundreds of other letters—testimonials of appreci- 
ation—from all parts of the country. For a postal request 
we will send you a lotof these fac-similes and our Underfeed 


Booklet. Heating plans and services of our Engineering 
Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, giving name 
of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
408 West Fifth Street, = a Cincinnati Ohio 
Dealers are Invited to Write for Our Fall Proposition 
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Furniture 


Poor Furniture is the very worst investment 
you can make. It pays to buy Furniture for 
keeps---the kind that is solidly and honestly 
constructed and beautifully finished. Fur- 
niture rubbish is on the market---plenty of 
it. Unless you know your merchant prud- 
ence suggests that your selections be controlled 
with caution. ont trust to appearance 
alone. Examine the workmanship. est 


quality at every point. 


Our Furniture business has won its success 
by giving meritorious values. Every sale we 
make is a bid for your future patronage. The 
triumph of our principle isa distinct tribute 
to the intelligence and thrift of our cus- 
tomers. The clamor of “cheap” Furniture--- 
trash and truck---has no attraction for them. 
They know the service and economy of 
Furniture that has strength and character--~ 
ours. 


Chamberlin - Johnson - Du Bose Company 
ATLANTA 


Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College). 


53rd annual session begins October 1st, 1907 


40 professors and instructors, three large laboratories, equipped with microscopes; many lecture 
and class rooms; modern operating rooms; students’ gymnasium. Four years required, the 
last devoted to clinical and practical work. College opposite Grady Hospital, to which 
students have free access, as well as all other hospitals and infirmaries. Write for Catalog G. 

WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., Dean, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“DELICIOUS SIPS TO É 
COAX THE LIPS” 


1% S 


` 
è 


% . Thousands of users testify to the ž 

| Ph į exquisite flavor and incomparable T 
i $3 goodness that characterizes FF 
MA igo 
p g ae | 
~: Maxwell House s; 
—? Blend Coffee © 
if en OIICE & 
i È No other anywhere suits the palate quite pin 
E- as well. e 
l f Packed fresh from the roasters z 
i into 1 and 3-lb. air-tight cans. s 
l % 

: ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 4 
| i Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., # 
EEN NASHVILLE, TENN. & HOUSTON, TEXAS. Ss 
! a aes Pa 
Manaa tins Sttawes * E aa IA TLA oes: ogee? zi ; 

NEW YORK 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th St. Subway and 
53rd St. Elevated 
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Headquarters for Southerners 


| 

| Ideal Location, Near Theaters, Shops, and Central Park. 

/ All outside rooms. 

| NEW, MODERN an? ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
' Transient rates $2.50 with Bath, and up 

i 
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SEND FOR BOOKLET 


H. P. STIMSON, 
> Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


—— 


The American Audit Co., 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City. 


F W. LaFrentz, C. P. A., President. 


C. E. Manwaring, Vice President. 
Theo. Cocheu, Jr., C. P. A„ Sec. and Treas. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK---Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON---Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON---Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS---Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA---Fourth Natl Bank Building. 
CHICAGO---Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA ---Bellevue-Stratford. 
SAN FRANCISCO---Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.---4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank 
Building. 


C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mgr. 


Telephone, Cable Address, 
Main 872. Amdit, N. Y. 


BEWARE OF PIMPLES 


An ounce of 


a 50c box of T 
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alfections. For sale by 


isis, mail 
J. T. Shuptrine, Savannah, a a 


prevention is proverbially worth a great deal; but 

i to any- 

one suffering from a small pimply blotch: for it is from just or 

ped. 

Tetterine is an absolute cure for this dread disease, as well as for 

etter, Ground Itch, ee. Insect Bites, and all cutaneous 
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THE SCIENCE OF SEWING 


T THE PRESENT time a vast volume of concerted action is being directed 
A twara the domestic emancipation of woman and the question of apartment 

hotels, co-operative housekeeping as well as the domestic servant problem 
| *s discussed in innumerable ways and on countless occasions. But there is another 
| phase of woman’s bondage that often: escapes discussion and which certainly has 
almost escaped alleviation. This is the eternal question of “Dress”—the subject 
is one which has excited the mirth of the humorist, the sneers of the cynical 
and even the. satire of the poet, but few have offered to woman any practical 
solution of the problem which so harassed “Miss Flora McFlimsey.” the What 
to Wear” is almost more portentous in these days than “the what to eat”; 
| we can more easily employ expert caterers at a nominal cost than we can procure 
| so-called expert dress makers at anything short of exorbitant prices. In fact 
so fraught with anxiety is the whole subject of clothes that a woman was heard 
to remark recently that she “wished she were a snake so that she might have 
|a new and suitable skin all ready for use when the old one wore away”! 


And that is just the point; women of to-day have grown beyond the place 
| where they can with dignity and self-respect consent to wear any save “suitable” 
garments. No woman with a proper regard for herself or her position, be it 
what it may would consent to wear clothes inappropriate to the occasion before 
her. The day is long past when a woman, who happens to be “literary”, artistic 
or even merely clever in any one of the professions which women now grace, is 
willing to justify past tradition and pprar in publie robed in careless and 
unbecoming garments as was the proverbial “blue stocking” of the long ago. 
Now, if a woman be a writer, doctor, lawyer or even a clerk, ae i Fe or 
trained nurse she is continually confronted by the question of “suitable clothes”, 

If, on the other hand, she be a home maker and the mother of children the 
problem to provide apparel both becoming and suitable and which shall, at the 
same time be within the scope of a more or less limited income, becomes one of 
| gigantic proportions. Of course to the favored daughter of fortune who merely 
gives vast orders to some famous man milliner, this question is no problem at 
all, but it is the rank and file of women who must count the cost of dressing 
and who must contrive as best they may to make much of little. 

To these women it isnot the procuring of materials which cause the most 
concern; the stores are full to overflowing with exquisite fabrics of linen, cotton, 
silk or wool and with the thousand variations of each, many of which may be 
obtained at a comparatively small cost. . But it is the fashioning of colors, the 
designing of new styles or the clever adjusting of old styles until they appear 
new, which is the difficulty confronting a woman of moderate means. 

One cannot but wonder, why, in seeking a means for a livelihood women do 
not oftener consider becoming really trained dress makers. How well it would 
pay them and what an immense amount of worry it would save their patrons! 
We are all painfully familiar with the so-called, or rather the self called “modiste” 
who is omnipresent in every town and village and in all rural communities and 


| 
| 
| 


alas! we are familiar too with the dismal failures in which her efforts so often | 


result. Only a woman who has builded her high hopes on the specious words of 
this self sufficient individual ean fathom the depths of the dire disappointment 
that follows the long and laborious. “fittings”; the alterations which vainly 
promise “to make it all right when it comes to be sewed” and the final dismal 
ending when it it useless longer to deny that the gown chosen with so much care 
is added to the already long list of “failures”! 

This dependence on the local dress maker is a bondage which many women 
try to escape by purchasing the “ready made garments” im the big city stores. 
The next alternative for the woman who craves to be well dressed and who is 
unfortunately unable successfully to make her own gowns unaided is to seek 
some “helper” in the home. This helper is the sewing woman who goes out by 
the day and who professes so much but accomplishes so little! One gentlewoman 
recounts a long list of trials with these day workers. Her home being in a 
Southern city her sewing women were, for the most part colored women—relics 
of the old days when the slave women on the plantations with their scores of 
assistants did the sewing for the families. Now, however, the question of neatness 
and excellence in mere sewing is secondary for the machine has accomplished 
most of that, and when it arrives at the “cutting and fitting” stage the itinerant 
sewing woman of to-day is lamentably deficient. The long-suffering lady in 
question recalls with vivid distress three notable examples of her colored helpers. 
One, who came to her highly recommended invariably took wrong measurements 
and after ruthlessly cutting off fine lace, trimmings or expensive silks the amount 
invariably proved too little for the demands, and the only excuse offered was 
a rather indignant exclamation, “Why I thought I had ‘lowed a gracious plenty”! 
Yet another of this same class of workers did fairly well under constant super- 
vision, but woe to the garment that was left to her unaided mercies! If a pair 
of scissors happened to be within reach some ruinous snipping or cutting was 
done in the absence of the employer with the result that “Failure” was writ 
large and clear over the garment in course of construction. In speaking of 
this special sewing woman Mrs. S. always said, “Oh! yes, Mary does fairly 
well if only you can keep the scissors away from her!” 

The very best helper who ever entered this household was a small black 
woman, neatly dressed and with an air of efficiency which was, in a small way, 
justified. She had a certain natural aptitude or “knack” but she would never 
accept a single suggestion nor obey a single order. If questioned as to her 
reasons for making an article exactly opposite to her instructions she invariably 
shielded herself behind a mysterious plural pronoun announcing in tone of 
outraged dignity, “Wel? we allers does it so”! The identity of the “we” was 
never revealed and it was necessary either to accept the dictum of the sewing 
woman or do the work one’s-self. The latter alternative of course, suggested 
itself, and there followed the usual struggle with the “iy EA paper pattern, 
until the mind fairly gave way in its efforts to decipher the intricate directions, 
to dispose of the useless slips of tissue paper and to regard the endless cautions 
as to placing a “eross-wise perforation on a length-wise fold” or vice versa! 

The only wonder is that women have stood silent and oppressed so long 
under conditions which surely could be changed, They have long since rebelled 
and remedied much lesser evils, domestic, social and personal, but why have 
they refrained from a radical reform in the whole question of sewing? It does 
seem strange that the technical training so much demanded in other lines of 
work should be neglected here. 

With the complex requirements of modern life, sewing should have long 
since passed from the ranks of menial employments and have made for itself a 
place beside the arts and crafts for which hands and eyes are carefully and 


systematically trained. Ba be 
Why do we not learn scientific sewing as we would learn painting, drawing, 
séulpture, wood and brass working or even scientific cooking? How can women 


expect to be “natural dress makers” when they would scorn to be considered 
“natural” vocal or instrumental musicians, teachers, stenographers or clerks? . 

Apart, too, from the actual need of practical training in sewing, a woman 
who lacks it misses a very real joy which follows the successful fashioning of 


|a garment which shall be perfect in every detail and beautiful to look upon. 
| It is surely as much the work of an artist to mold into shape and form the 
| plastic 


cloth, the filmy lace and the dainty embroidery as it is to produce a 
landscape with brush or pencil, or to copy the human form in clay or marble. 
Not so lasting, you may say, and as 


things entire” to be able to produce a tasteful gown for one’s-self or a perfect 
frock for one’s child than even to create a picture or a piece of sculpture. 


many homely things must, serving an | 
| ephemeral purpose, but it is often or more vital importance in “the scheme of 


YOUNG LADY GRADUATE MAKING 
a HER OWN DRESSES 


Woman’s Magazine, Housekeeper, Woman's Home Com- 


American College, 


them. 
do her own sewing, ought to study your lessons. 
I began stuc 
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making 
at Home 


WeTeach You by Mail 


„Many women nowadays are earning $100.00 a week— 
$5,000 a year—by dressmaking. One woman, the head de- 
signer of Chicago's largest retail dry goods house, is reputed 
to earn $10,000 a year. Salaries of $25.00 to $50.00 a 
week are commou, We teach you by mail and put you in 
a position to command the largest salary of any Woman in 
your locality, or you can start in business for yourself. 


The American System 


requires no charts, no 
patterna, no mechanical 
devices of any kind. 
Any girlor woman who 
ean read and write, and 
has alittle taste, can be- OW A 
come an expert, gradu- [ier 
nte dressmaker by the : 
American System, It is 
most thorough and com- 
plete in every detail,and 
yet so wonderfully sim- 
ple and easily learned 
that a ehiid can master 
it. You can stepintoa 
pleasant, paying busi- 
ness atonce, Graduate 


IN BUSINESS FOR HERSELF - 


Dressmakers are wanted riget wow in many Bovd bowas 
and cities. Never before has there been such a demand for 
competent dressmakers. 


Make Your Own Clothes 
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and be well dressed at 
1-3 the usual cost, »We 
positively guarantee 
that after completing 
the Ameriean course of 
instructions you wll 
be able to Design, Praft, 
Cut, Fit, Make, Drape 
and Trim any garment, 
from the simplest apron 
to the most elaborate 
evening gown. This 
college is endorsed by 
every high-grade Fash- 
ion Magazine, includ- 
ing Pictorial Review, | 
Delineator, McCall's, | 
Designer, New Idea 
panion, etc. You can learn by the American System with- 
out interfering with your regular duties, then, if you do 
not wish to do professional dressmaking, you can make 


The Children’s Dresses 


and your own, and soon 
save many times the 
cost of the instructions. 
Every mother wants her 
children to be well 
dressed, Many are not 
able to have the sewing 
done by a capable gar- 
ment-maker,and the 
ready-made garments 
are farfrom satisfactory. 
Our system thoroughly 
covers the subject of de- 
signing, cutting and fit- 
ting children’s clotb- 
ing. 
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Write us to-day for free illustrated eataloguo 
giving complete outline of course, testimonials 
and names of hundreds of suecessful students 
from every state inthe Union, You may know 
some of them, Don’t delay. Write us at once 
for full particulars. Address 


American College of 
Dressmaking 
130 College Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A STUDENT’S OPINION. 
Sydnorsville, Va., April 15, 190T. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

I have received all my reports and am delighted with 

I think every woman, even if she only a ~ to 
efore 


Women are fast awakening to this fact as the demands of modern society 
grow more persistent, and it is safe to predict that within the next decade or 
E om : i i 
| less the w en trained to correct sateen will no longer be as rare as the Dodo fitting the garments. J can draft the patterns for any- 
bird or as difficult to find as the priceless Kohinoor, but that at least one such | thing I see pictured in the magazines. 
| person will be in evidence in every community and that her work will be in |as Pa eee the money that J spent with you. 


i apg- as I think every cent was well spent. lessons are 
| constant and growing demand whether she fill the position as home maker and | Werth five times more than you ask for them. „T shall 
in the great and 


ing pour system I had to buy my patterns 
and then had much trouble in ee the garments. Now 
I draft my own patterns, and I like them much better 
than the ones I used to buy. I have no trouble at all 


Bathe with Tetterine Soap, 25c Cake. 
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E U E i E Manuscripts Revised | | 
By the man who wrote “IOLA.” Send your | | f 66 5 
manuscript and get his opinion. Address | “mother” or as a competent, careful and reasonable “helper 


| always speak well of the American College for the good 
| work it is doing, and for the many kind favors it has 
| shown me during my study. Your student 


CHAS. L. JOHNSON, P. ©. Box 616 MISS SARAH BYRD 


Bteyr, tgs eet growing field of “fashionable dress making.” 


Mantel—the 
very best you 
can buy. Itsa 


Royal 
Mantel 


the Art Mantel 
that is distin- 


guished by its 
beauty —— by its 


absolute perfec- 
tion of design. 


The Royal 


Mantel is the Mantel you want in your 
home—the Mantel that’s sold from factory 
to fireside on your mail order. 


Send today for our wonderful ** SUGGESTION 
BOOK — superbly illustrated — done in gold and 
colors—which tells you all about the proper decora- 
tion your home interior—just how to obtain the 

oe oe rmonies and effects. THIS 
.you d better write now for the ROYAL 
ee Catalogue, which is Maio a receipt of 

cents to cover postage — i i 
mantel facts you Mhould hcl ae oh ave. eve 


‘MANTEL & TILE CO., 


506 White Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 


When a great bank acts as your trustee in making 
your purchase of 


Evans Vacuum Cap 


conditional upon results to your satislaction—what 
better assurance could you ia that the cap really 
does the work? We send you Evans Vacuum Cap 
express prepaid, sixty days Iree trial, you send the 
price to the Jellerson Bank of St. Louis, The bank 
receipts for it and returns you the full amount on 
demand at any time during the trial period. Don't 
fail to send lor our book and complete evidence in 
the form of letters and reports from people of prom- 
inence everywhere. (Private letters not published 
in the press). Complete information— purchase- 
ples. the Bank's guarantce, all documents, etc., 


ee on request. 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


1059 Evans Cap Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


fm AMUSE = PUBLIC 
4 My Here’s your chance to make Big Money amus- 
Ws ing the public. We furnish com- 
, plete Moving-Picture and Stereop- 
ticon Outfits, including up-to-date 
Films, Fine Assortment of Slides, 
Advertising Posters, ete. Price 
within reach of all. Write today 
for new catalog which tells all 


SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Classified business-bringers will cost you 75 cents per 
agate line. Not less than four lines nor more than 
twelve accepted. Four lines six times $16. Each addi- 
tional line $4. 


Business College. 


WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 

for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wanted--Salesmen 


AN EXCELLENT opportunity for traveling men who 

want to travel less and earn more. The Toledo 
Computing Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, a large and -pro- 
gressive company, making the highest type computing 
scale, is extending its business and wants several high 
grade salesmen. Applicants must be between the ages 
of 26 and 42, have good ability, fair education, suc- 
cessful selling experience, and be now employed. Fidel- 
ity Bond required. Address Sales Department, Toledo 
Computing Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


SALESMEN WANTED to take orders* for our new 

Flashing Electric Signs showing three colors. Big 
demand! Liberal Commission! Exclusive territory given 
wide awake men. Addfess, The Thermo-FElectric Light- 
ing Co., New Haven. Conn., mentioning this magazine. 


Patents, Trade Marks 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. Our 
Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed 
on request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler 
& Robb, Patent Lawyers, 416-48 Baltic Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Business Opportunities 
“THE COMING OF THE GOLD SHIPS’—An intensely 


interesting little booklet giving you an idea of 
A SURE ROAD TO SUCCESS. Sent for 10 cents. 
Address Dept. A, WESTERN EXPLORATION & 


DREDGING CO., 215 Couch Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
EVERYONE INTERESTED in the Mail Order Business 
' should have our booklet, ‘‘Mail Order Advertising,” 
32 pages of valuable information. Rates, plans, medi- 
ums, follow-up systems, ete. Also booklet, “The Right 
Way of Getting Into Mail Order Business.” Both 
books, 20c. None free. Ross D. Breniser & Co., 433 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. Mention this magazine. 


Wanted-- Miscellaneous 
SPOT CASH paid for Confederate postage stamps. 
Price list on application. Abington Stamp Co., 
Abington, Va. 
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For Sale--Miscellaneous 
FREE RBOOK—A treatise on the most practical and 


about it. McAllister Mfg. Opticians | 
Dept. W 49 Nassau St., New York. | 


inexpensive methods of destroying plant and vegetable | 


insects, fleas, ants, bedbugs, roaches, lice, etc. Sent 
free to any address. (60 illustrations). F. A. Thompson 
& Co., Publishers, Detroit. 512 Trombley Ave. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: Remington No. 2 improved, 
writing two colors, smore, Jewett, Hammond, 


subject to examination. 
-Typewriter -Co., Suite No. 1, 


ork. 


$15.00 each, shipped 
for Catalog “B”. 
237 Broadway, New ` 


Write 


The Publishers’ Postscript 


MINISTER in speaking to several of his flock after services remarked, not 
Ja Sania with originality, “marriages are made in heaven.” 
A maiden of more than thirty-three summers at once queried: 

“Why are they so slow in coming down?” 3 

Naturally, all eyes were turned on the pastor’s questioner. 
was pertinent, but coming from one unwed and in the thirties, it gave a personal 
touch to her inquiry. Doubtless her obvious embarrassment caused an immediate 
change of subject. 

But the fact remains that it was the personal element that drew attention. 
And from personal to personality is not a long step. ‘Then, personality is more 
impressive and is a more interesting subject for discussion. 

The publishers of Uncre Remus’s MacGazine think So. They believe, too, 
that the editor has endowed the Magazine with a personality—has made it not 
only intensely human and abounding with interest, but- has made it unique and 
entertaining without wavering from a single ideal that leads to the highest and 


best in home life. 


Her interrogation | 


That our readers think so, too, is evidenced by the numbers of letters like 


the following: 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Santa Monaca, Cal., August 3, 1907.—Sunny South Publishing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 
to Uncie Remus’s MaGazine, beginning with the June number. 
As a child I was simply infatuated with “Uncle Remus,” and I have 


inclosed please find $1.00 for one year’s subscription 


never out-grown the infatuation. 

THE AUGUST NUMBER IS THE FIRST THAT I HAVE 
SEEN, AND I AM SIMPLY DELIGHTED WITH IT; THERE IS 
SOMETHING TO IT I HAVE BEEN VAINLY SEEKING FOR 
ALL MY LIFE. 

Hoping the financial success may bring as much joy to your hearts, 
as I feel sure the contents of the Magazine will to its thousands of readers, 
Yours very sincerely, 

W. K. Kripow. 


I beg to remain, 


FROM MISSOURI. 


Plattsburg, Mo., R. F. D. No. 4, August 2, 1907.—Sunny South Pub- 
lishing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

My Dear Sirs: 

I sent you a quarter for a copy of Uxcie Remus’s MAGAZINE 
and you sent me three numbers. ‘Thanks. 

Now you were wise in your day and generation, for after reading 
three numbers of such a Magazine it is impossible to do without it. 
So here is a dollar for a year’s subscription. 

Wishing good luck to “Brer Rabbit,” the editor, and all others con- 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Miss) Mary W. SHAVER. 


nected with the Magazine, 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Ocean Park, Los Angeles, Cal.—Iditor 

I cannot refrain from congratulating you on Uncre Remus’s MAGA- 

ZINE. Your magazine will likely become one of the greatest in the country. 
F. B. BENNETT. 


Uxcre Remus’s MAGAZINE: 


FROM OKLAHOMA. 
Kingfisher, Okla., August 10, 1907.—Sunny South Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. - 
Dear Sirs: 
I purchased the second number of UNCLE Remus’s MaGazine, and 
find it exceedingly fine. 
Please send me the June number, and enter my name on your sub- 
scription list. 
Wishing the Magazine unlimited success, I am 
Respectfully yours 
E. R. Kooxen. 


P. S.—Send August number also. 


We'd be glad to hear from other readers of the Magazine. 
us what you like best, what you like least, and what you would suggest to help 
improve and build up this magazine which we want you to consider as much yours 
as ours. 

We want to ask you to help us build up the Magazine. If you like it, men- 
tion it to a friend; or, better still get his subscription. Every subscription means 
a step forward for the Magazine, and a little help from you—from each of our 
readers—would mean a tremendous growth in circulation. 


And there is another way in which you can lend the greatest aid. 


see an article advertised in Uxcıe Remus’s MaGazine, and want that article, 


write to the dealer and say you saw his advertisement in this publication. 


The advertisements we accept are from reliable firms. 
advertise have merit. It is because they have merit that we sell space to them. 

Ask for the original articles, whether you write the dealer or buy over the 
counter. When you purchase from a store, let the salesman know you saw the 
goods advertised in Uncte Remus’s MAGAZINE. 


—You'll get the right kind of goods, and help your Magazine. 
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Silver r (= 
that | } 
adds 


Charm D 
Your Table 


may be selected from a 
variely of artistic patterns 
of an unusual degree of 
character; correct in style, l 
shape and finish, bearing Ñ $5. 
the famous trade mark 


1847 
ROGERS BROS” 


Sixty years of careful man- 
ufacture and the determina- 
tion to produce only the best 
in silver plate have given to 
spoons, knives, forks, etc., of 
this well-known brand a repu- ) 
tation for wearing quality well ff 
expressed by the title | 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


It is this test of true 
value, combined with its 
remarkable beauty and char- 
acter of design, that, to-day, 
makes “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware the most satisfactory 
and graceful addition to 

ur table service. 


Sold by leading dealers 


everywhere. Send for cata- 
logue “J-31” showing the 
newer as well as standard 
patterns. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


NEW YORK; CHICAGO; SAN FRANCISCO; 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


ILLUSTRATION FROM TOP TO BOTTOM SHOWS: / 
Avon Fruit Knife f 
( Saw Baci) j 
Priscilla Dessert Knife 
Charter Oak Medium Knife 
Charter Oak Fork 
Priscilla Sugar 
Spoon 
Vintage Orange 
Spoon 
Charter Oak 
Soup Spoon 
Vintage Choco- 
late Muddler 
Charter Oak 
Baby Spoon 


"[847 ROGERS BROS” | 
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where you live, 
need to do is 

to simply send your 
deposit by mail. It will be 
credited the day it is received. 
and your bank pass-book sent 
by return mail. > 

Deposits of One Dollar and 
upwards received. 

The Savannah Trust Com- 
pany is one of the strongest banks in Savannah, and 
one of the most conservative in the world. The 
people have built it up. We have $500,000 capital, 
and surplus and undivided profits $186,559.38. 

3 1-2 per cent interest, compounded quarterly. 
containing full information, sent on 


O matter 
all you 


Booklet A, 


SAVANNAH 


request. 


TRUST GOMPANY. 
14 Bull Street East, SAVANNAH, GA. 


—— 


PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES lI5c, 
sheet pictures ic, stereoscopes 2c, 
views le. 30 days credit. Samples & Catalog Free ` 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-- 200 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 
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Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


You’d like to get the best electrotypes 
at the least cost and you’d like to get your 
work done promptly and handled properly. 


This we are prepared to do. Our plant 
is the most modern and most complete in 
the South. It is in charge of experts from 
the East and West. 


The only instructions we give them is 
to send out no work that is not perfect. 
Some of our customers say that our electro- 
types and nickeltypes are frequently better 
than the originals; we know they are just 
as good. 


For estimates address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 


ELECTROTYPE DEPARTMENT. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


“NONE LIKE NUNNALLY'S" 
Pre-eminently, The Candy of Quality 


Critical comparisons point the way to superiority of excel- 
lence. It is only after trying other confections that the expres- 
sion so familiar throughout the South. “None Like Nunnally’s, 
can be appreciated. Pure, clean, nutritious candy---this is the 
reputation behind every piece. Ít has cost much, but stands to- 
day as the very synonym for all that is best in candy making. 

Nunnally’s Candy is manufactured in a modern, sanitary 
factory, well lighted and absolutely clean. It is packed into 
boxes with unusual care, each piece having a definite position 
and separated from the rest by wax paper, partitions or paper 
cases. Shipments by express only, the same day the candy is 
made, insuring freshness everywhere Nunnally’s is sold. 

A beautiful booklet, illustrated in many colors, tells of our 
reputation behind each piece and how pure candy is made, 
packed and shipped in the Nunnally way. Your's for the 
asking. 


Easy Washing in 6 Minutes 


ERE’S a washer that washes a tubfual of 
dirty clothes clean in six minutes. 
And all you need do is sit beside the 
washer and help it along with little pushes 
and pulls that take hardly any effort at all. 

This 1900 Gravity Washer is so made that the 
weight of the tub and the little patent links under 
the tub do all the real work of the washing. 

They keep the tub « winging back and forth and 
up and down with a ‘“‘tip-turning’’— or ‘“‘oscillat- 
ing’’ motion. 

And this sends the hot, aay water in the tub 
swirling over, and under, and round the clothes 
until all the dirt is washed out. 

The clothes are held still—so they can’t possibly 
be injured. 

There is nothing to pull and haul them about— 
nothing to beat nor pound them—nothing to wear 
nor tear them. 

You can wash laces in a 1900 Gravity Washer 
and never injure a mesh. 

And you can even wash rugs and carpets without 
tiring yourself. 

The 1900 Gravity Washer washes so quickly—so 
easily—and so thoroughly that any ordinary wash 
will be on the line by nine o’clock wash-day 
morning. 

And you won't be_“‘all beat out’? when the 
washing is finished. For there isn’t enough work 
to tire even a very delicate woman. 

You won't be “steam soaked.” For the steam is 
kept in the washer to help wash the clothes clean. 

hus your health is protected and kept from 
exposure. , 

Of course, the savings effected by a 1900 Gravity 
Washer—savings of time and strength and wear 
on clothes—are. worth a lot to you. 

And the 1900 Gravity Washer is the oniy washer 
that wiil effect such savings, because these sav- 
ings are all due to the working parts of the 
washer, which make it wash quickly and easily, 
while the clothes are held still. 

The working parts of the 1900 Gravity Washer 
cannot be imitated. Becausethey are patented, 

Therefore only the looks of my Gravity 
Washer can be imitated. 

And of course looks won't wash clothes — any 
more than looks will save your time and strength 

wear on your clothes. 


Banking by Mail 


I have sold tens and tens of thousands of my 
washers during the past few years. 

Thousands upon thousands of pleased women 
users can tell you how my washers save. 

But I don’t ask you to take even the testimony 
of actual users of my washers. 

I say ** Prove a 1900 Gravity Washer for yourself 
and—at my expense." 

I'll send a washer to any responsible party qna 
prepay the freight. 

I'll ship you a washer promptly so you can have 
itatonce. And you don’t have to send me a copper 
in advance. 

All you do is take the washer and use it a month. 

Do four weeks’ washings with it. 

And if you don’t find the 1900 Gravity Washer 
all I claim—if it doesn’t save exactiy as I say—if 
it doesn’t wash quicker, and easier, and ee 
and more economically than you have ever w ed 
before—don’t keep the washer. 

Just tell me you don’t want it, and that will 
settle the matter. ‘ 

I offer to leave the decision to you. 

And the test shan't cost you a penny, 

The month’s use of the washer is—FREE. 

If you want to keep my washer—if you are 
pleased and satisfied—if you see where my washer 
will save time and strength and clothes—and, in 
that way, save money enough to pay for itself 
in a few months—why, I'll let you Pay for the 
Washer as It Saves for You. 

Pay by the week—or by the month—suit yourself. 

This way you really t the Washer Pay for 
Itself Out of What It Saves. 

Could I do better than this for you? 

Send today for my New Illustrated Washer 
Book. It is FREE. 5 

Your name and address on a post-card mailed 
at once brings the Book by return mail, postpaid. 

I want you to have my Washer Book whether 
you want a washer now or not, so I'll send it 
gladly anyway. 

Write now. Find out all there is to know about 
the only washer that saves your time, strength and 
clothes—protects your health and your pocket 
and Pays for Itself by Its Saving. 

Write to me. Address R. F. Bieber, Manager 
1900 Washer Co., 744 Henry St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 

Or—if you live tn Canada, write to **The Canadian 
1900 Washer Co.,”" 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Is no Experiment but a tried Success. 
It is a plan which enables you to save 
successfully regardless of where you live. 


Maddox-Rucker 
Banking Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - 


$750,000.00 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $3,000,000.00 


A reputation of more than a quarter of a Century for Soundness, 
Conservatism and Steady Growth. 


4 Per Cent Interest 


Compounded Semi-Annually, is Paid in 


OUR SAVINGS 


Office or Express Money 


DEPARTMENT. 


Deposits can be sent by Bank Checks on Atlanta or New York, Post 
egistered 


Letter or Express 


Orders; or you can send Currency by R 


Write Today for Booklet “D.” A Postal will do. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 
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for your children or it will be fur- 
nished them by the “Diamond Dick” 
dealer on the corner. How many 
books have you in your library that 


9 your friends, your companions. You 
are really suited to your children’s will be delighted with this course 
tastes and needs? During the years of reading. The books will not only 
of the formation of their characters a entertain you, but will help make 
they must have reading that will 


guide their minds into proper chan- 
nels and prepare them for an appre- 
ciation of the best that has been 
thought and written during all the 


Think it over. 
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TO FATHERS AND MOTHERS. , 
You must provide reading matter : 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Read this page. Show it to your 
parents. Ask them to order this set 
for you. Put the books in your room 
as your own library. They will be 


your school lessons easy. It is read 


ing that will aid you without your 
realizing it, yet every line will be 
full of the most fascifating facts, or 


the noblest of thoughts. Your parents 

ages past and gone. can send for it without charge and 
A few dimes a week judiciously then if you don’t like it, they can 
spent now may prove the foundation reg ha ng ere wae eo ats 
of, a splendid career for your child. Pea tea and so Wil your parents 


after they see it. Ask them to clip 
out coupon and send it to us today 


Desires to Call Your Attention to 


SOMETHING NEW 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S HOME LIBRARY | 


IN 20 VOLUMES 


‘ 
A course of supplementary reading paralleling the regular school course, from the Ist to the 8th Grade in History, Biography, Literature, 
r = y . pie . . . . . . : ow ý 
Nature Study, Humane Reading, Geography and Commerce. Written in a style so ‘aptivating, so intensely interesting, that children take to every 
book in the course from sheer delight. 
PART I . oe T | MA aan PART III 
k y I k i s r " YOUNG YOUNG y l i YOI r OUNG + x 3 
5 Volumes on History and PEOPLE'S I} peopLes TH psopt LFS PE LE" 5 Volumes on Nature Study and 
: HOME ff HOM! HOMI HOMI HOMI i 
Biography. LIBRARY LIBRARY LIBRARY IBRARY ' LIRRAR Humane Reading. i 
: _——— me | oa ee * 
: e . x s TORIES OF STORIES jif LIVES OF BRIGHT BOY STORIES STORIES CHILDREN {LDREN fif MARION 7 CT. Tales fr > Anim: i 
Vol. I, Stories of Colonial Chil- pete | he ante «A “a am | on a: va oe i es \ ol. b ak Tales from the Animal 
l son athe PTN Pirca | ee l us ts lls we l ao $ hp E  onstons siri a 
dren. : ULUNE i IN EIDE. SIDEN l DIRNS- ENGLAND PALM LANDS : canes W orld. 


Vol. XII, Leaves from Nature's 
Story Book—I. 


Vol. II, Stories of Our Country. 


Vol. III, Lives of the Presi- 
dents—Vol. I. Vol. XIII, Leaves from Na- 


ture’s Story Book—II. 


Vol. IV, Lives of the Presi- 
dents—Vol. II. Vol. XIV, Leaves from Nature’s 


Story Book—III. 
Vol. V, Climbing the Ladder of 


` 
Fame. 
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Vol. XV, Bobtail Dixie. 


PART II PART IV 


5 Volumes on Literature. 


5 Volumes on Geography and 


' af Ad x r y ‘ . . ‘ 
Commerce. Vol. XVI, Stories from Shake- d 


r ' . . . speare, “ 
Vol. VI, Stories of Australasia. | 


Vol. XVII, Stories from Dick- 


ens. 


Vol. VII, Stories of England. 


Vol. VIII, Children of the Palm 


Vol. XVIII, Sketches of Amer- 
Lands. 


ican Writers. 


Vol. IX, Children of the Cold. Vol. XIX, Sketches of Ameri- 


- P Poy p j can Writers. 
Vol. X, Marion’s Experiences; 
or School Days in Ger- Vol. XX, Pictures from Eng- 


lish Literature. 


many. 


We are pleased to announce to our readers that we have secured control of the introductory edition of this splendid Children’s library which we 
propose to furnish (while the edition lasts) to our readers at a Mere Nominal Figure and on terms within reach of even the boys and girls. 

We make this announcement in supreme confidence that the Young People’s Home Library will find instant favor with those most solicitous for 
the well being of the young, and most capable and exacting in the selection, for them, of reading appropriate in character and variety. 

The subjects embraced in these volumes are those most needed and best fitted to form the literary taste, to beget a love for the best reading and 
to lay the foundation of true manliness, high ideals and noble strenuous endeavors. ' 

We teach the young to read. That is a work above praise. What shall they read? That is now the vital question. They want interesting books; 
they need instructive books. This library brings to every home and supplies at a very moderate expense, twenty volumes which are both highly enter- 
taining and thoroughly instructive. They touch upon all those human interests which are involved in the large and serious concerns of life, whatever 
the social station may be, in this age of intense human activities. 

There are nearly 4,500 pages and about 1,000 illustrations, graphic and artistic, many of them full-page half-tones; large well-spaced type, 
printed on high-grade book paper; bound in half-morocco, titles and designs stamped in genuine gold leaf. A gem for any library shelf, an 
altogether desirable and beautiful set of books. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


On request we will ship you the entire set by prepaid express. If it is satisfactory, remit $1.75 within 5 days after 
receipt of books, and pay the balance at 50c a week or $2.00 per month. If it is not satisfactory, notify us at once and hold 
the set subject to our order. 


UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE will be sent free for one year with each set purchased. If you are already a 
subseriber, your subscription will be extended one year. 

INTRODUCTORY PRICE. Young People’s Home Library and Uncte Remvus’s Macazine for one year 
for $18.75—Terms—$1.75 within 5 days and 50c a week or $2.00 a month thereafter. If not satisfactory, set 
to be returned at our expense. 


MAIL IN THE COUPON TODAY 


